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CHAPTER XXVI. 
MORE LETTERS. 


CERBERUS, seated in the sentry-box 
at the stage-door of the Sphere, 
handed three letters to Miss Tre- 
vor as she passed in, the evening 
following her interview with Miss 
Eliot. 

The first of these, emblazoned 
with a gold crest and elaborate 
monogram, was opened by Nell 
with evident hesitation, read 
through with rising feelings of an- 
noyance and contempt, then torn 
to shreds and flung aside in an ac- 
cess of natural anger and indigna- 
tion. 

As a specimen of many similar 
effusions, which Nell received at 
various times and always treated 
with a like contempt, it shall be 
transcribed here : 


‘ Chesterfield Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
June atst, 

‘Most charming Miss Trevor,— 
Pardon the liberty a stranger takes 
in thus addressing you. The fact 
is, I have fallen desperately in love 
with you at second sight. 

‘I was fascinated by you on your 
first appearance, when you did not 
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speak; but last night sealed my 
fate and yours, I hope! 

‘I am no longer a young man; 
but believe me I am safer and more 
reliable on that account. I am 
rich, I have two carriages, and I 
own a pretty villa-residence not 
five miles from the Sphere. 

‘ All I possess is entirely at your 
disposal, and I can assure you that 
the fact of your being new to the 
stage and to London life only in- 
creases your attractions in my eyes. 

‘As a proof of my dond-fides, you 
will find my brougham at the stage- 
door this evening, awaiting your 
exit. It is dark green, the horses 
bright bay, and a blood-red hand 
with a dagger is painted on the 
panel of the door. 

‘I shall be within the carriage 
impatiently awaiting the sweetest 
little lady I ever had the good for- 
tune to see, and who, I trust, will 
be ready to accept all J can give 
her, and the faithful devotion of 
her true friend and admirer, 

‘ CLIFTON CLAYTHORPE.’ 


A card was enclosed in this ro- 
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mantic (?) epistle, which bore the 
writer’s name, with ‘ Sir’ as a prefix 
and ‘ Bart.’ as an addendum. 


‘ How I wish father was here to 
take me home to-night and shake 
his honest fist at this nasty wicked 
old Bart. / thought poor Nell as 
she tore up the letter. 

She was literally trembling with 
anger and mortification, and she 
opened the second envelope, the 
handwriting on which was also un- 
known to her, with considerable 
misgiving. But as she glanced at 
the signature her face changed en- 
tirely, and a happy flush overspread 
it as she read the following words : 


‘ My dear little Nell,—You have 
scarcely left me ; but time presses, 
and I write at once. 

‘Your position at this juncture 
is a delicate and difficult one. To 
my mind, prompt action is neces- 
sary and right in such acase. I 
do not believe in “ o’er-much re- 
flection,” which is often but a cloak 
for weakness and irresolution. 

*I do not urge you to any parti- 
cular course, believing in the good- 
ness of your heart and the strength 
of your intellect. But this my 
heart does bid me say to you: If 
your trials are greater than you 
can bear alone, come to me; and 
all one friend can do for another, 
that I will endeavour to do for 
you. 

‘Let me prove myself “a friend 
in need,” and 

‘Yours faithfully, 
‘Epitx ELior.’ 


The third letter was addressed 
in a loose sprawling hand, and its 
blurred appearance plainly showed 
that the pen was no familiar im- 
plement in the hands of the writer, 
to whom blotting-paper was an 
unknown commodity. 

The contents of this dubious- 
looking envelope were as follows : 
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‘Dear Miss Trevor,—You leff 
your bag and some parsells in my 
room. You will not like to come 
after them, so I will leaf them at 
your stage-door this evening. Our 
poor young friend was burried very 
decent at Hygate symmetry by her 
own particler requess. Jack C. 
has done the right thing by her at 
last.—With my kind regards, be- 
leive me to remane, 

‘Yours sinserely, 
‘ SALLIE TURNER.’ 


Arrived in her dressing-room, 
Nell read and re-read Miss Eliot's 
letter. It acted like a talisman 
upon her, giving her the strength 
and courage so necessary for the 
able performance of her part. She 
felt herself impelled to keep the 
treasured words close to her, and, 
as the devotee does with his arm- 
let, Nell placed the folded paper 
in her bosom. 

Thus fortified she went upon the 
stage, having first caught sight of 
Jack Clifford and heard from him 
that her mother and Sir Hercules 
were in the front together. 

Nell went through her part with 
a happy face and a light heart. The 
audience was gratified and appre- 
ciative ; the young actress herself 
content. 

It was only as she sat in the 
dressing-room between the acts 
that certain perplexities recurred 
to and disturbed her. 

Foremost among them was a 
whisper of Jack’s, who, in his ten- 
derest tone and with his most 
thrilling glance, had said, ‘ Let me 
walk home with you to-night, Nell ; 
I have so much to talk to you 
about, and I need your advice 
badly.’ 

What sweeter appeal can fall on 
a woman’s ear than that of the man 
she loves demanding her counsel 
on his own behalf? 

Poor Nell had not the heart to 
refuse the traitor point-blank. And 
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even as she was meditating on his 
urgent request, she remembered 
the threatened appearance of that 
‘wicked old art’ at the stage- 
door. 

Should she consent to go with 
Jack, and listen to his troubles, 
and thus evade the importunities 
of her would-be admirer ? 

‘Miss Dalgleish! Ladies, please! 
shouted the call-boy, playing a 
vigorous tattoo on the door of the 
dressing-room. 

Nell was dressed and ready in 
good time as usual, and as the call- 
boy’s hasty steps and his repeated 
summonses at one door after an- 
other echoed along the passages, a 
way to avoid all impending difficul- 
ties occurred to her. 

Hastily she scrawled these lines 
on a slip of paper : 


‘Dearest Mum,—Do not leave 
the theatre without me to-night. 
Come to the stage-door as soon as 
you can get out, and wait for me. 
I will join you as quickly as I pos- 
sibly can. Let nothing induce you 
to disappoint me.’ 


‘It is from Nell, of course,’ said 
Mrs. Hall, handing the note back 
to Sir Hercules after she had read 
it. It had been given to him at the 
box-door, and he had eyed it with 
ill-repressed anxiety, and so he now 
perused it. 

‘Not one word for me!’ he re- 
marked, and looked to Mrs. Hall 
for explanation. ‘This she was in 
no mood to venture on. 

‘I have it !’ he exclaimed, with a 
sudden burst of impatience, and 
as he spoke he started to his feet. 

Nell was not on the stage at 
the time, and his attention had 
wandered until the arrival of her 
messenger aroused and concen- 
trated it afresh. 

‘T have it !’ he repeated eagerly ; 
‘and I am sure, dear Mrs. Hall, 
you will not refuse your consent to 
my plan.’ 
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‘ What is it?’ she asked nervous- 
ly. Every moment now seemed 
fraught with terrible import, and 
she longed and yet dreaded to hear 
what might be next demanded of 
her. 

‘I shall put you intoa cab, Mrs. 
Hall,’ said the General, his fine 
face beaming with pleasant antici- 
pation ; ‘ you will go straight home, 
and leave me to take care of my 
little Nell. This, I am sure, you 
will not refuse.’ 

Even Mrs. Hall, troubled and 
preoccupied as she was, could not 
fail to notice the soft tone of his 
voice, and the happy look in his 
eyes as he lingered over her daugh- 
ter’s name. 

‘Of course it shall be as you de- 
sire,’ she said, and then she felt a 
twinge of compunction ; for even as 
she was speaking Nell walked on 
to the stage, smiling and looking 
happy and bright. What effect 
would Sir Hercules’ personal en- 
treaty have on the child? And 
how about the 50/ ? 

She must, she shall know of that, 
and at once, resolved Mrs. Halk 
She hailed the notion of shifting 
all responsibility from her own 
shoulders on to the younger and 
stronger ones of her daughter with 
intense relief. And she was also 
thankful for an opportunity of con- 
fessing that matter of the money on 
paper instead of viva voce. 

She borrowed a pencil, and on 
the back of Nell’s note she wrote : 


‘ Be very careful in your necessary 
interview with Sir H., for I accepted 
50/. from him yesterday in your 
name. I had not thought of the 
possibility of your refusal, remem- 
ber; and this morning I changed 
the cheque and spent some part of 
it. I hope I may rely on your not 
compromising your poor mother, 
who is heart-broken by your crueb 
conduct.’ 


It was well for Nell that Mrs. 
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Hall decided on keeping this letter 
until the play should be over. 
Then she handed it to Sir Hercules, 
saying, ‘Nell may be vexed at my 
going home without her; if so, 
please give her this note, it will ex- 
plain all.’ 

To Sir Hercules it appeared that 
the fact of 47s presence at the stage- 
door would be the most natural and 
satisfactory explanation possible ; 
but since he had gained his point, 
there was no need for further dis- 
cussion, and he took the carefully 
closed and twisted note, saying, 
with a happy smile, ‘Nell shall 
have it.’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
TREACHERY. 


THE play was over. 

Nell had put on her walking- 
dress as quickly as possible, and 
was about to pass out at the stage- 
door with her usual brisk step when 


Cerberus stopped her. 

‘ Here’s a van-load of pervisions 
for you, miss,’ he said, with what he 
may have intended for a smile (?), 
and he handed the parcels which 
Miss Turner had left ‘with her 
compliments.’ 

The sight of her little black bag 
sent Nell’s thoughts back to that 
terrible deathbed scene, and she 
stood for a moment lost in reflec- 
tion. 

‘Come, my dear little girl,’ whis- 
pered a voice close to her ear. 

Nell looked upstartled, confused. 
She knew that voice well; but there 
was a strange ring of tenderness in 
it now, which was unfamiliar. Still 
it was certainly the voice of a friend, 
and as such she welcomed Sir Her- 
cules, 

He had roused her from a pain- 
ful reverie, and it was a great relief 
to have that melancholy thread of 
thought snapped by his cheerful 
presence. 
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‘Take my arm, child,’ he said ; ‘I 
will carry all your parcels; and be- 
fore she had time to remonstrate 
or resist, he had possessed him- 
self of them. In another moment 
they were standing outside the 
theatre. 

And there, at the stage-door, 
closely drawn up against the nar- 
row pavement, was the dark-green 
brougham, on the panel of which 
a blood-red hand clutching a dag- 
ger gleamed fiercely in the lamp- 
light. 

Nell instinctively clung to Sir 
Hercules ; and the sudden tighten- 
ing of her little fingers on his arm 
thrilled him with a sense of exqui- 
site happiness. 

On the opposite side of the road, 
hiding in the deep shadow of the 
houses, stood Jack Clifford. 

Nell descried him in spite of the 
darkness. Love is not always 
blind ; indeed there are times when 
it sees more than less interested 
persons. 

‘Is my mother waiting for me in 
a cab, Sir Hercules?’ she asked, 
looking up into her tall companion’s 
face, and clinging all the closer to 
his side, because she caught sight 
of a grizzled head at the window of 
the brougham. 

‘Mrs. Hall went straight home. 
You will not be afraid to trust your 
self to my care alone, my darling?” 
whispered Sir Hercules, comforted 
and encouraged by the increasing 
pressure of her unconscious little 
hand. 

Nell’s thoughts had been so 
completely absorbed by what she 
saw as she left the theatre, that she 
really forgot the presence of her 
companion, though she clung to him 
instinctively when danger seemed 
at hand. 

It was only as they turned into 
the Strand together that she re- 
alised her position, and at the 
same instant the miserable convic- 
tion rushed upon her that her mo- 
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ther had deserted her in the hour 
of her direst need. 

It was a bitter and a crushing 
thought. A little cry escaped her 
lips. 

nO mum dear, how could you 
leave me like this !’ 

Sir Hercules heard the exclama- 
tion, and it filled him with dismay. 
There was something so pathetic 
in the girl’s tone, and she evidently 
found no comfort in his presence. 

What could she want her mother 
for in the first moment they (Nell 
and he) were alone together ? 

‘ Here is a line from Mrs. Hall,’ 
he said, taking that twisted note 
from his pocket : ‘she told me this 
would explain all. You can read 
it by the lamplight ; sit down here, 
my— 

He checked the fond word that 
rose to his lips. There was some- 
thing in her manner which filled 
him with inexplicable alarm. He 
had purposely led her down to the 
Embankment. She had not known 
where they were going until he 
asked her to sit down. And then 
she knew that she was on the 
very spot where Jack and she had 
had that strange conversation two 
nights before. 

The air was soft and sweet and 
balmy then as now, the moon was 
shining with as glad and full a light, 
the river was flowing on in its gen- 
tly rippling mystery; and when she 
rose she could see the glowing 
stars above reflected on its darkly 
shimmering surface. She had risen, 
and now approached the lamp, in- 
tending to read her mother’s note. 

‘Come back and sit down beside 
me, child,’ entreated Sir Hercules. 
He was chafing under her strange 
silence and evident preoccupation. 

As she unfolded the note, she 
obeyed him; but though the act 
was mechanical, she shrank away 
from him to the farthest corner of 
the seat, leaving a long space un- 
occupied between them. And then 
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she read her mother’s letter. . .. 
Anxieties and complications had 
been crowding upon her of late, 
poor child, and there had been 
moments when it seemed as though 
her troubles would overwhelm her; 
but nothing she had hitherto en- 
dured had in the least prepared her 
for the supreme agony of this mo- 
ment. 

She was too deeply hurt to define 
the reason of the exceeding bitter- 
ness of the cruel blow under which 
she was smarting; but it was the 
conviction of hermother’s treachery 
that crushed her so completely. 

Had Fanny Dale found herself 
in so terrible a plight, she would 
have exclaimed, ‘.So/d, by Jove!’ 
and set forth to wreak her venge- 
ance on the first available vic- 
tim. 

Nell had no such convenient 
resource. She was not even moved 
to indignation. She felt stunned, 
and sat in helpless silence, vainly 
endeavouring to find the right way 
out of the labyrinth of wrong into 
which her mother’s treachery had 
plunged her. 

‘Are you not going to say a 
word to me, my darling?’ said Sir 
Hercules, when he could endure 
her silence no longer. 

He moved towards her, and, 
carried away by the force of his 
long-controlled impatience and 
passion, he flung his arm around 
her, and tried to draw her close to 
his side. 

His unexpected touch acted like 
electricity upon her. 

‘How dare you, sir!’ she cried, 
and with a sudden effort freed her- 
self from his embrace and fled. 


For an instant Sir Hercules re- 
mained motionless ; and when he 
rose to follow her she had vanished. 

Jack Clifford, keeping closely in 
the hiding shadow of the walls, had 
followed the couple he was so 
anxiously watching from the theatre; 
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and when he saw Nell seating her- 
self on the bench they (she and he) 
had occupied together, a muttered 
curse on the fickleness of a// women 
escaped him. 

He turned on his heel, and 
walked away with quick and angry 
steps. 

An hour ago he still had faith— 
implicit faith—in ove woman ; and 
he had even exerted himself to de- 
fend her against the scurrilous 
abuse of Mrs. Blenkinsop, who 
never lost an opportunity of in- 
veighing against the daughter of 
that ‘very fine lady,’ Mrs. Hall. 
The fact of Mrs. Hall’s presence in 
a box with ‘that heavy swell,’ Sir 
Hercules, had just fanned the flame 
of the ex-juvenile’s wrath into a 
furious fire. It blazed up in scorch- 
ing words ; and these fell on the 
ears of Jim Crane and Jack Clif- 
ford, who constituted Mrs. Blen- 
kinsop’s audience in the green- 
room,— the very audience she 
would have selected, as she was 
perfectly aware that they both ad- 
mired, and must smart under the 
jibes and sneers she lavished on, 
poor Nell. 

The envious old woman’s taunts 
recurred to jealous Clifford now, as 
he angrily turned his back on the 
Embankment and strode away, 
cursing the fickleness of the sex, 
and more especially of her he had 
hitherto considered as a glorious 
exception to all damning rules. 

She, who was but the innocent 
victim of most cruel misconception, 
was speeding along the Embank- 
ment as swiftly as her feet could 
carry her. She pursued no definite 
course. Her one, her overmaster- 
ing desire was to get away—away 
from home even; since home still 
held her mother, and her mother 
had betrayed her. She had wan- 
dered City-wards in her first un- 
reasoning haste, and had ap- 
proached Blackfriars Bridge before 
she even paused to think. 
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Now she moved towards the 
water, and, leaning on the stone 
wall, looked over into the moving 
mystery below, which always at- 
tracted and fascinated her. 

Unconsciously she was pressing 
her hand against her bosom, and 
now she felt the paper concealed 
there. 

Edith Eliot's letter ! 

With trembling fingers she drew 
it forth, and read the kindly re- 
assuring words: ‘ If your trials are 
greater than you can bear alone, 
come to me.’ 

*O, if I could, if I dared, go to 
her now at once! For surely my 
troubles ave greater than I know 
how to bear.’ 

With this thought a sob rose in 
the poor child’s throat, and she 
turned westwards. But at this mo- 
ment the still night-air was filled 
with the clanging of many metal 
tongues, which all with one accord 
proclaimed the hour—eleven. 

‘If I walk as fast as I possibly 
can, I shall not reach her house 
until after midnight. She hardly 
knows me yet; I dare not take 
such a liberty,’ thinks Nell, as she 
stands perplexed and irresolute. 

‘Miss Trevor !’ says a gentleman, 
raising his hat as he approaches 
her. 

She has not the least idea whence 
he has sprung, so suddenly does he 
appear before her; but she is 
neither alarmed nor even startled, 
for he speaks in the voice and with 
the accent of his sister Edith. 

He has followed Nell closely 
ever since she left the Sphere, lean 
ing on the arm of Sir Hercules. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
TO THE RESCUE. 
‘Miss TREvoR,’ repeated Hu- 
bert Eliot, when he had assured 
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himself that Nell had recognised 
him, and was not alarmed by his 
unexpected appearance. 

‘It is more than chance which 
brings you here at this hour, and in 
answer to my heartfelt appeal, Mr. 
Eliot,’ said Nell, laying her hand 
in his, and meeting his earnest gaze 
with so wistful a look in her sad 
eyes that the heart within his manly 
breast was thrilled with an ineffable 
compassion — a compassion so 
nearly allied to tenderness as to be 
inseparable from it. 

‘You are in trouble, child,’ said 
he. It was the simple expression 
of the thought uppermost in his 
mind. ‘I hope you will allow me 
to take you home to my sister. 
With her you may be sure of help 
and comfort. She is good and 
true. Shall we go?’ 

‘It is what I most desire, Mr: 
Eliot,’ answered Nell. 

She spoke as frankly as he did. 
She knew nothing of the stern 


social law yclept etiquette ; nor did 
it ever occur to her that she might 
be compromised by going off at 


night alone with a stranger. She 
had been wont to follow the 
prompting of her pure young heart, 
and it had never led her far astray 
as yet. 

This man had offered to take her 
to Edith, and to whom, this mo- 
ment, she ardently longed to go. 
Therefore she looked upon him 
gratefully as a saviour in her hour 
of need. 

She took the arm he offered her, 
and walked by his side in con- 
tented silence. He was too con- 
siderate to trouble her with ques- 
tions or speech of any kind. The 
pleasant knowledge that she was 
there close beside him, and in his 
care, was delightful to him. He 
thought her such a dear good little 
girl ; he had felt so sorry when he 
heard of her many troubles, and 
was so anxious to lighten the bur- 
den of her young life by lending 
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her the help of his strong arm, if 
she would but accept such aid. 

When they reached Fleet-street, 
he hailed a hansom, and they were 
soon driving westwards. 

At the gate of No. 3 Eversfield- 
road stood Edith herself—waiting, 
expectant. As the cab stopped, 
she moved a step forward. 

‘I was walking about rehearsing,’ 
she said, laughing ; ‘ that accounts 
for my waiting up for you, Hugh. 
What has kept you so long?” 

As she asked the question she 
perceived that her brother had a 
companion, and that he was lin- 
gering without to assist a lady who 
was descending from the cab. 

‘Who is it?’ she whispered, ad- 
vancing in her surprise. 

But before Hubert had time to 
reply Nell had run forward, and, 
clinging to Edith, she cried, 

‘I am in such trouble, Miss 
Eliot, that I have come to my 
friend in need.’ 

Hand-in-hand they entered the 
house through the open window of 
the study. A shaded lamp stood 
on a low table close by Miss 
Eliot’s favourite chair, and the 
book of the play she had been 
studying lay upon it. 

An atmosphere of peace and 
rest pervaded the pretty dimly- 
lighted room; and this soothing 
influence instantly acted on Nell, 
whose sensitive organisation was 
peculiarly responsive to external 
impressions. 

Through the open window came 
the balmy night-air, laden with the 
perfumed breath of summer flowers. 

Not a sound was heard from 
without, and the subdued ticking 
of the Queen-Anne clock within 
the room seemed as though it were 
repeating a friendly word of wel- 
come. 

Edith’s gentle movements and 
the low tones of her melodious 
voice were in perfect harmony with 
her surroundings; and Nell yielded 
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herself gladly, gratefully, to the 
subtle influences about her. 

Hubert, sure that the ladies 
could speak with less restraint in 
his absence, discreetly remained 
in the garden, where he seated 
himself opposite to, though at some 
distance from, the study-window. 
He sat in darkness, and Nell, 
glancing out, did not see him; but 
the shaded lamp within the room 
illumined parts of it. The mellow 
light fell directly upon the faces of 
the girls, as they sat in their low 
chairs looking earnestly at one an- 
other ; and, to the interested spec- 
tator outside, the open window 
seemed as a frame to an ‘ interior,’ 
which reminded him of the famous 
candle effects by Dutch masters. 
Fair Edith, in the flowing drapery 
of her white zég/igée, made a most 
effective central figure, while slight 
trim Nell, with her small head, 
pale face, and close-fitting black 
gown, suggested the contrast which 
to painters is invaluable. 

Not one word of the engrossing 
and protracted conversation be- 
tween the women Hubert Eliot was 
watching with such anxious eyes 
fell on his attentive ear; but the 
expression of his sister’s face, every 
varying shade of which he knew 
by heart, showed him that she was 
listening with intense interest, that 
she readily comprehended the dif- 
ficulties submitted to her, and that 
she responded with her wonted 
sweetness and sympathy. For the 
lastwords she had spoken so moved 
Nell that she suddenly threw her- 
self on her knees at her gentle 
friend’s feet, and was evidently 
thanking her with passionate gra- 
titude. 

At this juncture Hubert, be- 
coming impatient and anxious in 
his turn to offer some assistance 
to his sister’s distressed /rotégée, 
approached the window. 

Edith heard his footsteps on the 
gravel. 
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‘Are you there, Hubert?’ she 
cried. 

‘Yes, and very much at your 
service,’ said he, stepping into the 
room and discreetly turning his 
back to Nell, whose wan tear- 
stained face he knew she would 
wish to hide. 

‘This little girl must stay with 
me to-night,’ said Edith. ‘ That 
matter is settled. But she thinks 
her mother will be sitting up and 
anxious, so I have promised Nell 
that you will take a letter to Alpha- 
street for us at once. Nell is 
alarmed at the notion of your go- 
ing back to town again to-night ; 
but I have told her that she need 
not trouble about that at all, since 
I am asking you to go on my ac- 
count, and the letter you will take 
is mine.’ 

‘Surely Miss Trevor will not de- 
prive me of the additional plea- 
sure of being allowed to serve her 
as well as my sister?’ said Hubert 
pleadingly. 

For all answer, Nell went over 
to where he was standing, and lay- 
ing her cold little hands in his, 
said simply, 

‘I shall not try to thank either 
you or your dear sister in words, 
Mr. Eliot; for such kindness as 
you have both shown me to-night, 
actions alone can prove all I do 
feel.’ 

What the poor little broken 
speech lacked in eloquence was 
supplied by the girl’s pathetic ear- 
nestness, by the sob in her voice, 
and the wistful glance of her tear- 
dimmed eyes. 

‘Not a word more than “ good- 
night” now, little Nell,’ said Edith, 
rising and lighting a candle. ‘Fol- 
low me to your room; and once I 
see you ready to go to bed, I will 
despatch my letter, as I promised 
you.’ 

So saying, she left the study, 
closely followed by her little pro- 
tégée. 
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And Hubert was left alone, 
vainly seeking for some solution 
of the successive enigmas which 
the events of the evening had sug- 
gested to him. 

He was still further puzzled 
when Edith, on her return, wrote 
and handed him three letters. 

‘Read those, my dear Hugh,’ 
said she, ‘and take them at once. 
The one to Alpha-street must be 
delivered of course, the others you 
can post. You see there is no 
time to lose; do not ask me for 
any further explanation to-night. 
This is no matter for words—idle 
words. “ Away then, work with 
boldness and with speed ;” and, if 
you require another quotation to 
stimulate you, remember, “ when 
tis done, then ’twere well it were 
done quickly.”’ 

She looked down into his per- 
plexed face, as he sat poring over 
her hastily-written letters, and a 
tender smile illumined her own. 
When he had finished his cursory 
perusal of the letters, he rose, 
picked up his hat, and stooped to 
kiss her golden head as he said, 

‘A blessing on my sweet sister ! 
In sheltering this friendless maid- 
en from the storms of a cruel 
world, you are. practising true 
charity, Edith ; and “ true charity, 
though ne’er so secret, will find a 
just reward.”’ 

‘The belief that “charity ever 
finds in the act reward” satisfies 
me completely,’ answered Edith 
gaily, and her happy face certainly 
betokened absolute content. Five 
minutes later, Hubert had left the 
room and the house, and was hur- 
rying along the main road town- 
wards. The contents of the letters 
he had just read were occupying 
his thoughts, to the exclusion of 
all other ideas, and he was eagerly 
endeavouring to view the puzzling 
facts of poor little Nell’s history 
more clearly, by the light his sis- 
ter’s strange correspondence had 
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just thrown upon the subject. To 
Mrs. Hall she had written briefly : 


‘Dear Madam, — Since your 
daughter fears you may be anxious 
on her account, I write to inform 
you that she is safe in my house, 
and under my personal care and 
protection. She has claimed both, 
and I am determined togive her shel- 
ter until we receive your written 
assurance that no further attempts 
shall be made to coerce her on the 
subject of a marriage, the idea of 
which is as distasteful to her as 
that of the obligation under which 
you have placed her and your- 
self. 

‘I enclose a cheque for 25/. as 
Nell’s instalment of the debt incur- 
red in hername. Mr. Hall will no 
doubt be able to arrange with you 
for the speedy restoration of the 
whole sum. As Nell intends to 
join mytravelling company, she will 
soon earn the money I have gladly 
advanced her. We shall leave 
London to-morrow ; and I hope, for 
your daughter’s sake as well as 
your own, you will not insist on 
meeting her at present. Iam quite 
willing to be responsible for her in 
every sense ; and when we return 
to town I think Nell will be able 
to give you a satisfactory account 
of herself and of yours truly, 

‘ Epirx E ror.’ 


The second letter to Mrs. Powell 
requested that lady for an interview 
on business at eleven o'clock next 
morning ; and the third letter, ad- 
dressed to ‘ Miss Nora Lee,’ a pro- 
mising young actress, who had but 
lately joined Miss Eliot’s company, 
ran as follows : 


‘My dear Nora,—You have ta- 
lent, ambition, and some experi- 
ence. When you came to me in 
Birmingham, you frankly told me 
that you considered an engage- 
ment in a travelling company as a 
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stepping-stone only, and that your 
great desire was to appear on the 
London stage as soon as possible. 
I understood and applauded your 
intention, and promised to assist 
you as far as I could. 

‘A strange chance will, I be- 
lieve, give me the power of offering 
you the opportunity you covet now 
at once, and I sincerely hope you 
will benefit by it in every respect. 
You are a good girl, and you have 
a kind heart. ‘The fact that your 
secession from my company will 
enable me to help a lady who is in 
great and unmerited trouble will 
gratify you I know; and if we can 
secure you 4er place in a London 
theatre the matter may be settled 
at once, and to the satisfaction of 
all concerned, I hope. 

‘Come to me punctually at ten 
in the morning, and we will discuss 
the rest vi7a@ voce.—Your sincere 
friend, Epirx E tor.’ 


‘And what brings you up to 
town with the larks this morning, 
my dear?’ asked Mrs. Powell, as 
she received her matutinal visitor 
with a smile. 

The smile was not a happy one, 
and the large hand, extended some- 
what reluctantly, bore grimy wit- 
ness to the haste with which Mrs. 
Powell's toilet had been com- 
pleted (?). 

Can a term denoting finish be 
applied to the hurried wrapping of 
a ponderous figure in the folds of 
a puce-satin dressing-gown ? 

‘I spoke of /arks just now,’ 
Mrs. Powell resumed, endeavour- 
ing to hide her discomfort under 
a mask of easy badinage. ‘ But 
few enough is the larks in London, 
unless it is such as young men in- 
dulge in, and that not exactly at 
breakfast-time of a morning.’ 

Edith smiled. 

‘I fear I have disturbed you at 
a most unconscionable hour, Mrs. 
Powell,’ she said anxiously ; ‘I can 
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but plead the urgency of my case 
as my excuse.’ 

‘Sit you down, my child,’ said 
Mrs. Powell complacently. 

Miss Eliot’s urbanity flattered as 
much as it gratified the manageress, 
who had always regarded the dis- 
tinguished young actress with a 
certain awe, and was wont to de- 
scribe her as ‘clever and nice, but 
a deal too ’aug/ty for my taste.’ 

Encouraged by her guest's affa- 
bility, Mrs. Powell presumed on 
it; and patting Edith on the back, 
with what she deemed pleasant fa- 
miliarity, she sank down on the 
sofa by her guest’s side, saying, 

‘ Now, dear Miss Eliot, 1 say to 
you what the kind dentist says to 
the frightened child, “ Don’t be 
alarmed, my dear; open your 
mouth, and out with it!’ The 
child obeys, the tooth is drawn, and 
everybody smiles with satisfaction.’ 

Edith smiled also, but she was 
far from satisfied as yet, and Mrs. 
Powell’s quick glance noted the 
deprecation in the face she was 
watching so eagerly. 

‘I’m not a hard woman to drive 
a bargain with, I assure you, Miss 
Eliot,’ she said, bridling, ‘ though 
I’m known to be a sharp one, and 
that I rather pride myself upon. 
But one thing I do entirely object 
to, and that is to being done under 
any circumstances whatsoever.’ 

The remembrance of Nell’s wist- 
ful face and earnest pleading voice 
recurred to Edith at this moment, 
and checked the indignant protest 
which rose to her lips. 

‘I have come to ask a favour, 
not to make a bargain, Mrs. Pow- 
ell,’ she said, speaking most gra- 
ciously still—for poor Nell’s sake. 

‘And what favour can you be 
wanting to ask of me, Miss Eliot?” 
inquired the manageress dubiously. 
She fancied she understood the 
drift of Miss Eliot’s extreme po- 
liteness now, and drew herself up 
suspiciously. 
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Edith noticed the movement, 
and though she could scarcely re- 
press a smile, she felt considerably 
annoyed. 

Managers had of late been wont 
to come to her hat in hand, fawn- 
ing, petitioning, and manageresses 
also had lauded, applauded, and 
entreated, while she looked on 
amused, unmoved, steadily follow- 
ing the path she had marked out 
for herself, and which already had 
led her to the highway of fame. 

Now the positions were reversed ; 
and the actress, knowing that it was 
her turn to demand, perchance to 
entreat, felt herself to be at a dis- 
advantage, and realised that the 
task she had undertaken was an 
extremely irksome one. But this 
disagreeable fact, instead of causing 
her to waver, instantly strengthen- 
ed her determination. Difficulties 
stimulated, they never disheartened 
Edith Eliot ; and the happy know- 
ledge that she was working for the 
good of a helpless friend lent ad- 
ditional zest to her undertaking, 

Mrs. Powell, meanwhile, was 
fuming and fretting. She construed 
Miss Eliot’s silence and reserve as 
insults to her personal dignity and 
importance. To mark her dis- 
pleasure she rose, drew herself up 
to her full height, wrapped the 
quilted dressing-gown closely about 
her, and shook her head with the 
air of desperate resolution which 
she had often seen and admired as 
practised by tragic Aeavies on the 
stage. 

Edith watched her, wondering a 
little; but very justly concluded 
that stage tricks were as easily 
caught and imitated as any other 
vagaries of speech or manner. 

‘We all know, Mrs. Powell, how 
clever and how successful a mana- 
geress you are,’ said Edith, when 
she had resolved on the likeliest 
mode of attack ; ‘ and there are oc- 
casions when I might desire to ask 
you for information or advice, 
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which I am sure you would give 
me willingly and generously. It is 
not in your capacity as manageress 
I would appeal to you to-day, how- 
ever, but rather to the kind wo- 
manly heart which beats in your 
bosorn.’ 

Edith certainly was a consum- 
mate actress, and never had she 
played her part more earnestly or 
with greater feeling. 

Mrs. Powell turned her peony 
face towards the speaker in undis- 
guised amazement. This encomi- 
um did not in the least tally with 
what she had imagined to be the 
object of her visitor's coming. 

‘You are really too kind, Miss 
Eliot,’ she said doubtfully. She 
was fully determined not to commit 
herself in any way. 

‘ That is just what I want you to 
prove yourself, dear Mrs. Powell,’ 
said Edith, with her rare sweet 
smile, the smile that no one could 
resist, and under the influence of 
which even Mrs. Powell forgot her 
misgivings for a moment. 

‘ Little Miss Trevor, Mr. Hall’s 
stepdaughter, came to me in great 
distress last night,’ resumed Edith, 
speaking with her wonted im- 
pressive dignity. ‘She has told 
me her story, poor child; it is a 
sad one, I assure you; and her 
mother, who would wish to be con- 
sidered a very fine lady, does not 
play a creditable part in it. Nell 
certainly has been very unhappy at 
home of late, and with reason. I 
will not trouble you with the de- 
tails, Mrs. Powell, as that would 
be wasting your valuable time. 
You will, I am sure, believe me 
when I tell you that there is only 
one way to help this poor child 
to right herself in the sea of trou- 
bles which seems threatening to 
overwhelm her at this moment.’ 

Edith spoke impressively, almost 
appealingly, but ere she had time 
to frame the request she was now 
so anxious to make, Mrs. Powell 
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stopped her with a sudden gesture 
of angry protest. 

‘I see—I see it all now, Miss 
Eliot,’ she cried, waxing more in- 
dignant as she found a vent for her 
anger in speech. ‘ Before you de- 
mean yourself by saying another 
word, I warn you that you’ve come 
to the wrong person to try your 
undermining tricks. Bessy Powell 
isn’t quite such a flat as you may 
have took her for, and you may put 
your disappointment in your pocket 
as soon as you like. I see what 
you're after, and I’m not going to 
stand it, I tell you. Do you sup 
pose I shall give little Hall leave 
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as soon as she has made a hit in 
it? Do you think I don’t see 
through the stakes you are holding 
over this affair? Of course I do; 
and I’m fully aware that you are 
envious of my success, and that 
you want to entice away the most 
promising youngster I’ve had for a 
long time, just as she’s fairly start- 
ed here. I thank you for the com- 
pliment, and for your kind inten- 
tions, Miss Eliot; and I] also beg 
to decline the honour you have 
wished to do little Miss Hall and 
me, in her name as well as my 
own.’ 

Edith rose in silence and quietly 
moved towards the door ; but even 
as she touched the handle of it, the 
better nature of the angry woman 
subdued the momentary passion 
which had mastered it. She jumped 
up from the sofa, rushed across the 
room, and laying her hands on 
Edith’s, detained the latter, while 
she most humbly apologised for 
the unpardonable outbreak of tem- 
per into which she had been be- 
trayed. 

‘Hasty, I am; and, took of a 
sudden, quite wild-like,’ she admit- 
ted, with humble if ungrammatical 
candour ; ‘ but there, I] don’t mean 
no harm, and what’s more to the 
purpose, it don’t last, as you see.’ 
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Edith did see, and not having 
swerved from her purpose for a 
single moment, instantly resolved 
to profit by the sudden reaction in 
the manageress’s varying mood. 

After a storm comes a calm. 

For dear friendless Nell’s sake, 
Edith determined to catch the 
manageress’s better temper in the 
rebound after the explosion, and 
quietly told such parts of her pro- 
tégée’s history as seemed likely to 
interest and touch the womanly 
sympathy of rough and honest 
Bessy Powell, who though uncul- 
tivated was not heartless. 

So thoroughly was the mana- 
geress carried away by the able 
pleading of her eloquent visitor, 
that the latter carried her point 
nem. Con. 

Once convinced and inclined to 
yield, Mrs. Powell, who never did 
things by halves, gave Miss Eliot 
full and free permission to act just 
as seemed best to her for all parties 
concerned. And it is only fair to 
state that everything was arranged 
successfully, and in the end gave 
general satisfaction. 

How Mrs. Blenkinsop scowled 
and growled, how Mr. Blenkinsop 
was nagged at and bullied, the 
reader will be able to imagine ; 
but it may not occur to those who 
are non-professional to think of 
the wonderful opportunity Nell’s 
sudden leave-taking gave to Miss 
Nora Lee, whose subsequent career 
has fully justified the high estima- 
tion in which Miss Eliot held her ; 
and who, but for this unexpected 
introduction to the London stage, 
might still be on/y a member of a 
travelling company; whereas she 
is now fairly established as second 
lady in one of the leading theatres 
of the metropolis. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
TEMPTATION, 

BEFORE going to Leicester-square, 
where she had sosuccessfully plead- 
ed her friend’s cause, Miss Eliot 
had driven to the Great Western 
Station with Nell. 

The actress, who had a thought- 
ful mind as well as a kind heart, 
felt sure that her protégée would 
be happier after a personal inter- 
view with her stepfather. He cer- 
tainly had always been most kind 
and affectionate to her. When 
she was still a child he had minis- 
tered to her wants and her plea- 
sures with truly paternal patience 
and indulgence. And since she 
had learnt to think and judge for 
herself, his steadfast example, his 
unwavering adherence to what he 
called duty (a term which with him 
embraced every detail of life), his 
patience and perseverance under 
all circumstances, however trying 
or disappointing the momentary 
experience might be,—these were 
the qualities Nell, eagerly sympa- 
thetic and thoroughly approving, 
had seen him develop day after 
day, and for which she had learnt 
to admire and to love him heart- 
ily. 

‘If I could only see father for 
half an hour, he would understand 
and help me. I know him, and I 
am sure he will advise just what 
is right and best for all of us.’ 

So Nell declared most impres- 
sively. Indeed she was so thorough- 
ly convinced herself, that she even 
managed to imbue Miss Eliot with 
her touching confidence, and this 
was a decided triumph; for Edith’s 
experience of the mothers and 
fathers connected with professional 
life had not been an edifying one, 
and had taught her that wealthy 
husbands were looked upon as 
such rara aves, that should one 
by a lucky chance be caught, no 
trouble should ever be spared to 
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secure him at any risk, hazard, or 
sacrifice. 

The young and pretty daughter 
was the bait, of course; and any 
monster, however repulsive, would 
be welcomed with open arms by 
the ambitious parents, if only he 
possessed the one desideratum— 
wealth. 

Such disheartening experiences 
had made Miss Eliot very scepti- 
cal where parental affection was 
concerned; but she believed im- 
plicitly in Nell. Indeed, the girl’s 
perfect sincerity carried conviction 
with it; and the excellent opinion 
she had of honest John Hall so far 
influenced the actress, that she was 
willing to grant her little friend 
the opportunity of consulting him, 
which Nell so earnestly desired ; 
but even while the actress proposed 
to drive her protégée to the station, 
her heart misgave her at the thought 
of sending poor Nell off again un- 
protected; and had it not been 
for the urgent letter written to make 
an appointment with Mrs. Powell 
—an appointment of vital import- 
ance to Nell herself—Edith at the 
last moment would have altered 
her plans, taken a ticket, and ac- 
companied the child to Silver- 
beach. 

As it was, she saw her safely be- 
stowed in a first-class carriage, in 
which she was the only passenger ; 
and bidding her take every care of 
herself and return to Eversfield- 
road as speedily as possible, Edith 
reluctantly left the platform just 
as the warning-bell was being vigor- 
ously rung by a most energetic 
porter. 

Several persons rushed on to the 
platform at this final moment. 

Where do all the people come 
from who arrive only just in time 
to catch a train as it is actually 
starting? Among these, on this 
occasion, was a young man, who 
hurried along in such a whirlwind 
of excitement, that he literally but- 
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ted against Miss Eliot, who was 
tranquilly making her way out 
through the booking-office. She 
scarcely heard, and did not heed, 
his muttered apology ; nor did she 
catch sight of his face ; if she had 
done so, Mrs. Powell might have 
completed her toilette at leisure, 
for Edith most certainly would not 
have allowed Nell to proceed alone 
on her journey by a train in which 
Jack Clifford was a passenger. 

He, as we know, had received a 
command from fair Rosamond to 
come to Slough that morning; 
and although he at first rebelled 
at what he considered the young 
lady’s caprice, he did not for an 
instant waver in his intention to 
obey the arbitrary summons. 

Thus it happened that he ar- 
rived at the Great Western just as 
the train in which Nell was a pas- 
senger was starting, and (was this 
chance or fate?) that the flurried 
porter, crying, ‘Make haste—jump 
in, sir! opened the door of the 
compartment Nell occupied. 

It was not until the train had 
moved out of the station, that 
Jack, having ensconced himself in 
the farthest corner of the carriage, 
glanced across at his fellow-pas- 
senger. 

She sat still, pale and silent. 
She had, of course, recognised him 
instantly ; and though a crimson 
flush mounted to the very roots of 
his hair as he exclaimed, ‘ You here, 
Nell? she betrayed neither sur- 
prise nor agitation. 

The last few weeks had taught 
her some very difficult lessons of 
self-control, and she had learnt 
them aptly indeed. Her indiffer- 
ence stung him to the quick. He 
was piqued, wounded. The me- 
mory of the pangs of jealousy he 
had endured in watching her on 
the Embankment last night recur- 
red to him, and filled him with ir- 
repressible anger. 

‘I suppose you are on your way 
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to Silverbeach ?’ said he curtly, sus- 
piciously. 

‘I am,’ she replied quietly. ‘I 
have to speak to father about 
something important. He is at 
work there, you know.’ 

‘What happened between you 
and Sir Hercules on the Embank- 
ment last night, Nell ?’ asked Jack, 
coming over to her end of the 
carriage and seating himself di- 
rectly opposite to her. 

He spoke hurriedly, fiercely. 
At this moment he was perhaps 
more completely in earnest than he 
had ever been in his short frivolous 
life. The pangs of mortification 
and jealousy he had suffered last 
night, added to the pain he had 
previously endured, when he felt 
he was bidding adieu to the purest, 
the best, the only noble woman 
he had ever known,—all these 
novel sensations had combined to 
endue his volatile sentiments with 
quite an astounding weight and 
steadfastness. Even the bitter 
drops of doubt and distrust which 
Mrs. Blenkinsop had so wickedly 
thrown into the cup of his loyal 
admiration gave a certain zest and 
piquancy to his reviving passion 
for Nell, which, had she known, 
she would have bitterly resented. 

She had been watching his 
changing expression with some 
anxiety. The deep interest aroused 
in his mind was plainly visible in 
his face; and the flush on his 
cheek, the light in his eyes, made 
him look handsomer than ever. 

Nell grew paler and paler. She 
felt faint and giddy, so powerful 
was her emotion, so strong was 
the battle between duty and incli- 
nation raging in her young breast. 

She longed to hear him whisper 
some words of love again ; she 
longed to feel the close warm 
pressure of his strong arms about 
her; she longed to give him one 
more kiss—ah, only one, and this 
should surely be the last. 
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He bade her ‘ farewell’ the other 
night ; but then she had said no- 
thing. Now she would love to 
say, ‘God bless you, Jack, and 
keep you well and happy 

It is fortunate for her, poor 
child, that Jack has not the remot- 
est suspicion of the thoughts surg- 
ing through her heart and brain. 

He is chafing at her protracted 
silence. He feels hurt and angry. 
At one moment he is tempted to 
repeat all Mrs. Blenkinsop’s taunts, 
insinuations, ay, even her most 
insulting words, so anxious is he 
to elicit some expression of feeling 
from this silent and apparently in- 
different girl, Then he inclines 
to declaring his fervid, his uncon- 
querable passion to her, mingled 
with the furious jealousy and fu- 
tile anger with which Sir Hercules 
has distracted him. 

As often happens, when one is 
making elaborate resolutions about 
the next sentence it may be ad- 
visable to utter, wholly unpre- 
meditated words escaped Jack’s 
lips before he voluntarily opened 
them. 

‘It was too bad of you to choose 
the very seat we had occupied to- 
gether to listen to your new—con- 
found him !—your importunate o// 
lover, Nell !’ he exclaimed, in sud- 
den fury; but scarcely had he 
uttered the angry words when his 
tone changed completely; he 
threw himself on the floor at her 
feet, buried his face in the hands 
which rested on her lap, and in a 
voice broken by tears, he cried, 

*O Nell, how could you torture 
me so! I had begged, implored 
you to let me walk home with you 
once again—perhaps for the very 
last time from the Sphere ; and you 
went off without one word, and 
clung to that old villain’s arm in 
the most confiding manner, and 
looked up into his face with such 
sweet smiles on your own, while I 
—O, I so badly wanted to talk to 
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you, to ask your advice, to consult 
you, my wise, my beautiful dar- 
ling ? 

He was really sobbing now, and 
she, poor child, to whom a man’s 
tears, instead of being signs of 
weakness, seemed a revelation of 
marvellous tenderness and unutter- 
able anguish—she felt her woman’s 
heart beating wildly within her 
bosom. Love and pity throbbed 
in her veins and moistened her 
eyes. 

‘For pity’s sake don't—don’t 
grieve so, Jack!’ she implored. 
* Indeed, indeed, I cannot bear it.’ 

‘Then you are not quite hard- 
ened, quite indifferent, my darling?’ 
he asked, taking her little hands 
into his and kissing them eagerly. 

‘Do sit down, Jack,’ she en- 
treated ; ‘and if you really have 
anything you wish to talk to or 
consult me about, let me know it 
now, for to-morrow I hope I shall 
be many miles away from London 
and all—all this wezsery.’ 

‘ Away, away from London ?” he 
asked, making an effort to speak 
quietly, and proving his desire to 
obey her by resuming the seat 
opposite to her. 

She watched him, striving on 
her part to remain calm, and what 
he had previously described as 
sensible, 

‘You said misery just now, Nell, 
and looked at me as if I had 
caused it,’ he presently resumed, 
vainly striving to meet her eyes, 
which she, in self-defence, kept 
resolutely turned away from his 
too tender glance. ‘ Tell me, is it 
on my account you are leaving 
town? Is it my fault? Am I at all 
to blame ?” 

She sat silent again, perplexed 
and utterly miserable, as she real- 
ised the awful power this man’s 
eyes and voice still had over her. 

He was quick to note the pain 
and deprecation in her face. 

A new idea occurred to him. 
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‘I have driven you away!’ he 
cried, with desperate conviction. 
‘It is all my fault. I have driven 
you away; and to escape from me, 
you have resolved to elope with 
Sir Hercules.’ 

She looked up into his eyes 
again now, and such power to 
smile as she still possessed faintly 
illumined her wistful face. 

‘No, Jack,’ she said, ‘I shall 
never elope with any one, least of 
all with poor Sir Hercules.’ 

‘But you went with him last 
night, and sat beside him on the 
Embankment, and now you say 
you are going right away. How 
about the Sphere and Roberta, 
and—what does it all mean ?” 

A sudden impulse, the impulse 
characteristic of alarmed woman- 
hood, and which may fairly be 
termed an instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, prompts her next words and 
teaches her to evade the present 
danger by ‘ carrying the war into 
the enemy’s camp.’ It is a very 
old stratagem, mostly the result of 
profound deliberation, and an anx- 
lous measuring of pros and cons. 
But, be the motive-power what it 
may, it is an expedient which sel- 
dom fails to have a salutary effect 
on an adventurous assailant. 

With Nell there was no sort of 
premeditation. She felt alarmed at 
Jack’s power over her. She believed 
he was about to lead her from the 
question of her probable elopement 
with Sir Hercules to a possible 
elopement with himself; and she 
was certainly filled with a great 
desire to escape a fresh temptation, 
and to evade the further discussion 
of topics so fraught with danger 
as the present analysis of her own 
feelings and those of Jack must 
prove. So she looks straight into 
his eyes, and asks him this simple 
question, 

‘What is taking you to Silver- 
beach so early this morning, Jack ?” 

He pauses in very evident con- 
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fusion. He certainly had forgotten 
all about Rosamond and his ap- 
pointment with her. The predomi- 
nant idea inhis shallow mind during 
the Jast ten minutes had been a 
growing and passionate desire to 
keep this fascinating, reticent, and 
therefore most adorable girl in his 
own power, to have and to hold her 
himself against Sir Hercules, against 
the whole world. 

But her unexpected and yet 
most opportune remark suddenly 
disperses his wildly visionary 
schemes by confronting him with 
stern reality again. 

He is on his way to keep his 
first appointment with Miss Dal- 
rymple the heiress, with fair frail 
Rosamond, who is so desperately 
in love with him, and whom he 
has taught to consider herself as 
his affianced wife. 

O, why was not Nell, this sweet, 
bewitching, soft-voiced, gentle-eyed 
Nell, in Rosamond’s place, an 
heiress, and ready to give herself 
and her fortune into the keeping 
of him who adored her? This is 
one of the hardest, and certainly 
the most tantalising problem that 
Jack’s experience had ever sug- 
gested for solution. 

Nell is furtively watching him 
as he sits lost in thought. His 
clear blue eyes, with their setting of 
thick black lashes, are turned to 
the window. Nell, who is in the 
tenderest and most impressionable 
mood, thinks she can detect pro- 
found depths of sorrow and thought 
in his averted gaze ; and anxious 
to save him an instant’s possible 
pain on /er account, says quietly, 
and with well-feigned cheerfulness, 
‘I suppose everything is satisfac- 
torily settled between you and 
Miss Dalrymple now, Jack ? 

Her quiet tone and perfectly 
composed manner act on his nerves 
like an electric shock. He ‘pulls 
himself together’ mentally as well 
as physically. 














A minute ago he was actually 
ready ‘to make a fool of himself;’ 
ready to throw away the finest 
chance of advancement that had 
ever presented itself to him, ready 
to sacrifice his bride-elect, her high 
connections, and probable fortune 
for—zhat ? 

A fascinating, but evidently de- 
signing, little actress. A girl who, 
even while he was making pas- 
sionate love-declarations to her, 
was meditating some selfish scheme 
of aggrandisement for herself in 
which Sir Hercules Lawrance 
played a prominent part. Agirl who 
coolly and deliberately asked him 
if everything was satisfactorily set- 
tled between him and her—rival ! 

Yes; two nights ago she Aad 
thought of Rosamond as her rival, 
and then, under all her seeming 
indifference, she had smarted at 
the notion of his transferred allegi- 
ance. This was the highly satis- 
factory conclusion at which he had 
arrived after bidding Nell farewell 
in Alpha-street ; but her present 
coldness altered his past convic- 
tion. While he felt that he hated 
her for her duplicity and cruel in- 
difference, an ungovernable desire 
again possessed him to force some 
word of tenderness or regret from 
those firmly-closed lips, to induce 
her to look at him with love in her 
eyes once more, and to bestow 
some voluntary caress upon him, 
if it were but the responsive pres- 
sure of her sweet little hand. 

‘Nell,’ he cried, acting on im- 
pulse, much as she had done pre- 
viously, ‘I am obeying you, I 
am sacrificing myself. You have 
plainly shown me that you cannot 
love me well enough to share 
poverty and possible hardship with 
me as my wife, and therefore I 
must teach myself to think about 
the girl who really loves and who 


Nell—On and Off the Stage. 


[To be continued. } 
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is ready to marry me. It is your 
doing, Nell; may you never rue 
the day when you flung an honest 
young man’s heart aside for the 
wealth and title of a foolish old 
one !’ 

Jack was very dramatic at this 
moment: noting his own expres- 
sive gestures, and complacently 
listening to the melodious tones of 
his sonorous voice, he felt himself 
to be playing a most effective part, 
and absolutely regretted that he 
had no audience. To Rosamond 
this kind of acting was as impres- 
sive as it was novel ; but Nell was 
too straightforward and sincere 
herself not to detect the ring of 
the false metal in this sudden melo- 
dramatic appeal. It fell flat on 
her eager and expectant ear ; there 
was no response in her heart ; and 
she knew that Jack was trying to 
deceive her by affecting sentiments 
he did not feel. 

He had just seized her hands 
in his, and was bending towards 
her, intending to ask for a repeti- 
tion of that little farewell scene in 
which both she and he had really 
been in earnest; but even as she 
was withdrawing herself from his 
embrace the slackening speed of 
the train warned him that they had 
reached their destination. 

‘I must leave you here, Nell,’ 
he said nervously, as he leant out 
of the window to open the door of 
the carriage. 

‘Go,’ she said quickly; but he 
turned again, and before she had 
the least idea of his intention he 
had stooped over and kissed her 
lips. 

Then he sprang from the car- 
riage and confronted—Rosamond. 

She had seen that parting kiss, 
and her pretty face was distorted 
and livid with a sudden passion of 
jealous fury. 
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ALTHO 
ing of Parisia 
rency is a 


of the most charm- 
n suburbs, Montmo- 
little too far from the 
neat to be a popular place of 
resort like Saint Cloud or Suresne. 
This is only an additional reason 
why it should have become an ele- 
gant retreat for those who, no mat- 
ter how, find themselves in the 
possession of wealth, and, affecting 
at once a taste for rural surround- 
ings and the pursuits of the ‘mad- 
divide their time in 
indulging the double whim. Mont- 
morency of the present day is rich 
in villa res with smooth 
lawns, oad n fountains, and blaz- 
while pictur- 
esque chiilets- looking for all the 
world like the small houses be- 
longing to the German toy-boxes 
of our childhood — peep from 
masses of foliage on the wood- 
clothed hillsides which skirt the 
forest 

Early in the month 
ous to see a place possessing so 
many interesting associations for 
all who are familiar with the his- 


GH one 


4; r > | ’ 
ding crow< 


lences, 


ing flower-borders ; 


of July, curi- 


tory of 

The self-torturing sophist, wild Rousseau,’ 
I paid my first visit to Montmo- 
rency. Starting from the northern 


station in Paris, I was soon lum- 


bering along at French railway 
speed towards the beautiful sub- 


urb. The scenery between Paris 
and Saint Denis is only interesting 
from the utilitarian point of view 
of some Bailie Nicol Jarvie. Such 
land as is not occupied by factories, 
tanyards, and entrepéts of all kinds, 
appears to be given up to the cul- 
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BARKER. 


a 


tivation of spinach and _ garlick. 
When the train leaves Saint Denis 
the face of Nature begins to smile 
—but such a smile as steals a march 
upon unpleasant memories. The 
country still looks bleak and bare 
to an English eye accustomed to 
verdant hedgerows and _ never-fail- 
ing trees; but the sunny banks 
which skirt the railway soon break 
into a bright laughter of poppies, 
and in the distance a goodly pro- 
spect of wood-crowned hills grows 
upon the sight. Presently the 
train stops at Enghien, famous for 
its lake and races, and the passen- 
gers for Montmorency have to 
change. Another start is made, 
and I find myself in the same car- 
riage with a band of uproarious 
students, and a swarthy priest ina 
threadbare souwéane. ‘Ten minutes 
more and we are at Montmorency. 
The station is on the fringe of the 
woods. My first business on alight- 
ing is naturally to ask the way to 
the ‘ Ermitage.’ I am told to ‘fol- 
low the boulevard.’ The word 
seemed a strange one in such a 
place; but it was nevertheless 
painted up on each side of the 
village street-—‘ Boulevard de I’Er- 
mitage’-—while a double row of 
spruce young trees indicates the 
direction in which the ambition of 
the dons villageois has been tending 
for some time past. I follow the 
boulevard according to my instruc- 
tions, and after five minutes’ walk 


come to a spot where two lanes, 
quite of the old English sort, branch 
off, each into the silence of the 
country. Here it becomes neces- 
sary to inquire again. 


Close at 

















hand is one of those picturesque 
rural inns or cabarets which the 
traveller meets so frequently in 
France. It displays the words in 
big characters ‘A l’'Ermitage,’ show- 
ing that the proprietor does not 
miss an opportunity of making the 
fame of Rousseau put sous into his 
pocket. This worthy man makes 
his appearance, and following his 
directions, I continue my walk 
down one of the shady lanes. I 
have not far to go before I come 
to some large iron gates, upon the 
stone supports of which names 
have been scribbled indicative of 
various nationalities. In this way 
pilgrims to Rousseau’s sylvan re- 
treat (for here it was) have endea- 
voured to blend their fame with his, 
after the vulgar method. The gates 
are securely locked, and there is 
no sign of human life; so I have 
to satisfy my curiosity as I best 
can by gazing through the bars at 
the small country house of unpre- 
tentious and damp appearance 
still known as the ‘ Ermitage.’ 
The poetry of desolation and sum- 
mer beauty could not have entered 
more thoroughly into the spirit of 
the scene, when the awful quietude 
and the sweetness of Nature here, 
acting as such influences often do 
upon passionate temperaments, 
caused Rousseau to be carried 
away by what sober-minded peo- 
ple would call a sensual delirium ; 
and it was ¢his, in the midst of 
these surroundings, which ‘ breath- 
ed itself to life in Julie.’ 

The story of Rousseau’s coming 
to the ‘ Ermitage’ is not, perhaps, 
so romantic as some others of his 
life, but is sufficiently extraordi- 
nary, when viewed by the ideas of 
the present day, to be worth re- 
peating here. The following is his 
own narrative : 

‘Madame d’Epinay, wishing to 
add a wing that was still wanting 
to her chateau of La Chevrette, 
went to an enormous expense to 
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complete it. Having one day in- 
spected the work with Madame 
d’Epinay, we continued our walk 
a quarter of a league beyond—as 
far as the reservoir of the park- 
springs, on the edge of the Forest 
of Montmorency, where there was 
a good kitchen-garden and a little 
lodge, much out of repair, called 
the “Ermitage.” When I saw this 
solitary and pleasant spot for the 
first time after my return from 
Geneva, I was much impressed by 
it; and in my transport the words 
had escaped me, “Ah, madame, 
what a delightful habitation ! Here 
is an asylum ready-made for me !” 
Madame d’Epinay did not appear 
to notice the remark at the time; 
but at this second visit I was 
thoroughly surprised to find, in the 
place of the old hovel, a little 
dwelling, almost entirely new, ex- 
cellently constructed, and well 
suited to the requirements of a 
small household of three persons. 
In observing my astonishment, 
Madame d’Epinay said, “ My 
bear, behold your asylum! You 
have chosen it; and friendship that 
offers it to you trusts that it may 
dispel the cruel idea of removing 
yourself from me.”’ 

It was in consequence of this 
friendly act on the part of Madame 
d’Epinay that Rousseau, after some 
hesitation, renounced his intention 
of returning to Geneva; moreover, 
as he himselfadmits, the news which 
had reached Paris about this time 
of Voltaire having installed himself 
at Ferney had something to do with 
his decision in favour of Mont- 
morency. ‘Therefore, in spite of 
the jeers of the Holbachian coterie, 
to whom this resolution toexchange 
the brilliant society of Paris for the 
attractions of a lonely house in a 
forest four leagues from the capital 
seemed downright insanity, Rous- 
seau repaired to the Ermitage in 
the spring of 1756. He was en- 
chanted with his retreat. The 
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night of his arrival there was sig- 
nalised by the ‘first song of the 
nightingale.’ 

‘ Awakening,’ he says, ‘from a 
light sleep, and believing myself 
still in the Rue de Grenelle, all of 
a sudden this warbling made me 
start up, and I cried aloud in my 
ecstasy, “At last my desires are 
fulfilled !”’ So delighted was he 
with his new abode that he took 
an almost childish joy in exploring 
thé sylvan surroundings, while the 
preliminary measures for making 
his house comfortable were quite 
neglected. The passage of the 
Confessions, wherein he describes 
his sensations at this time, betrays 
a keen vivacity and freedom from 
unhealthy sentiment quite refresh- 
ing to the reader of that remark- 
able book. 

Nevertheless, all did not go as 
smoothly at the ‘ Ermitage’ as 
Rousseau could have _ wished. 
When the novelty of his situation 
began to wear off, he found Madame 
d’Epinay exacting in her demands 
upon his time and company. He 
had to dance attendance upon her 
at La Chevrette in a manner that 
interfered sorely with his medita- 
tions, and the ‘ great exaltation’ of 
mind he experienced while elabo- 
rating two such ‘perfect characters,’ 
but of such ‘a touching frailty,’ as 
those who waste beautiful flowers 
of language on that muddy stream 
of thought ‘ La Nouvelle Héloise.’ 

Whatever Madame d’Epinay’s 
sentiments may have been at one 
time towards Jean Jacques, he 
never formed a romantic attach- 
ment for her; and he gives his rea- 
sons for this but too plainly. His 
affection for her relative, Madame 
d’Houdetot, which sprang up dur- 
ing his residence at the Ermitage, 
and became the most violent pas- 
sion of his life, platonic as Rous- 
seau declares it to have been, 
created a scandal sufficient to 
arouse the anger of his patroness, 
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however much she desired to con- 
ceal her real feelings on the sub- 
ject. The hermit-philosopher took 
upon himself the defence of Ma- 
dame d’Houdetot with his charac- 
teristic ardour and imprudence, and 
the mistress of Chevrette never 
forgave him for it. The storm 
blew over for a while, but only to 
be renewed a little later under a 
fresh pretext. Rousseau, in one of 
his letters to Madame d’Epinay, 
when the quarrel had almost reach- 
ed its climax, said, 

‘It was my wish to leave the 
Ermitage, and I ought to have 
done so ; but I have been urged to 
remain until the spring ; and since 
my friends desire it, I will stay 
here until then, with your permis- 
sion.’ 

To this came the neat and un- 
expected rejoinder: - 

‘Since it was your wish to leave 
the Ermitage, and you ought to 
have done so, I am surprised that 
your friends have induced you to 
remain. For my part, I do not 
consult my friends as to my duties, 
and I have nothing more to remark 
on the subject of yours.’ 

One cannot blame Madame 
d’Epinay for her part in this quar- 
rel. The tone which Rousseau 
adopted towards her in his letters 
at the time is inexcusable, and he 
merited the consequences which it 
entailed. The congé placed him 
in a real dilemma. 

‘I found myself,’ said he, ‘in the 
most embarrassing situation of my 
life. My resolution, however, was 
taken. Iswore that, whatever might 
befall, I would not sleep at the 
Ermitage the eighth day from this. 
... Fortune came to the aid of my 
courage. M. Mathas, agent of the 


Prince de Condé, hearing of my 
embarrassment, made me the offer 
of a small house attached to his 
garden of Mont Louis at Mont- 
morency, and I at once accepted 
his proposal with gratitude.’ 
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Returning to the wayside cadaret, 
I seat myself at a green table in a 
little arbour, and call for some wine. 
It is brought by the host, a short- 
necked man in shirt-sleeves, whose 
generally tapster-like appearance is 
improved by the tapster-like twin- 
kle of his eye. He informs me 
that the original Ermitage was 
pulled down in ’49, in obedience 
to clerical influence, and that every 
step has been taken by the present 
owner of the property to discour- 
age public curiosity towards the 
man who made it famous. After 
Rousseau’s death the old house 
became the. property of the com- 
poser Grétry, who died there in 
1813. Having drunk my sour 
wine, I turn my steps towards Mont 
Louis. I have to thread the entire 
village to reach it. After making 
innumerable inquiries, a narrow 
steep street, which in Rousseau’s 
time was no doubt a country lane, 
brings me to a high wall and a 
doorway, the latter bearing the 
inscription, ‘In this house dwelt 
Jean Jacques Rousseau from 1757 
to 1762.’ I begin to wonder 
whether, by an appeal to the cour- 
tesy of the present occupier, I 
might be able to see the little room 
whose floor was so dilapidated 
that Rousseau, in mortal fear lest 
the weight of the Prince de Condé 
and his attendants should prove 
too much for it, invited his distin- 
guished visitor to continue the in- 
terview in the ‘donjon,’ as he nick- 
named the outhouse that served 
him for a study, notwithstanding 
the rigours of winter. The ‘don- 
jon’ itself might be in existence 
still. Thus speculating, I become 
aware that Iam gazed upon with 
an expression of pitiful curiosity 
by a woman from the window of a 
neighbouring cottage overlooking 
the garden of Mont Louis. Seiz- 
ing the opportunity for obtaining 
information here presented, I 
ask, 
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‘Is it possible to see the interior 
of the house ?” 

‘O no, monsieur.’ 

‘Is itthe same house that Rous- 
seau lived in?’ 

*Yes; but it has been much al- 
tered. Then there used to be a 
little kiosk in the garden, where 
they say Rousseau worked; but 
now there is nothing left but a 
stone table. You can see this, if 
you look over the wall.—Jeanne, 
bring monsieur a chair.’ 

A young girl who is working at 
the cottage-door immediately brings 
me her own chair, and, after plac- 
ing it by the wall, carefully lays a 
cloth upon it, whether out of re- 
gard for me or the piece of furni- 
ture I cannot say. Thus aided, I 
looked over the wall. Immediately 
below me is a broad terrace planted 
with a beautiful avenue of limes, in 
the centre of which is a round 
stone table, with a stone seat be- 
side it, both green with the moss 
ofyears. I recognise in those tall 
and leafy limes, in the stone table 
and remaining stone seat, objects 
already made familiar to me by the 
following passage in the Confes- 
Sions : 

‘I amused mysélf by ornament- 
ing the terrace already shaded by 
two rows of young limes. I added 
two fresh trees to make an arbour ; 
and here I placed a stone table and 
seats. 1 surrounded the arbour 
with lilac, syringa, and honey- 
suckle, and I had a beautiful plat- 
band of flowers planted parallel to 
the two rows of trees. This ter- 
race, more elevated than that of 
the chateau (of Montmorency), with 
at least as fine a view, and upon 
which I had tamed a multitude of 
birds, served me for a drawing- 
room, where I received Monsieur 
and Madame de Luxemburg, M. 
le Duc de Villeroy, M. le Prince 
de Tingey, M. le Marquis d’Ar- 
mentitres, Madame la Duchesse de 
Montmorency, Madame la Du- 
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chesse de Boufflers, and other per- 
sons of the same rank, whowere not 
above making the pilgrimage from 
the chateau to Saint Louis, fa- 
tiguing as was the ascent.’ 

Not a trace of the arbour men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph 
remains, only the two rows of 
limes, now anything but ‘ young,’ 
and the stone table and seat. The 
‘donjon,’ where Rousseau probably 
wrote most of the Contrat Social 
and mile, has been quite de- 
molished. 

The general impression that I 
formed from my visit to Mont- 
morency was, that the inhabitants 
did not cherish the memory of 
Rousseau with as much respect as 
one would be led to expect from a 
community of modern Frenchmen 
possessing in their midst so many 
reminiscences of a pioneer of the 
new ideas which have wrought 
such changes in their country. 
This can be explained in some 
measure by the fact that the plea- 
sure-loving Parisians who visit 
Montmorency are more preoccu- 
pied by the thought of long don- 
key-rides for three francs in the 
forest than by that of a pilgrimage 
to the haunts of Rousseau. But 
if we seek out the first cause of this 
indifference of Frenchmen towards 
one of their best-known writers, we 
shall probably find the real expla- 
nation in this: The theories of 
Rousseau no longer express in rich 
and eloquent language the vague 
yearnings of the masses ; his senti- 
mentality has a sickliness that palls 
upon the present generation ; while 
his political theories are accounted 
of no value beside those of much 
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deeper thinkers of the same school. 
Voltaire, his contemporary, whom 
he detested perhaps more than 
Grimm, makes his influence felt as 
strongly as ever, in directing the 
intellect of his countrymen. But 
Voltaire was a Frenchman and 
Rousseau was not; the merciless 
ridicule, the fesse, and polished 
sarcasm of the former embodied in 
a fuller measure than any other 
writer the Gallican spirit—so de- 
structive of the deeper emotions— 
while his infinite tact and astute 
worldliness enabled him to catch 
and reflect the tendencies of an 
age almost unborn ; hence his un- 
dimmed popularity. These cha- 
racteristics found no place in the 
son of the Geneva clockmaker. 
Had it been otherwise, that which 
imparted to Rousséau’s style its 
peculiar and, from an ethical point 
of view, regrettable charm,—viz. 
the blind intensity of passion that 
makes the heart wherein it rages 
an open book of Nature, and bears 
reason away On its foaming torrent, 
—would never have infused into 
the literature of a mighty epoch the 
crimson of its own warm life-blood, 
and Jean Jacques Rousseau would 
probably be now an unremembered 
name. Strange accidents of na- 
ture impel men to immortalise 
their memories ; and the reaction 
which succeeds enthusiasm that is 
excited rather by an appeal to the 
passions than to reason, sometimes 
in bearing backward the waves of 
error, does injustice by refusing to 
recognise in an abandoned oracle 
its legitimate claim to the apprecia- 
tion of an impartial posterity. 


























IN COLD BLOOD. 


By MABEL COLLINS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘AN INNOCENT SINNER,’ ‘IN THIS WORLD,’ ‘OUR BOHEMIA,’ ETC, 


~~ 


THERE was a sudden appearance 
of life and bustle at Vansittart 
Hall. The old house had worn a 
gloomy face for the last six months ; 
it had been in mourning for its 
master, old Mr. Vansittart. Six 
months ago he had been buried 
with all due honour; and now his 
heir was expected home to take 
possession. It was the custom in 
the Vansittart family from time 
immemorial to keep their mourn- 
ing very strictly ; the house was 
closed for six months after a death, 
and no joyful event might take 
place till that period was well over. 
So Andrew, the heir, had not found 
it convenient to return to the 
funeral ; his brother Leonard had 
stood alone by the grave, a little 
apart from the other mourners. 
Now, at last, Andrew was coming 
home, and the house was made 
bright to receive him. Outside 
the wide-opened windows every- 
thing was bathed in radiant spring 
sunshine ; inside the old Hall 
there was so much that was pic- 
torial that it did but need the re- 
admission of the sunny air for the 
whole house to be charming. It 
was a place where the very atmo- 
sphere seemed laden with family 
life, family affection, family records. 
Every member of the family for 
long generations past had left some 
mark of his existence upon the old 
Hall, until at last it seemed to be 
actually a part of the family. It 
breathed forth the very air and 
spirit of home when its great en- 
trance-door was flung open. That 
great door admitted you to the 


hall of the house, and introduced 
you at once to some-of the cele- 
brated Vansittart beauties of by- 
gone generations, who smiled from 
the walls upon you. On the dog- 
irons in the wide chimney burned 


.logs, dropping their white wood- 


ash, save in the very heat of sum- 
mer ; and on the hearth sat the 
two old hounds who had been the 
constant companions of the Vansit- 
tart now gone to his grave. They 
had looked wonderingly on when 
the funeral passed out of the house, 
and then sat them down here dis- 
consolate, waiting for their master 
to open his library-door and whistle 
them in. But he did not; and 
when, instead, the great entrance- 
door was opened to its very ut- 
most to admit Andrew Vansittart, 
they only lifted their gray old 
heads and looked at him. They 
did not understand the change of 
dynasty. 

Leonard they might have greeted 
at least with a certain recognition ; 
but Andrew had passed out of the 
house too long ago to be remem: 
bered by them. It was ten years 
since he had gone away from the 
old Hall—away from England. 
He had been half over the world 
while the lazy village life at Van- 
sittart Park had gone quietly on. 
And he had changed in that time 
from the passionate. black-browed 
boy, whom the villagers remem- 
bered, to a dark, reserved, and 
taciturn man. 

It was said that he left home 
because of a fierce quarrel with 
his brother. It would have seemed 
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more likely, had this been true, 
that he, the heir, would have 
stayed at home; but it was whis- 
pered that the quarrel had been 
about a certain Miss Christel, who 
was then a bright-haired child; 
and that the wild little lady made 
no secret of her preference for 
Leonard. So people said that 
though Andrew was the heir, Leo- 
nard had what Andrew cared far 
more about—the wilful Miss Chris- 
tel’s favour. Whether this gossip 
was true or not, it was well known 
that the two boys had quarrelled 
so bitterly that their father was 
in great anxiety, and was much 
relieved when Andrew left his 
home. 

Andrew came back late in the 
evening ; and when again he looked 
from the carriage-windows on the 
old park trees which were now his 
own, it was nearly dark. He had 
a valet with him, whom the ser- 
vants immediately took a dislike 
to because he was foreign and very 
dark-skinned ; and this valet lifted 
from the carriage his master’s little 
son. For Andrew had married 
while abroad, and when he came 
home again brought with him only 
his one boy as the result of that 
marriage; his wife was dead. 
Leonard knew of this of course ; 
Andrew had supplied the family 
with a certain amount of informa- 
tion as to his doings. But what 
Leonard did not know was the 
meaning of the extraordinary look 
which Andrew gave him at the 
moment of meeting. Leonard was 
standing on the steps to welcome 
his brother home to the old house; 
and just as Andrew was leisurely 
coming up these steps, the valet, 
who was quick as an eel in his 
movements, passed him with Mas- 
ter Charlie in his arms, and placed 
the child by Leonard’s side, on 
the upper step. Andrew’s face 


changed as he looked and saw the 
two side by side; he held out his 
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hand to Leonard with a strange 
look of covert triumph. 

‘So this is my nephew?’ said 
Leonard, looking down at Master 
Charlie, who, very sleepy and 
rather bewildered, stood quite still 
and stared back. 

‘That is your nephew,’ replied 
Andrew languidly, as if the words 
came slowly from his lips because 
they gave him pleasure and he 
was loth to part with them. The 
simple words he spoke took some- 
thing of this shape in his mind: 
‘Curse you! yes, that is your 
nephew and my heir. I’ve got the 
better of you there, at all events.’ 

His keen eyes flashed into Leo- 
nard’s as he spoke ; and Leonard 
knew from that glance that the old 
sore was unhealed. Most things 
grow well when they are well 
nursed. Andrew had nourished 
his capacity for hatred, and he was 
well rewarded by the growth which 
resulted. It isa curious feature of 
the human mind how desirous it 
is of a purpose to fulfil with regard 
to other individuals ; if it may not 
love and possess, then it must hate 
and destroy. 

Andrew was divided between 
the two desires. He knew that 
Leonard was not married, and 
therefore that he had not won 
Christel. He detested his brother, 
and delighted in the idea of keep- 
ing him out of the inheritance ; but 
he had another interest in coming 
home. He wanted to see what 
the fair-haired child, whom he had 
passionately admired as a boy, had 
developed into. He had married 
a Southern woman, whose untamed 
emotional nature had soon wearied 
and disgusted him. He looked 
forward now to casting aside his 
wild wandering life, and settling 
down as the quiet English gentle- 
man. If Christel as a woman ful- 
filled her promise as a child, he 
must have her now. 

Leonard soon went to his own 


? 
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house, walking across the park in 
the moonlight. He found that he 
disliked his brother quite as in- 
tensely as he expected to. Master 
Charlie seemed rather a nice boy, 
as far as it was possible to judge of 
so sleepy a child. Leonard stifled in 
his heart the feeling of resentment 
against the boy for existing at all : 
the feeling was not listened to, 
though not unacknowledged. It 
was impossible not to acknowledge 
it. How was it to be expected that 
he should not wish Master Charlie 
had been born into some other 
family, when the fact that he him- 
self was a second son, without any 
chance of inheriting the estate, cut 
him off from the one thing which 
as yet he had desired most in life? 
And that one thing was—what? 
Miss Christel herself. 

He walked slowly down to his 
house, which stood at the extremity 
of the park, and wondered as he 
went how long he could stand his 
brother Andrew as a neighbour. 
He would have nothing to do now. 
Of late years he had been neces- 
sary to his father, and had over- 
looked the steward and attended 
to the affairs of the estate. Now 
that occupation would be gone, he 
was not likely to take any interest 
in the estate for love of Andrew ; 
and Master Charlie’s presence in 
the world cut off his personal in- 
terest in it altogether. It did not 
matter to him now whether the tim- 
ber were cut too fast or not. Hefelt 
inclined to go away at once, and 
leave the old place altogether. In- 
deed, he would not have hesitated 


a moment, only that he could not: 


bring himself to leave Christel be- 
hind. 

For the last three years they had 
considered themselves engaged. 
Nobody else paid any attention to 
the vagaries of these two young 
people except Christel’s father, who 
occasionally gave her a thorough 
scolding for letting ‘that young 
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pauper, Leonard Vansittart, hang 
about after her.’ 

Mr. Elliott’s mental vision did 
not include younger sons. He was 
unable to grasp the fact that a 
young fellow with a few hundreds 
a year and no prospects was a man 
like other men. To him he ap- 
peared only to be a creature of no 
account. Half a dozen times at 
least had Miss Christel assured 
him that she loved Leonard Van- 
sittart, and would marry no one 
else ; the result of which announce- 
ment merely was that he treated 
her like a naughty baby for a day 
or two. And she could not resent 
this much ; for she was little else 
than a naughty baby, though a very 
wilful one. Mr. Elliott himself grew 
alarmed at her tenacity when he 
recollected that, before Andrew had 
left home, when she was really 
little more than a baby—a wild 
young beauty of fourteen years old 
—she had set the brothers fighting 
because she disliked Andrew and 
was openly fond of Leonard. She 
was a brilliant girl now, with all 
the buoyancy of a child; for four- 
and-twenty years of life had been 
to her like so many butterfly days 
of sunshine and sweet scents. The 
ten years of wandering, of experi- 
ence, of study, which had made 
Andrew Vansittart into almost a 
middle-aged man, had not brought 
a mark on her face—had not even 
deepened the dimple in her chin. 

Mr. Elliott rode over the next 
day to call upon Andrew, whose 
property lay next his own, and who, 
being a large landowner, belonged 
to an intelligible order of human 
beings. He was very well pleased 
with his visit; and as he rode 
through the long country lanes on 
his way back, he thought with 
pleasure that he had an agreeable 
neighbour. The short-cut through 
these by-lanes, across the two 
estates, was a delicious journey for 
a summer afternoon; the air was 
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heavy with the scent from the cle- 
matis-clad hedges on either side. 

Christel was standing on the 
lawn of their flower-garden as he 
rode up to the house. She was 
dressed in a quaint cotton dress of 
her own devising ; it was more like 
a flowered chintz from the ward- 
robe of a bygone beauty than any- 
thing else. Her long yellow hair 
lay on her shoulders ; a straw-hat, 
with a bunch of real half- faded 
poppies stuck in it, sheltered her 
face from the sun. She was an in- 
carnation of sunshine herself, and 
so much akin to that joy-giving 
influence that no sun-rays ever 
scorched her fair skin. She was as 
pink and white as a blush-rose, 
and quite as much at home out 
of doors. She came up to her 
father’s side before he dismounted. 
He rode a quiet cob, of which 
she was very fond. She preferred 
the society of an untamed colt out 
in the paddock, it is true ; but still 
she had an affection for her father’s 
quiet decorous hack, just as she 
had for her quiet decorous father 
himself. So she came out from 
among the flowers, and put her 
arms up against the horse’s neck. 

‘Well,’ she said, with her face in 
his mane, ‘how do you like An- 
drew Vansittart ? 

‘He is a very agreeable man,’ 
answered her father. ‘ He will be 
quite an acquisition in this quiet 
place. He seems to have been 
everywhere, and, better still, to 
have observed a great deal. He is 
evidently a man of considerable 
culture too: his scientific attain- 
ments are quite remarkable.’ 

‘I know I shall hate him!’ ex- 
claimed Christel, with a look up 
out of her wide clear gray eyes 
which Mr. Elliott did not under- 
stand. 

He regarded women as much 
more unreasonable animals than 
horses. So when he did not under- 


stand Christel, he Jaughed at her. 
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In this instance he might be for- 
given for adopting this course, for 
she was very unreasonable. 

‘I know I shall hate him! she 
repeated, with a wise shake of her 
head ; and then added, apparently 
by way of explanation, ‘ Scientific 
people are always disagreeable.’ 
Then, with a merry laugh, she ran 
away back into her flower-garden. 

‘Christel,’ cried Mr. Elliott, ‘I 
have asked him to dinner to-mor- 
row. Don’t forget that he is com- 
ing.’ 

She paused a moment, and 
looked as nearly cross as she was 
capable of doing. 

‘What a shame,’ she said, ‘to 
ask a nasty scientific sort of man! 
He'll take no notice of me. Never 
mind,’ said she, with a return to 
her merry mood, ‘1’ll tease him! 
He must be strangely altered if I 
can't do that still.’ And this time 
she really ran away and disap- 
peared among the trees, like one 
of the butterflies that flitted about. 

Mr. Elliott sighed a little as he 
turned his horse’s head to the 
stable. 

‘What a child she still is! he 
said to himself. ‘She seems too 
babyish to be married ; yet I would 
very gladly see her settled.’ 

Settled! Fancy settling a crea- 
ture like Christel, except after her 
own fashion! One might as well 
talk of settling a butterfly on any 
flower but the one of its choice. 
But Mr. Elliott was accustomed to 
look at life through his own par- 
ticular spectacles. Christel would 
have to marry properly: it was 


“only a question of taming her a 


little first. 

He did not know whether he 
could do it himself. He had a 
kind of idea that time would do 
it for him; and so he waited in 
patience, expecting every day to 
add some wisdom to his daughter's 
other charms. He felt sure that 
when she was a little older she 
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would recognise for herself that 
money and position are absolutely 
essential to comfort in this world ; 
and then her infatuation for Leo- 
nard Vansittart would have worn 
itself out. In fact, he was playing 
the waiting game; simply refusing 
to do anything but ignore the 
pledge which the young people 
had made to each other. He could 
not have tried this policy with 
quite so easy a courage had not 
Christel been such a merry yellow- 
haired little witch. It seemed as 
if absolute childish youthfulness 
would still be hers for another 
half a lifetime. 

When Andrew was shown into 
the Elliotts’ drawing-room the next 
evening, he saw, sitting in a low 
chair in the bow-window, the child 
whom in his passionate boyhood 
he had half-worshipped—the same 
child, it seemed to him, scarcely 
any larger, only with an added 
witchery that made her a child- 
woman. She was as infantine, as 
delicate, as dainty as ever; and 
with the same wilful look in her 
wide gray eyes that had intoxicated 
him long ago. It had made him 
long to conquer her then; and he 
had tried to conquer her, only 
to be humiliated by the mischie- 
vous girl, and thrashed by his bro- 
ther. Inall the actual life he had 
passed through since, he had never 
forgiven either of them. The first 
glance from Christel’s eyes stung 
him anew with the fierce passion 
which in such a nature as his takes 
the place of love. It roused in 
him all the old wild desire to tame 
her, to subdue her, to make her 
accept his love by superior force 
of will. He was a man who loved 
power as great tyrants love it; he 
did not care to conquer the weak ; 
he liked to be stronger than the 
strong. Miss Christel was preju- 
diced against him, and she was 
one of those straightforward people 
who show dislike in their eyes. 
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This provoked him. He exerted 
himself to please her; and cer- 
tainly, however taciturn and mo- 
rose on ordinary occasions, he 
could be charming enough when 
he chose. He had a peculiarly 
subdued manner of describing 
scenes and places, which had a 
fascination for the listener; the 
point of the description rested in 
your mind and took hold there, 
while the describer was never too 
prominent. All his easy gossip 
about foreign countries delighted 
and interested Miss Christel, who 
had a great love of adventure. She 
did her best to hide her delight 
and interest, for she awoke now 
and then to the consciousness that 
he was bent upon making himself 
agreeable to her. But he was satis- 
fied with his success; it was glori- 
ous to have those big eyes fully 
fixed on him in all the absorbed 
rapture of wonder and anticipation. 
Christel was one of those imagina- 
tive people who take a picture of 
life or scenery, and fill it in, colour 
it, dream of it, live in it. 

‘If only,’ she sighed to herself 
that night,—‘ if only he had not 
got that horrid way of looking at 
one, like an ogre wanting a meal 
— if only I didn’t dislike him—and, 
above all, if only he wasn’t Leo- 
nard’s elder brother, I believe 
Andrew Vansittart would be a very 
fascinating person.’ And then she 
quickly forgot him and fell asleep, 
to dream of wandering through 
wonderful foreign lands hand in 
hand with Leonard. 

Mr. Andrew Vansittart was much 
liked by some of the neighbouring 
families ; but in his own immediate 
circle of retainers, tenants and ser- 
vants, he was unpopular from the 
first. His temper was naturally 
passionate, tyrannical, revengeful. 
He bore grudges against his ser- 
vants; he expected perfection from 
them, and yet he could never bring 
himself to treat them as reasonable 
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human beings. According to his 
creed they were always doing wrong, 
whether evidently so or not; so 
that it was quite unnecessary waste 
of complaisance to treat them as 
if doing right. His own servant 
was as little liked as himself; he 
could speak only a few words of 
English, and was commonly sup- 
posed to bear within his breast 
various awful secrets of his master’s. 
This idea arose principally from 
the fact that Mr. Vansittart was 
fond of solitude now and then, 
but that he allowed this servant to 
be about him when no one else 
was permitted to come near. He 
had not been long in the house 
before be had the south wing of it 
shut off altogether from the rest 
by a great baize-door, which was 
fitted with some very sturdy fasten- 
ings. Sometimes his valet was the 
custodian of this door for a week 
at a time, and only through him 
could even a message reach his 
master. ‘This mode of procedure 
was easily understood by Mr. Van- 
sittart’s friends, the simple truth 
being that he was devoted toscience, 
and that the baize-door hid behind 
it a laboratory, and enabled him 
now and then to finish some ex- 
periments undisturbed. But such 
practical explanations were not at 
all satisfactory to the minds of the 
servants and the village gossips, 
especially to those of them who 
had any reason to dislike the land- 
lord and master. It was soon 
whispered about among the old 
women that Mr. Vansittart had 
learned the secrets of wizardship 
during his travels, and that his 
faithful valet was a familiar demon 
who had been subjugated by fero- 
cious arts. When Christel heard 
this she pricked her ears, and then 
laughed. 

‘They are not far wrong,’ said 
she to Mr. Elliott; ‘there is not 
much difference between what he 
is now and what he would have 
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He 
would have been called a wizard 
then, and ducked, or something of 
the sort; now he is called a man 


been a century or two ago. 


of science. Do you know,’ she 
said, suddenly growing serious, ‘he 
has animals taken into his room, 
and they never come out again ?” 

‘Why, what nonsense !’ exclaim- 
ed Mr. Elliott with an uneasy 
laugh. ‘ He is not a physiologist ; I 
don’t suppose he goes in for dis- 
section.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Christel so- 
lemnly ; ‘ but I wish I knew what 
he does with the animals.’ 

‘There is no reason to suppose 
that he does anything with them 
which you would object to,’ replied 
Mx. Elliott. 

‘No,’ answered Christel, ‘ except 
that I hate him.’ 

‘O, said Mr. Elliott, with that 
kind of intonation which means, 
‘Of course, if I am talking to a 
perfectly unreasonable creature, I 
consider the discussion at an end.’ 

Truth to tell, it had occurred to 
him of late that Mr. Vansittart was 
extremely fond of seeking Miss 
Christel’s society. It seemed to 
him unfortunate and awkward that 
the man should be Leonard’s bro- 
ther; but nevertheless he was a 
permissible wooer. And Mr. Elliott 
made the best of all such wooers ; 
each one opened a new possibility 
of a satisfactory future for his wild 
Christel. But these passed her by 
like so many phantoms, these eli- 
gibles. She was wild and eccentric 
enough to be really faithful. She 
was tenacious in dislikes too; for 
though Mr. Andrew Vansittart per- 
sistently exerted himself to be 
charming when in her society, she 
disliked him as heartily as when 
they were children together. With 


Master Charlie, on the contrary, 
she was great friends; indeed that 
young gentleman considered Miss 
Christel and his uncle Leonard to 
be the two most agreeable people 
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of his acquaintance. Truth to tell, 
he so often unconsciously did them 
a good turn that they could not 
but be agreeable to him. He 
was a kind of innocent carrier- 
pigeon, who carried news from one 
to another. But, apart from this, 
Christel grew really fond of him ; 
for he was of a warm Southern 
temperament, full of emotion, and 
that genius in life and love which 
the Southern races have as strongly 
as their genius in colour or music. 
He had this from his mother, and 
evidently he was as little capable 
of entering into companionship 
with his father as she had been. 
He delighted in escaping from 
the stateliness and the solitudes, 
peopled with family phantoms, of 
old Vansittart Hall; he was per- 
petually pervading uncle Leonard’s 
bachelor establishment, and he 
often walked across to the Elliotts’, 
or rode there on his little fiery 
pony. He was tall for his age, 
and his black hair and eyes were 
made almost startling by extreme 
pallor of complexion. Mr Van- 
sittart said that he was born in 
Australia, and that this pale colour 
meant no delicacy, but was com- 
mon to Europeans born in that 
climate. At the same time he 
often showed considerable anxiety 
about Master Charlie’s health. 
Sometimes he physicked him out 
of mysterious vials, which came 
from the laboratory; and this pro- 
cess Charlie much disliked, al- 
though he was obliged to confess 
that it generally made him feel 
better. But nothing out of the 
laboratory could find favour in his 
eyes ; he had a nervous horror of 
that part of the house which was 
shut off by the green-baize door, 
though it was the south wing, and 
was bathed daily in morning sun- 
shine. So strong is the influence 
of human character, that it was 
possible for Mr. Andrew Vansit- 
tart to make that sunniest side of 
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the house seem dark to the other 
inmates. 

All this time, through the sweet 
sultry summer days, Leonard lin- 
gered round the Elliotts’ house, 
trying to make up his mind to go 
away and leave Christel behind ; 
for this little woman would not be 
persuaded to go with him. She 
would do nothing to displease her 
father. Leonard had a vague idea 
that in London, with the help of 
some of the numerous fellows he 
knew, he would get an appoint- 
ment of some sort or other. But 
he found it harder to leave Christel 
now Andrew was at home, although 
he knew she avowedly hated him. 
He had, unacknowledged, an un- 
comfortable feeling about his bre- 
ther; he shared a little of the po- 
pular suspicion of Mr. Vansittart’s 
private occupation. He knew per- 
fectly well that the rooms which 
were shut off in Vansittart Hall 
were arranged for the carrying 
out of certain scientific and phy- 
siological studies; but, at the 
same time, he disliked them. He 
was a soft-hearted young fellow, 
and, like Christel, he objected 
to a place into which innocent 
animals went and whence they 
never returned. It partook, to his 
fancy, of the character of a tomb, 
and of a specially horrid tomb, for 
no one could tell what was done to 
these poor beasts. Perhaps they 
were vivisected ! 

One afternoon—a soft, sultry, 
sleepy afternoon—Miss Christel 
lay in her hammock, which was 
slung between two of the great 
oaks on the lawn. She had an 
open book in her hand, but her 
real occupation was fanning herself 
with a great chestnut leaf. She 
looked as if she intended to lie 
there, calm and undisturbed, to all 
eternity ; whereas the force of cir- 
cumstances ordained that to-day 
should come a certain crisis in her 
life. 








Leonard came striding over the 
lawn toher. She did not move— 
only looked round and smiled ; but 
her smile met with no response. 
Leonard’s face was black as a 
thundercloud, his very lips seemed 
to tremble with some excitement. 

‘Christel!’ he exclaimed, as he 
stood beside her and looked down 
into her face ; ‘what do you sup- 
pose that impudent scoundrel had 
the face to tell me just now?’ 

‘I don’t know who you mean by 
that description,’ interposed Chris- 
tel. 

*I mean Andrew Vansittart,’ 
said Leonard, with a tone as if he 
would like to bite the very name 
between his teeth. 

‘Your brother?’ said Christel, 
with the coolest air of indifference, 
flirting her broad green fan the 
while. 

‘I stand corrected—my brother!’ 
said Leonard very savagely. ‘Well, 
he informed me just now that he 
meant to propose for you—you, 
Christel ? 

‘What an absurd idea!’ she ex- 
claimed, half laughing at her lover’s 
fierceness. 

‘I tell you I nearly thrashed him; 
I shall thrash him yet, I know,’ he 
added morosely, putting his hands 
in his pockets and staring at Chris- 
tel in the most ferocious manner. 

‘O no, don’t! she exclaimed. 
‘Don’t make that dreadful man 
angry with you, my dear boy. Ah, 
a visitor!’ she said, changing her 
tone and sitting up in her ham- 
mock, as a servant, holding a sal- 
ver, came towards them across the 
lawn. She took the card from the 
salver, smiled to herself, said to the 
servant, ‘ Yes, I will see him. Show 
him in ; and then, with the wildest 
wickedest look up out of her eyes, 
said, as soon as the servant’s back 
was turned, ‘Mr. Andrew Vansit- 
tart, come to propose ; I am going 
to acc—O no, I forgot—to refuse 
him, Yes, I am goingto refuse him.’ 
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And she slowly rose, putting 
her bows and falbalas straight the 
while. 

‘Christel cried Leonard, in a 
sudden desperation; ‘for God’s 
sake, if you care one straw for the 
money, and the estate, and the 
position, take him and let me go. 
Don’t be bound by our pledge! I'll 
go and find some fighting.’ 

*O, you old absurdity ! laughed 
Christel, flinging her chestnut leaf 
at him, and then she ran away over 
the lawn to the house. But before 
she reached the drawing-room door 
she had put on her very demurest 
air; and when Mr. Vansittart saw 
how grave and well-behaved she 
looked as she came in, he knew, 
from old experience, that she was 
in her wickedest mood—he was 
not ill pleased at that. It made 
him feel her to be worth the win- 
ning. It gave him some of the ex- 
citement that a fine four-in-hand 
gives to a man who likes driv- 
ing. 

He ‘didn’t understand driving 
that team, anyhow,’ asan American 
would say. He came out from the 
drawing-room in a little while with 
a dark flush in his sallow face, leav- 
ing mischievous Miss Christel lazily 
lounging in a rocking-chair. Here 
her father found her a few minutes 
later. He flung himself down in 
a chair opposite, in the way that 
meant he was out of sorts. 

‘Another good offer thrown away,’ 
he said angrily. ‘I met Andrew 
Vansittart in the avenue. It’s an- 
noying for you to refuse him in this 
off-hand way; for I gave him per- 
mission to speak to you.’ 

‘Which you had no right to do, 
papa!’ cried Miss Christel, getting 
up out of her rocking-chair and 
walking nearer to him. ‘You know 
as well as I do that I am pledged 
to Leonard—that I shall marry no 
one else. You only make yourself 
foolish by letting other men speak 
to me. You ought to know me 
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well enough by this time to know 
that I shall never change.’ 

‘And you,’ answered Mr. Elliott 
angrily, ‘ought to know me well 
enough to believe that I shall never 
give my permission to your throw- 
ing yourself away on a poor devil 
of a younger son like that.’ 

Father and daughter were angrier 
than they had ever been in their 
lives before ; but the stormy scene 
between them was absolutely no- 
thing to the bitterness of that which 
took place between the two Van- 
sittart brothers just outside the 
Elliotts’ gate. Leonard had been 
hanging about there, allowing his 
mind to dwell on the hideous 
thought of Andrew being permitted 
to make love to his Christel, until 
at last he felt that he must have it 
out with him one way or another. 
He would have liked to repeat his 
boyish thrashing, and could have 
done it easily, for he was half as 
broad again across the chest as An- 
drew, who had given his strength 
to study instead of athletics; but 
this very fact made Leonard feel 
he must choke down that physical 
desire. After a few fierce bitter 
words on both sides—for when 
men turn against their own flesh 
and blood, it is startling to see how 
they can hate—Andrew suddenly 
grew calm. 

‘Never mind,’ he said, ‘ her pre- 
ference won’t serve you much, for 
her father will never let her marry 
a man without property. I have 
the whip-hand of you there. I’ve 
kept you out of the property, and 
ll keep you out of it. I swear 
that if Charlie and I were laid in 
our graves to-morrow, I’d come 
back in my shroud to keep you out 
of it.’ 

With which he turned and 
walked away down the road in 
which they were standing, leaving 
Leonard lost in surprise at the 
depth of hatred which his brother’s 
manner and eyes had revealed. 
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He himself was a hotheaded fel- 
low, and was already beginning to 
cool down a little from his first 
anger. Christel had been faithful 
to him; that was all he really 
cared about. Now that she had 
refused Andrew he felt safer and 
more content. He resolved that 
he would go to London and seek 
some fortune which should advance 
him in the world sufficiently to 
claim Christel. She wished him 
to do this; for she liked a man to 
have ambition. So now he made 
his arrangements; and in a few 
days he had left his home and 
gone to London. He had large 
connections; and having a very 
active mind and winning manners, 
he was not long without abundance 
of occupation. He took a private 
secretaryship to a political leader, 
as an excellent opportunity for 
gaining experience, and soon found 
that his ambition had only been 
latent. This delighted Christel, 
and her letters of sympathising in- 
terest fired him yet more. But he 
had the long years before him of 
patiently working his way, which 
is inevitable at the beginning of a 
career; there was no hope yet 
that he could have Christel’s com- 
panionship. 

The long hot summer was now 
gone, and autumn was beginning 
to be chilly and wild. The wood 
fire burned brightly all day long in 
Vansittart Hall; fires were kept 
burning all over the house. For 
Mr. Vansittart and Charlie were 
both chilled at the very thought 
of the coming winter, the first after 
their arriving in England. Charlie 
grew paler, and his eyes seemed 
larger and brighter: with every 
breath of cold and damp that 
came across the wide wind-swept 
park. When at last the first snow 
fell, and a bitter east wind blew 
across the white waste, keeping it 
frozen, then Charlie actually be- 
came ill. He remained shut up 
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in his room, and there was con- 
sternation at Vansittart Hall. 

Christel would much have liked 
to go and see the poor child, who 
had always been a favourite with 
her ; but since her refusal of An- 
drew, the intercourse between the 
houses had almost ceased. Even 
Mr. Elliott had discovered that 
Andrew was rather morose. ‘The 
Hall was become a gloomy place 
again, with the heir sick in bed, 
and the master shut up perpetually 
in his laboratory. Everybody was 
sorry for poor Charlie, who seemed 
really quite crushed by the cold ; 
but it was supposed that he would 
revive with the spring, and that it 
only meant a few months of seclu- 
sion. 

But as the winter grew darker 
and bleaker, there was greater 
anxiety about him. His father 
had two of the neighbouring doc- 
tors in attendance; and at last 
physicians were sent for from 
London, and wondrous fees were 
paid them for a few wondrous 
words. It was plain now that 
Charlie was dangerously ill. 

The father’s anxiety about him 
grew fearful to witness. The old 
housekeeper declared she had 
never supposed Mr. Vansittart to 
have so much natural feeling in 
him. But she greatly preferred 
to keep him out of the room, and 
still more so to keep away his 
valet, whom she always persisted 
in calling ‘that horrid black man.’ 
Why he should be needed in the 
sick-room at all, the nurses could 
not see; but either he or his mas- 
ter was perpetually there watching 
the boy’s state. 

There came a day at last when 
the doctors shook their heads ; 
and then one of them asked for 
Mr. Vansittart. He was taken to 
where the master sat in the hall 
by the great log-fire, amid the por- 
traits of bygone beauties. The 


doctor prefaced what he had to 
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say as well as he could; but it 
soon came out. There was no 
hope. 

Mr. Vansittart’s thin nervous 
hands clutched at the arms of the 
oak-chair in which he sat. 

‘ Absolutely none?’ he asked. 

‘None,’ repeated the physician ; 
‘it will be a miracle if he lives 
through this night. Nothing more 
can be done for him.’ 

*O,’ exclaimed the unhappy fa- 
ther, ‘if I could only take him, 
even now, to a warm climate— 

‘That would save him,’ inter- 
rupted the doctor ; ‘but, then, it 
is impossible. He is so weak that 
it would simply be murder to re- 
move him. If it were possible to 
suspend the life until next summer, 
he might revive so as to be able 
to bear the journey and escape 
from this climate. .But the days 
of miracles are gone; and it is im- 
possible to save his life.’ 

Mr. Vansittart stared at him 
without reply; the doctor con- 
cluded that he was overwhelmed 
with grief, and thought it best to 
retire. An instant after he had 
left the room, Mr. Vansittart’s voice 
rang out in a peremptory call. Im- 
mediately his dark-skinned valet 
appeared. 

‘Did you hear what that man 
said ?? asked Mr. Vansittart, look- 
ing up into the servant’s face. ‘ You 
know enough English now to un- 
derstand when you listen; and I 
know you were listening.’ 

‘He said that Master Charles 
must die,’ replied the man, in a soft 
composed manner. 

‘Unless—you heard this ?—un- 
less his life could be suspended by 
a miracle, till the warmth of next 
summer should come. Are the 
days of miracles over? I wi//save 
him! I will keep the estate from 
Leonard! And I dare not trust to 
my own life. This cold penetrates 
me through and through. No, I 
must save him. It will not be 
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tampering with life now, for the 
doctors say he must die. Go, in- 
stantly, and open the doors into 
the south wing ; we will carry him 
now into my rooms.’ 

How much the dark man under- 
stood of Mr. Vansittart’s speech it 
would be difficult to guess. He 
stood by in perfect composure, as 
if he heard nothing; but he went 
at once to do what he was told to 
do. Soon afterwards the nurses 
were scared by the appearance of 
Mr. Vansittart and his servant in 
the sick boy’s room, carrying some 
sort of stretcher. Without listen- 
ing to remonstrance they cleverly 
took the boy up in the sheet he 
was lying on, and thus transferred 
him to the stretcher. Almost be- 
fore the astonished women had 
time to realise what was taking 
place, the child had vanished, car- 
ried away bodily. 

That night there was a demon- 
stration in the servants’ hall. The 
butler, who particularly disliked a 
habit Mr. Vansittart had of keeping 
a mental check upon the wine 
which was consumed, always main- 
tained that the dogs and cats who 
had disappeared behind the baize 
door had been cut up alive. What 
else could be done with them? 
Mr. Vansittart was one of those 
cold-blooded vivisectors ; there was 
no doubt of it. The butler set up 
to be a man of authority on such 
matters, as he professed to be of 
high culture and knowledge of the 
world; so the servants listened in 
horror. To-night, when the nurses 
had rushed down-stairs with their 
horrid tale, and a personal inspec- 
tion showed that Master Charles 
had indeed disappeared, and that 
the baize door was bolted and 
barred, this leader of opinion ap- 
pealed to the ladies and gentlemen 
present to know what they sup- 
posed Master Charles had been 
taken in there for, when at the point 
of death and yet not dead? 
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A silence fell on the company ; 
one or two young housemaids be- 
came hysterical. The suggestions, 
though unuttered—perhaps all the 
more for that reason—were too 
dreadful. Several servants gave 
notice the next morning. Mr. Van- 
sittart made no inquiries as to the 
cause of their discontent. He 
knew himself to be unpopular, and 
he was well aware that this last act 
was just the thing to make him re- 
garded with dislike. But he did 
not falter in his purpose. For two 
or three days he and the valet were 
absorbedly busy in some occupa- 
tion which kept them behind the 
baize door. Then the valet re- 
appeared, and gave out that Master 
Charlie had been embalmed ; that 
as Mr. Vansittart intended to pre- 
serve the body, there would be no 
funeral; and that the household 
was not to be put into black, as 
Mr. Vansittart objected on principle 
to such manifestations of sorrow. 
All this was indirect unofficial in- 
formation, obtained through this 
servant ; but as Mr. Vansittart shut 
himself up and vouchsafed no ex- 
planations to any one, it had to be 
accepted. But there was a very 
uncomfortable feeling about the 
whole affair, and people began to 
look askant at Vansittart Hall, and 
sigh for the old days when the place 
was properly kept up; indeed now 
and then there was almost a wish 
expressed that the inclement win- 
ter would carry off the father, now 
the son was gone, so that Leonard, 
who was always a favourite, might 
come into possession and make the 
Hall pleasant again. Strangely 
enough these half-whispered wishes 
seemed not unlikely to be pro- 
phetic. 

One day Mr. Elliott came into the 
drawing-room, where Christel was 
curled up in a large armchair right 
in front of the fire. She was a little 
woman who knew how to be, and 
how to look, comfortable. 
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‘Have you heard from Leonard 
lately? he asked rather abruptly, 
as he came to warm his hands at 
the fire. ‘ How is he getting on ?’ 

‘QO, very well ; working so hard,’ 
said Christel, with a flush of plea- 
sure. 

‘Is he very busy—too busy to 
run down, do you think ?” 

‘Why, papa?’ exclaimed Christel, 
in great amazement. 

‘Because he ought, I think, to 
come down. Haven't you heard 
that his brother is dangerously ill ? 
He might come to us, you know,’ 
Mr. Elliot added rather doubtfully, 
‘if he does not like going to the 
Hall while his brother is there.’ 

Christel said nothing for a mo- 
ment, and Mr. Elliott, feeling rather 
awkward, went out of the room. 
Christel sat gazing at the fire, and 
growing hot and cold at once. 
This, then, was the secret of her 
father’s gradual change of manner 
to her, and the different tone of 
his references to Leonard. Leo- 
nard was the heir now, and, as it 
seemed, might very soon be in 
possession. It changed the face 
of events to Mr. Elliott’s eyes. 
Christel shuddered as she thought 
of it. Must her happiness be 
bought at the expense of two lives ? 
And yet, though she shuddered, 
her heart beat faster. She had 
done nothing to injure Mr. Van- 
sittart—she had nothing to prick 
her conscience, even if he died— 
and she really so disliked him, that, 
it seemed to her, the world would 
be the brighter for his absence, and 
then— No, she dared not think 
about the difference it would make 
to her and her patient lover; the 
man was not dead yet. But she 
would have been more than human 
had she not then and there written 
to Leonard all that her father had 
said. She was not more than hu- 
man, and therefore she did it, 
writing with very flushed cheeks 
and brilliant eyes. 
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And meanwhile Andrew Van- 
sittart was fighting with death. He 
had not dreamed of its approach 
until he felt its grip upon his throat. 
He had entirely overtasked him- 
self, so absorbed had he been upon 
the processes which he had applied 
to his child’s body. He had never 
given a thought to himself from the 
moment he had taken the boy from 
his sick-room until one morning 
when he tried to rise and found 
that he was too weak to stand. 
Even then he could not believe 
that he was ill. The experiment 
which he was engaged upon was 
one so interesting, so exciting, so 
far more fascinating than any ex- 
periment which he, or indeed any 
other human being, had ever at- 
tempted, that he could not imagine 
his being incapacitated in any way 
to work it out to the end. But he 
had altogether over-estimated his 
strength. The intense mental anx- 
iety to which he had subjected 
himself, the ceaseless physical rest- 
lessness which followed upon it, 
proved too great a strain fora body 
never very strong, and already wea- 
kened by the trial of an English 
winter. 

When at last he realised that his 
hold on life was indeed most doubt- 
ful, he passed into a pitiful state of 
agitation and distress. 

‘Who will carry out my work ?” 
he cried out continually. 

*I will, master,’ said the valet, 
who alone came near him at this 
time. 

‘You will forget—you will be 
careless—you will not know the 
right time. Perhaps even you will 
not be here! What can I do to 
make it certain? And then he 
would fall into deep fits of brood- 
ing. 
The result of a few days of this 
sombre brooding was that his mind 
was illuminated by an idea. He 
was at once all tremulous eager- 
ness. He immediately began to 
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write out telegrams for certain 
of his agents. He was perpetu- 
ally in communication with peo- 
ple in various parts of the world, 
who supplied him with differ- 
ent things which he required for 
his experiments, or who gave him 
information of the newest inven- 
tions. After this there was a pe- 
riod which was so trying as to 
make at last an impression upon 
the valet. Even he began to grow 
a shade paler beneath his sallow- 
ness, and to look thinner and more 
nervous. Mr. Vansittart was now 
in that state which admits of no 
such possibility as rest. Night and 
day alike he passed in perfecting 
his plans. To him there was no 
night or day, only a brief period of 
life in which he must conclude 
every arrangement that he had to 
make. 

It was done at last. There came 
a night when he felt that he had 
done all he could, and that it 
was fortunate, for he was incapable 
of doing anything more. The re- 
action from excitement was already 
upon him—he was going fast. 

He sat in the armchair in which 
he was wheeled from place to place. 
He was helpless, and unable to 
move from it. Just now it was 
placed in the middle of a large 
room in the south wing, a very 
beautiful room, which had been 
used as a dancing-room in the days 
when there was gaiety in the Hall. 
It was lighted by one great hang- 
ing lamp, which cast a clear strong 
light all over it. The furniture 
of the room was very strange, and 
affected the eye with a sense of 
something so inharmonious with 
cheerful orderly life as to fill the 
soul with melancholy, and, indeed, 
with something like despair. 

In the centre of the room, be- 
neath the lamp, stood a large oak 
table. Some great crimson-silk 
cushions covered it, and, pillowed 
on this fantastic bier, lay a rigid 
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silent form. It was hidden en- 
tirely by a thin white-silk coverlet, 
which only revealed the immov- 
able outline. Close beside this 
table was a stand holding a large 
instrument of steel and brass, the 
centre part of which looked more 
like a huge horizontal screw than 
anything else, while at one end 
was a large piece of clockwork, 
from which, at considerable inter- 
vals, a solitary and lugubrious tick 
proceeded. On the other side of 
the table was a very small stand, 
holding nothing but two luminous 
iridescent vases of liquid. These 
were sealed over, as if their con- 
tents were most precious. 

Beyond these things the room 
was empty, except for some long 
shelves upon the walls, which con- 
tained books, and were adorned 
with various strange skulls and 
skeletons. The high windows were 
shuttered, and heavy curtains were 
drawn across them. They were 
old tapestry curtains, and the fi- 
gures worked upon them looked 
curiously out of place in this cham- 
ber. 

Mr. Vansittart sat still and silent 
here until his servant entered the 
room. 

‘ Argon,’ he said, ‘everything I 
can do is done. Even the words 
are pronounced. Now there is 
one thing for you to do. Take 
that red chalk, and write large 
upon the wall the words I tell 
you.’ 

Argon obeyed, choosing a wall 
which was altogether bare. 

* Write,’ said his master, ‘ write— 
*“‘ Obey the voice.” Write it large 
across the wall.’ 

When Argon had completed his 
task he came back to his master’s 
side. 

‘Now,’ said Andrew Vansittart, 
‘wheel my chair out of the room, 
and then come back and put out 
the lamp.’ 

This was done, and Argon locked 
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the door of the room on the out- 
side. 

‘Leave the key there,’ said Mr. 
Vansittart : ‘never take it out. It 
might be lost. Only bear in mind 
that no one comes near these rooms 
till the middle of next summer. It 
will not be difficult: the servants 
are all afraid of the rooms. Now 
take me anywhere—into the dining- 
room—and send for a doctor. It’s 
only decent to have a doctor in at 
the death.’ With which grim plea- 
santry Andrew Vansittart laid his 
head back on his chair, and seemed 
to pass into a half-unconscious state. 

He let them do their will with 
him, swallowed physic, and sub- 
mitted to anything. He never com- 
plained, except now and then of 
the cold. He was in this state 
when his brother Leonard came to 
see him. The moment he entered 
the room Andrew burst out laugh- 
ing. Leonard was startled, and 
thought Andrew must be out of his 
mind. The obvious embarrassment 
into which he had thrown his 
brother seemed to amuse Andrew 
afresh; for he laughed yet more, 
with a grim chuckling that was 
horrible to hear. At last it passed 
into a positive spasm of laughter, 
and suddenly ceased. 

Leonard started forward. Andrew 
had flung back his head, and re- 
mained thus motionless, the grin 
still extending his lips. 

Argon came into the room at 
that moment, and, seeing his mas- 
ter’s state, quickly wheeled the 
chair away through the hall into 
the south wing. 

Very soon after the doctor was 
sent for. He was admitted through 
the baize door by Argon, and was 
led into a small room, where An- 
drew Vansittart’s body lay upon a 
couch, covered. 

‘He is dead,’ said Argon. ‘Will 
you have some wine before you 
examine him? It is good, that my 
master kept for his own use.’ 
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The doctor—a little bullet-head- 
ed man, who drank hard, rode hard, 
and worked hard—did not refuse. 
He drank a glass, smacked his lips, 
and took another—and yet another. 
Then he uncovered the body and 
examined it. 

‘ Poor fellow !’ he said; ‘he was 
young to die—and to own a pipe 
of such wine as that !’ 

When he went out he told Leo- 
nard that‘all was over, with a new 
deference in his manner. 

The death-scene so horrified 
Leonard that he could scarcely re- 
main in the house. To his healthy 
natural mind the only explanation 
of it was that his brother had died 
mad; and this alone affected him 
with the shrinking horror which 
disease of mind causes in a very 
positively sane person. Perhaps 
Miss Christel, with her wild ways 
and wilful mind, was not very posi- 
tively sane; at all events she was 
much more curious about the whole 
affair than her lover was. 

‘I wonder,’ said she, when he 
had told her of the way in which 
his brother died—‘I wonder why 
he should /augh when he saw you? 
There’s more in that than you 
think. Mr. Andrew was about 
twenty times as deep as you are. 
I believe he has played you some 
trick, and is laughing over it now.’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t in- 
dulge in such horrid churchyard 
fancies!’ cried Leonard, whose 
mind was of the simple material- 
istic order, and who immediately 
pictured to himself his brother’s 
corpse grinning in the grave. 

He had persuaded the Elliotts 
into going abroad for a few months. 
He could not be married until the 
six months’ period of mourning had 
expired. The house must be shut 
up; and what could be better than 
to get away from England for a 
while, before he entered into pos- 
session at Vansittart Hall? And 
now that he was tacitly recognised 
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as Miss Christel’s lover and future 
husband, Mr. Elliott was willing to 
fall in with his plans; for, as the 
owner of the Vansittart property, 
he very charmingly fulfilled the 
double purpose of satisfying Mr. 
Elliott’s requirements and Miss 
Christel’s also, who now was al- 
lowed to consider herself properly 
engaged. 

Everything went merry as mar- 
riage-bells with these lovers now. 
Mr. Elliott agreed to take Christel 
abroad, and to let Leonard hover 
about her as much as he liked. 
Leonard, in the new receipt of his 
revenues, felt that such a holiday 
was what he wanted, and that, as 
he could not be married in the im- 
mediate face ofhis brother’s funeral, 
this was the next best thing to it. 

So they flitted about the Conti- 
nent happily enough until the sum- 
mer came again, and then they 
decided to go home and have 
Vansittart Hall prepared for the 
wedding. It was really to come 
off at last; and the pertinacious 
lovers felt as if life had a meaning 
after all, when they were to have 
just exactly what they wanted, by 
dint of perseveringly waiting for it. 

Vansittart Hall had been shut 
up all through the early spring, with 
a few old domestics of the family 
to look after it—among them Mr. 
Andrew’s own servant, who asked 
to be allowed to remain and attend 
to his master’s old rooms until their 
contents should be looked over. 

Leonard had very willingly agreed 
to this proposal, as he was quite 
prepared to believe that there were 
articles of scientific value in his 
brother’s rooms ; but he much pre- 
ferred not meddling with them him- 
self. Now, however, the house 
would have to be set in order for 
his bride; and in the face of a 
glorious summer morning, with 
Christel at his side, he felt equal to 
any investigations. 

The three rode over together to 
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Vansittart Hall the morning after 
their return from the Continent ; 
for Leonard was anxious, now that 
the few months necessary for de- 
cency had elapsed since his bro- 
ther’s death, to hasten on the 
preparations as fast as possible. 
It was a perfect day, and the hedges 
were full of clematis-flower, making 
the air heavy with sweetness, just 
as they had been a year ago, when 
Andrew had ridden through them 
to propose for Christel. 

‘I confess to some curiosity,’ 
said Mr. Elliott, bringing his horse 
closer to Leonard’s, and thereby 
interrupting some interesting dis- 
cussion between the lovers—‘I 
confess to some curiosity as to the 
contents of Mr. Vansittart’s labora- 
tory. It is evident, from what I 
have heard since his death, that he 
was one of the most advanced 
scientific experimentalists, and was 
connected with some persons who 
have been working in a new direc- 
tion out in Australia. It is a curious 
attempt, which seems to our physio- 
logists quite absurd, to produce 
artificial hibernation in animals. 

‘O papa,’ exclaimed Christel, 
with a shudder, ‘don’t mention 
those horrid experiments and those 
poor animals! I had nearly for- 
gotten about it.’ 

‘You need not look so scared, 
my dear,’ replied Mr. Elliott. ‘If 
Mr. Vansittart was working as I 
fancy he was, he would cause no 
pain to the animals he experi- 
mented on. But we will wait and 
see what we find before we discuss 
it any further. Of course I may 
be quite wrong in my surmises.’ 

The old housekeeper and her 
little group of retainers came into 
the big hall, and opened the great 
entrance-door wide to welcome 
them. ‘The new master was a very 
welcome sight to the servants, for 
it was growing dull and gloomy in 
the deserted house ; and moreover 
Leonard was a great favourite with 








them, many of whom had known 
him from a baby, and were de- 
lighted to have him in authority. 
Christel was no less popular; the 
servants could not admire her 
enough, as she moved about, the 
long skirt of her sage-green riding- 
habit over her arm, and her bril- 
liant hair glancing in the sun. 
There was much unclosing of shut- 
ters and opening of windows in all 
the great disused rooms of the 
house. Mr. Elliott and Leonard 
lingered in the doorway of the 
house, for Leonard discovered 
some repairs which were needful, 
and began to ask Mr. Elliott’s ad- 
vice, and to make notes as to what 
should be done. Christel soon 
tired of these practical discussions, 
and wandered away into the in- 
terior of the house, thinking to 
herself that she would please her 
own fancy in choosing her own 
rooms before the others rejoined 
her. The servants looked smil- 
ingly after her bright little figure, 
and some followed her; but she 
danced so merrily up and down 
the queer stairs and through the 
old-fashioned rooms that presently 
they dropped behind. She opened 
the doors and shook the tapestry, 
and laughed up at the family pic- 
tures, thinking to herself, in her 
wild vain little head, that she would 
make as good a Vansittart for 
beauty as any of those dames who 
looked down so demurely at their 
new relation. Nowhere did she 
pause more than a second, but ran 
on gleefully from room to room, 
thinking to herself what fun it 
would be to be sole mistress of 
the queer old Hall. At last, how- 
ever, she was met by an obstacle. 
Right before was a great green- 
baize door, shut. She tried the 
handle: locked—the door was 
locked. Her curiosity was instantly 
aroused. » What was behind the 
baize door? Mr. Vansittart’s own 
rooms, perhaps. Now she hada 
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great horror of Mr. Vansittart’s 
secrets ; but in the presence of 
such a radiant morning of sunshine 
she could not be afraid of anything, 
and in her new sense of ownership 
she felt provoked at once by a 
locked door. So, after a moment’s 
thought, she turned to go and ask 
the housekeeper about it, when 
she found herself face to face with 
a servant who had come quietly 
behind her. He was a dark-skinned 
man, and instantly she recollected 
him as Mr. Vansittart’s valet. 

‘I have the key,’ he said. ‘ Would 
mademoiselle like to go in? 

For a moment she felt afraid, 
and inclined to fetch Leonard to 
go with her. The idea of explor- 
ing Mr. Andrew’s den, in company 
with the confidant of his secrets, 
rather alarmed her. But she looked 
up at the sunshine which streamed 
in through a high window, and in 
an instant felt ashamed of herself. 

‘Open the door! she said im- 
periously. ‘The man did so, mak- 
ing Christel feel, for a moment, 
uncomfortable again by closing it 
as soon as they had passed through. 
But it was as bright and sunny on 
one side of the door as on the 
other, so she recalled her courage. 
They stood in a piece of passage, 
which had been simply divided 
from the other piece by the erec- 
tion of this door. There was no 
mystery so far. ‘Two or three 
doors opened from this piece of 
passage. Christel stood still, hesi- 
tating which to open. Argon 
decided for her. He advanced to 
the centre one, turned the key, 
and opened it. 

Christel shuddered. A cold blast 
of air, as though from an under- 
ground ice-house, came through 
the door and chilled her whole 
frame. ‘The room was quite dark. 
Argon stood within the room. Pre- 
sently his voice came from out the 
darkness. ‘Mademoiselle would 
wish the shutters opened ? 
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‘Yes, yes ; and be quick! How 
cold it is !’ she cried, shivering. 

Suddenly, before Argon had 
time to move, there came a voice 
from out that dark room. Three 
words were uttered, clearly, dis- 
tinctly, over and over again. 

‘Wake the child!—wake the 
child !—wake the child ! 

Argon rushed suddenly out of 
the room, looking more pallid and 
scared than Christel herself. 

‘My God,’ he exclaimed, put- 
ting his hand against the wall to 
steady himself, ‘ how it has terrified 
me! I knew it must cone, but I 
did not expect it just now ; how it 
has terrified me ! 

He had to pause a little before 
he recovered himself, and then, 
looking at Christel, he saw that 
she was perfectly paralysed with 
fear and astonishment. He hesi- 
tated a moment what to do; but 
while he paused came the sonorous 
voice again from out that ice-cold 
darkened room: ‘* Wake him !— 
wake him! He bowed his head, 
and said aloud, ‘ Master, I obey.’ 
Then he again entered the dark 
room, and Christel could hear him 
carefully moving across it. Soon 
he found the shutters and loosed 
their fastenings, and immediately 
afterwards the sunlight flooded the 
great room. He opened wide the 
window, and a rich stream of sum- 
mer air suddenly penetrated the 
chill atmosphere and brought a 
sensation of life even to Christel. 
Argon opened the three great win- 
dows, so that the room was posi- 
tively filled, all of a sudden, with 
light and air and the songs of birds. 
Then he came back to where 
Christel stood. 

* Mademoiselle is iil ?” 

Christel looked at him. 

*No! But, good Heavens, Ar- 
gon, was not that Andrew Vansit- 
tart’s voice ?” 

‘Yes, mademoiselle.’ 

‘Is he there?’ cried Christel, in 
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horror, pointing with rigid finger 
at the room before her. 

‘ Mademoiselle, it is six months 
ago that he spoke those words 
which you heard,’ said the man 
gravely. ‘ Enter here, there is no- 
thing to fear.’ 

Christel hesitated, looked at the 
open window, summoned her na- 
tural courage, and walked in. 

She was in that great room where 
Mr. Vansittart had spent his nights 
and days just before he died. As 
she entered the room her eyes fell 
upon the words written in red upon 
the wall, Obey the voice. 

She trembled again, and almost 
turned back upon the threshold of 
the door. Then suddenly she 
caught sight of the oak table which 
stood in the middle of the room, 
and recognised a something human 
in the strange, awful, rigid outline 
beneath the white-silk coverlet. 
She started back, and, in a sudden 
agony of agitation, caught Argon 
by the arm. 

‘My God, what is that ?’ she ex- 
claimed, and she positively clung 
to Argon, feeling him to be alive 
at least—a something intelligible. 

Argon was too absorbed, ap- 
parently, to notice her now. His 
head was bent and he seemed lost 
in thought. All his reply to her 
exclamation of horror was, ‘We 
must obey the voice.’ 

Christel took her hand from his 
arm and looked at him in amaze- 
ment. He was evidently listening. 
She listened also, soon becoming 
aware of a regular ticking in the 
room as of powerful clockwork. 
She had begun to observe this, 
when suddenly she started and 
trembled all over. Again Andrew 
Vansittart’s voice fell on her ear. 

‘Wake him carefully—wake him 
slowly. First put warm water upon 
his body, then pour from out the 
vials that stand beside him into 
his throat.’ 

Instantly Argon started into ac- 
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tivity. He rushed to the table and 
flung back the silk coverlet ; then 
he quickly left the room, and, to 
Christel’s horror, turned the key 
in the door. She was locked in 
there—alone with these nameless 
unintelligible things. She stole a 
glance across at the wide-opened 
window, wondering whether she 
dare rush across and escape that 
way, or whether, if she attempted 
it, some other and more horrible 
manifestation of Andrew would 
arise to prevent her? As her 
glance timidly returned from the 
window, it fell upon the table. 
Argon had flung back the coverlet 
to allow the admission of the warm 
air. Christel’s amazed eyes beheld, 
pillowed upon the crimson cush- 
ions, the pallid face and dark hair 
of Charlie Vansittart. Involun- 
tarily she gave an exclamation of 
amazement— Charlie !’ 

At that instant the door opened 
again, and Argon appeared, drag- 
ging behind him a great bath full 
of steaming water. He pulled it 
in and shut the door again. Then 
he paused a moment to draw breath, 
and said, 

‘Yes, mademoiselle, we must 
wake Master Charlie.’ 

‘Is he adive, then?’ exclaimed 
Christel. 

*O yes, mademoiselle, he is 
alive ; we must restore him.’ 

Christel put her hands over her 
face. She had been fond of Char- 
lie, but he had now become a 
thing of the past, whereas her 
rmatriage was a thing of the imme- 
diate future. If this was true—if 
Charlie were alive—a sickening 
sense of what it meant for Leo- 
nard and for her rushed over her. 
But yet—the thing was absurd! 
Just then Argon’s voice fell on her 
ear. 

‘Mademoiselle will help me? I 
dare not lift him alone, for fear I 
should hurt him.’ 

Christel opened her eyes; saw 
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Argon standing at the side of the 
table ; saw that he had drawn up 
the bath ; saw that he waited for 
her. Then her glance fell upon 
Charlie’s pale unconscious rigid 
face. All the womanliness of her 
nature rushed into her heart. 

‘Is it possible he is alive?’ she 
said. ‘ Then we must wake him, in- 
deed.’ She came to the table, and 
said to Argon, ‘What shall I 
do?” 

Argon directed her to take Char- 
lie around the neck while he took 
his feet, and so to lower him very 
slowly into the warm water. The 
boy was only wrapped in some 
kind of soft linen. Christel did as 
she was told, and marvelled how 
she did it without trembling. But 
indeed she had nerved herself in- 
stinctively, as all good women do 
when there is need of help. 

The child was laid safely in the 
bath. Argon put one hand under 
his head, and laid the other on his 
heart. Christel stood silently be- 
side him. After what seemed 
hours of agonising, almost intoler- 
able suspense, he turned to her 
and said, 

‘Now, quick; open the vials, 
and make him drink from them.’ 

She fetched them from the stand 
at the other side of the table. She 
opened one, and kneeling down 
beside Charlie managed to pour 
some of the liquid between his 
teeth. The clench of the jaws was 
already relaxing. 

* Now give him from the other, 
said Argon. 

She obeyed, and this time found 
that it was easier; every moment 
the rigidity was passing away. 

‘His heart beats well,’ said Ar- 
gon presently, with a great sigh as 
of relief. ‘He will soon be all 
right.’ 

It seemed so indeed, strange 
though itwas. The colourofhis face 
was gradually becoming less corpse- 
like ; there was a slight movement 
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of the lips, a faint quiver of the 
eyelids. 

‘His body is quite warm now,’ 
said Argon, after another pause. 
‘If mademoiselle will give me that 
rug, I will take him from the bath.’ 

Christel looked to where Argon 
indicated, and saw a great roll of 
thick linen, which he had brought 
with him and left near the door. 
She went for it, and lifting it in her 
arms, found it was quite warm, as 
though it had been heated in a 
stove. Charlie’s body was flexible 
now; the brittle rigidity had 
passed away. Argon easily raised 
him in his arms and wrapped the 
hot rug around him. Then toge- 
ther they raised him, and put him 
upon the crimson cushions again. 
Argon then left the room, re- 
turning immediately with a rug of 
skin, which he put over Charlie’s 
body. Christel was bending over 
the boy’s face—she had begun to 
feel that this was indeed Charlie— 
and to watch with anxiety for every 
quiver of his face, and every sign 
of returning life. Suddenly the 
boy opened his eyes, smiled at 
seeing Christel’s fair face and glow- 
ing hair, and then raised himself 
upon one elbow. Just at this 
instant there were footsteps and 
voices outside the door. Mr. Elliott 
and Leonard had been searching 
through the house for Christel, 
and at last had found their way 
here. Argon had left the baize 
door ajar when he had fetched the 
bath, so that there was no obstacle 
in their way. He went now and 
opened the door of the room to 
admit them. His secret was di- 
vulged, his special work over: all 
the world might enter. Thus it 
happened that Mr. Elliott and 
Leonard walked unexpectedly in 
upon a scene so extraordinary to 
their eyes, that neither of them 
forgot any single detail of it as 
long as he possessed memory. 
Argon quietly closed the door be- 
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hind them, and remained silent 
himself, relapsing at once, when 
the crisis was over, to his ordinary 
habit of quiet submissiveness. Mr. 
Elliott and Leonard stood perfectly 
still, simply petrified with amaze- 
ment. Upon the crimson cushions 
was Charlie, pale, delicate, smiling 
doubtfully at the astonished faces 
he saw. His pale face seemed yet 
paler by the contrast with the 
crimson silk on which he lay, so 
that he looked, indeed, like one 
arisen from the dead. Over him 
leaned Christel, half in anxiety for 
him, half to veil her eyes from 
Leonard, whom she felt, rather than 
saw, enter the room; and she was 
something of a contrast to the pale 
child in her radiant beauty, with 
the long bright-yellow hair, which 
had fallen down upon her shoul- 
ders. Her long green riding-habit 
lay upon the ground behind her: 
she looked strangely beautiful, with 
the dim shadow of terror, of won- 
der, of apprehension upon her face. 
Upon these two fell the long rays 
of warm sunshine, making a perplex- 
ing brilliant picture to the two new- 
comers, who stood amazed. The 
room was perfectly still, so that the 
ticking, which Christel had noticed 
before, could again be heard. She 
was just nerving herself to break 
the silence, when another voice 
broke it—a voice which made 
Leonard start violently : 

‘ Charlie !’ 

‘Yes, papa,’ said the boy, mov- 
ing and looking round, evidently 
expecting to see his father beside 
him ; but he was not there. The 
voice came again. 

‘Charlie, -bid them wake me 
alsd, for I also am ready to return 
from the grave.’ 

Christel sank on her knees by 
the side of the table as the voice 
ceased. Her strength was ended, 
her power gone. The room became 
quite still, even the ticking had 
ceased. Charlie looked at the faces: 
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about him in surprise and doubt. 
But after a second of this horrid 
silence Argon glided from where 
he stood beside the door, and 
crossing the room, paused in front 
of a great tapestry curtain which 
hid the wall. He drew it back, and 
revealed, simply laid upon a broad 
shelf, the form of Andrew Van- 
sittart. Leonard started and shiver- 
ed from head to foot—there was 
that mocking smile still printed on 
his face. He seemed again to hear 
in his ears the words Andrew had 
uttered that sunny day last sum- 
mer, when he had come fresh from 
Christel’s rejection of him: ‘I 
swear that if Charlie and I were 
laid in our graves, I’d come back 
to keep you out of the property !’ 

The thing was too horrible and 
ghastly. Christel was completely 
unnerved now; she covered her 
face and moaned. Indeed, the re- 
vulsion of feeling which was com- 
ing upon her was too great to bear. 
Leonard turned of a sudden fiercely 
upon Argon, and spoke in a harsh 
voice unlike his own. 

‘What was buried in the coffin? 
What did you put there?’ For he 
saw before his eyes the mockery of 
that funeral, where he had stood 
with uncovered head beside what 
he had supposed to be Andrew’s 
grave. Had man no instincts left, 
that the thud of the earth upon the 
coffin should give the same sense of 
chill, though no form lay within it? 

‘ Different things, sir,’ said Argon 
very simply and practically, ‘just 
to weight it. My master thought 
it best to do so, to save all annoy- 
ance. I must get the hot water.’ 

Everything was evidently pre- 
pared and ready to his hand. He 
had the hot bath at Andrew’s side 
in a few moments—moments dur- 
ing which the others stood silent as 
statues. He put all ready, and then 
turned to them. 

* Will you help me, sir?’ he said 
to Leonard, but was almost startled 
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into silence as he spoke. Leo- 
nard’s face seemed to break up at 
this appeal ; it worked unnaturally, 
as if he had lost all control over it. 

‘I can’t,’ he exclaimed; ‘he will 
laugh so when he wakes ! 

Argon looked at Christel. She 
made no movement, but knelt on 
the ground, her face buried in her 
hands. ‘Then he turned to Mr. 
Elliott. That gentleman made a 
great effort, controlled a strong de- 
sire to leave the room, jump into 
his saddle and ride home; and, 
instead, came to Argon’s side. 
‘T’'ll help you,’ he said, with a very 
wry grimace. 

Argon told him what todo. The 
same process was gone through as 
had already been enacted with 
Charlie. The child leaned upon 
his elbow, looking in wonder at 
the scene. Leonard stood look- 
ing, not so much in wonder—the 
sense of wonder had exhausted it- 
self—but fascinated. 

The vials had lost but little of 
their contents in restoring Charlie. 
Argon poured nearly all that re- 
mained between Andrew’s teeth 
before the jaw lost its rigidity. At 
last, however, it relaxed, the eyes 
opened. Andrew looked round 
wildly, and catching Leonard’s 
fixed and fascinated gaze, burst 
out into what seemed to his bro- 
ther a continuation of the same 
horrible laugh which had been the 
last sound he had heard from An- 
drew’s lips. It stopped suddenly, 
like a galvanic paroxysm. An- 
drew’s head dropped. 

Argon looked at his face, put his 
hand to his heart, and shook his 
head. 

‘It is no use,’ he said sadly; 
‘my master was too ill to live. 
He had worn himself out ; it was 
not with him as with Master 


Charlie—mere want of sunshine 
and warmth.’ 

Just then Charlie’s perplexity 
and exhaustion reached a culmi- 
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nating point ; he was frightened to 
see his father look so strange. He 
began to cry piteously. For a 
while no one noticed him. Argon 
was absorbed in ascertaining whe- 
ther the last spark of life had really 
flown from his master’s body; the 
others seemed under a spell. At 
last, however, it was broken. 
Charlie’s sobs were becoming very 
quiet, but they had the convulsive 
sound which tells of intense exhaus- 
tion and weakness. They reached 
Christel’s heart and roused her; 
yet she had not the strength to rise. 

‘ Argon,’ she said, ‘cannot you 
get something for the poor child? 
He will die of weakness if you do 
not save him !’ 

Argon left the room directly. 
The others remained still silent, 
until at last Leonard, with an ef- 
fort, said, ‘ What does this mean ?’ 

Mr. Elliott roused himself and 
moved forward into the room. 


‘Good heavens,’ he said, ‘what a 


coward Iam! ‘To think that a 
dead man could scare one so. I 
know what //a/ is, now I have my 
senses back,’ he said, pointing to 


the instrument which stood by the , 


table. ‘It is a phonograph worked 
by clockwork. That accounts for 
the voice; and I pray there is no 
more of Andrew Vansittart’s voice 
shut up in the thing. No, it has run 
down; thank God, that is done with. 
The presence of this living child is 
something far more wonderful.’ 

‘I have only been asleep,’ said 
Charlie, ‘and I suppose they car- 
ried me in here. Iam very hungry.’ 

Fortunately at this moment Ar- 
gon reappeared with some soup 
and wine which he had been to 
fetch. Charlie took the soup 
greedily, ate a little bread, drank a 
little wine, while the others stood 
quietly around and watched him. 
Then he laid his head back upon 
the pillow, and, with a faint smile 
upon his lips, fell fast asleep—a 
deep, sweet, natural sleep. 
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‘ That is good,’ said Argon, ap- 
provingly, and went away with the 
empty soup-basin. 

Christel rose from her knees at 
last, and staggered across the room 
to Leonard. He put his arm round 
her just in time to prevent her fall- 
ing. 

‘What does it mean ?’ said Leo- 
nard again. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Mr. Elliott, 
with a gallant attempt to recover 
his ordinary easy manner. ‘I told 
you I was anxious to see what 
these rooms contained, because I 
fancied Andrew Vansittart had been 
making some experiments in the 
artificial hibernation of animals. I 
expected to.find a few frozen dogs 
and cats. I never dreamt,’ he 
added more soberly, ‘that Andrew 
had been tampering with human 
life. But it seems he has succeed- 
ed; it makes him the greatest dis- 
coverer of the century. I am al- 
most sorry that he is not alive to 
reap his laurels.’ 

Christel gave utterance to some 
unintelligible exclamation at this 
sentiment. Leonard looked down 
at her with a strange smile, and 
then turned to Mr. Elliott : 

‘Andrew may be the greatest 
discoverer of the age, and he has 
evidently saved his child’s life. 
But you understand what effect 
this hasupon me? Andrew hugged 
the idea that he was revenging him- 
self on me for winning Christel ; I 
remember well he said that he 
would come from the grave to keep 
me out of the property, that day 
when she refused him and con- 
fessed that she loved me. He has 
fulfilled that threat. I don’t regret 
it: for Iam very glad Charlie is 
alive again. But you understand 
what it means to me. Charlie is 
the owner of the Vansittart pro- 
perty, and I must go back to my 
work.’ 

Christel stood upright now, flung 
back her hair, and cast a strange 
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defiant look at her father out of 
her eyes. He put up his hand to 
stay her speech. 

‘My dear,’ he said, ‘ I know what 
you would say, and I will not op- 
pose you. You have suffered suf- 
ficiently ; and I am tired out. I 
will not let you even delay your 
wedding-day. Go and help him 
in his work, Christel; I will give 
you enough pin-money to prevent 
your starving. It is too late to re 
vive my old ambitions for you.’ 

‘No, papa, it is not,’ said Christel ; 
‘ we will make you proud of us yet.’ 


And so the scientific revenge, 
the deed done (in a double sense) 
in cold blood, failed of its evil pur- 
pose of separation and disharmony ; 
and only succeeded in restoring to 
Master Charlie a very innocent and 
cheerful life. That young gentle- 
man went abroad, and lived in a 
warmer climate for some years, 
until he grew strong ; remaining in 
ignorance of what desperate means 
had been used to preserve his 
young life from extinction, and to 
keep his uncle out of the inherit- 
ance. 


LITTLE LOVERS. 
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WEE little lovers aged six and ten, 

Aping the manners of women and men, 

He so ardent, and she so shy, 

Only when somebody else is by— 

When they’re alone her shyness flies, 

Cupid mounts quickly his throne in her eyes ; 
When they're alone this bright-haired Miss 
Gives her wee lover a soft warm kiss. 


Yeta sad little coquette is she— 

Every attention she welcomes with glee ; 
Many a heart has she filled with pain, 
Constant she finds it so hard to remain. 
Lovers will come to her feet to woo, 
What is the dear little damsel to do? 

Is it her fault that they love her so? 

Is it her fault that they won’t take Wo ? 


Long be the lives of this little pair, 

Sweetheart and maiden so bonny and fair ! 
Long may they live while their loves entwine, 
Each with the other, like stems of the vine! 

Or will this baby-love droop and die, 

Ere many years have flown hurrying by ? 

Then will they deem it but childish fun, 
Feeling no smart, since no harm has been done. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 
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Part the Second. 
THE TOWERS OF SILENCE, 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE END OF THE HOLIDAY. 


Grey looked up with an uneasy 
start and a sudden pallor. 

‘You do not remember me. My 
name is Barraclough. I am London 
representative of Mr. Evans, your 
Daneford solicitor.’ 

‘Of course, of course. This is 
about the last place in the world 
I should think of meeting you, Mr. 
Barraclough.’ 

‘I may say the same of you, Mr. 
Grey. Indeed few men—none 
practically speaking—of our age 
come here, unless specialists of 
some kind.’ 

‘I have never been here be- 
fore.’ 

‘Nor have I. That fact ex- 
plains our presence here to-day at 
our time of life. As a rule, boys 
are brought here when young, under 
the impression they are going to 
have a treat ; they find the thing a 
pedantic stuck-up bore, get dis- 
gusted with the place, and swear 
an oath (most likely the only one 
they swear and keep) that they 
will not enter this building again. 
Ever after in their memory this 
building seems the sour, old, crusty, 
maiden aunt of the sights of Lon- 
don. Now, my dears, just walk 
on a little before us; I want to 
speak to this gentleman. Mind to 
keep a sharp look-out for Pharaoh's 
favourite coffin. I’m sure it’s some- 


where hereabouts. You'll know it 
at once by not being able to dis- 
tinguish it from the others until 
you shut one eye and keep the 
other eye fixed on the Rosetta stone, 
because that is, as you know, the 
only key we have to the hiero- 
glyphics. I think they keep the 
Rosetta stone in one of the cellars, 
for fear of the daylight fading the 
inscription. You shall go down 
and see it presently; but now run 
on, and look up the coffin. My 
nieces, Mr. Grey,’ he explained, as 
the children with bewildered grav- 
ity walked on. ‘I live quite close 
—Bloomsbury - square. My wife 
had to go somewhere or other to- 
day, and asked me to take the 
children out for a few hours ; so I 
left word at the office I should be 
here if they wanted me. You are 
not looking quite as well as the 
last time I saw you.’ 

‘I have not been very well of 
late, and came up here for a rest 
from business.’ 

“ *£T don’t know how you bankers 
live. If I were one, I should worry 
myself to death in forty-eight hours. 
I should always be thinking my 
clerks were pocketing hundred- 
pound notes, or burglars were 
breaking into the strong box.’ 

Grey winced a little, but said 
nothing. The other ran on. 

‘I am sure this meeting is most 
lucky. Will you dine with me to- 
day ? -I got the instructions from 
Evans this morning, and will do 
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the best I can, you may be sure. 
I have not, of course, been able to 
do anything in the matter as yet. 
It will take time. Dine with me, 
and we can talk the matter over. 
We shall be quite alone—no one 
but my wife. We can exchange 
views over a cigar.’ 

Grey felt perplexed and con- 
founded. He had not the least 
idea of what Barraclough referred 
to. Could it be his head had 
been so much confused he had 
gone to Evans, given him im- 
portant instructions, and then for- 
gotten all about them? The thing 
must be of consequence. There 
would be no need to discuss a 
trifle. It would not, however, do 
to confess his ignorance or forget- 
fulness to this man. 

‘Can we not speak of it here?’ 
Grey asked. 

Barraclough looked around, 
shrugged his shoulders in depre- 
cation of the place, and said, ‘I 
think business always comes best 


after dessert. Do dine with 
me. I promise you an excellent 
cigar.’ 


Grey was sorely perplexed. He 
had no hint of what those instruc- 
tions were. It was absolutely ne- 
cessary he should find out. This 
was not a fitting place for a busi- 
ness chat. The idea of dining 
with any one was intolerable. 

‘I am very much obliged to you, 
and should be very pleased to 
dine with you, but I—I really can- 
not. 1 must keep as quiet as pos- 
sible. You will excuse my not 
going ; and, as a favour, tell me 
now what you have to say.’ 

‘Certainly, certainly. Let me 
see—let me see. Of course, Mr. 
Grey, in a matter of this kind we 
must be business-like, and take 
into consideration facts we might 
otherwise leave out of sight.’ 

* Of course.’ 

What could be coming? This 
was a very grave prelude. 
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‘You are executor and trustee 
to the will?” 

‘Yes.’ Grey started. 
executor and trustee.’ 

* Sole executor and trustee! Are 
you sure of that? Evans said you 
were one of the executors and 
trustees.’ 

‘T am sole executor and trustee, 
I assure you.’ 

What had he said to Evans 
about the will? In his conscious 
moments he had no intention of 
saying anything to Evans about 
the will. The blows were coming 
too heavily and too quickly. His 
head—his head ! 

‘Strange! Evans ought to be 
more careful. He said he was not 
sure whether the others were living 
or not ; but he mentioned the fact 
that it would be necessary to in- 
quire and ascertain if they were 
living or dead.’ 

The attorney looked cautiously 
into the sarcophagus, as though he 
expected the bottom to disappear, 
disclosing the missing executors 
and trustees. 

Grey glanced at the other man 
in a bewildered way. ‘The whole 
of his intellect must be going. 
Not only had he gone to Evans 
and given him important instruc- 
tions about something or other, 
but, if he was to credit Evans and 
Barraclough, he had forgotten a 
feature in that will, and this very 
feature happened to be enough to 
destroy him instantly. Could it 
be, good Heavens, that there was 
a second name in the will, and he 
had forgotten it, and was roaming 
here about London instead of 
taking the precaution of blowing 
out his brains ! 

He felt sick and faint. His 
head began to swim. What a 
blessed fate that of those men of 
Egypt who, three thousand years 
ago, had died, and been swathed 
up in bandages, enelosed in huge 
granite coffins, and buried in the 


‘ Sole 
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inviolable silence and security of 
pyramids! Here was he, all naked 
and raw from crime, out in the 
rough winds, among the rough 
ways of unfeeling men; and, add 
to all this, his head—his head! | 

‘I am surprised at Evans,’ said 
Grey; ‘he ought to have known. 
He ought to have known better.’ 

‘I should think he ought!’ ex- 
claimed the attorney warmly. ‘To 
fancy a man, instructing another to 
move in an important matter of 
this kind, to write and say the con- 
sent of the trustees might be re- 
lied upon, and then to find out 
there was but one trustee! Evans 
must be going mad.’ 

‘Yes ; he or—I.’ 

‘Nonsense, returned Barra- 
clough. ‘There is no chance of 
your being wrong. Evans is either 
careless or mad.’ 

‘What do you propose doing?” 
asked Grey cautiously. 

That question might safely be 
put in the face of any facts. 

‘I shall sell, of course. Evans 
tells me you agree to sell; so that 
if you are sole executor and trus- 
tee, there is no need to look up 
any one for consent.’ 

What was he to hear next? 
This man was telling him he had 
a co-executor and co-trustee, and 
that he had authorised Evans to 
sell. Monstrous! Which was his 
period of insanity: when he had 
(if he had) given Evans the in- 
structions, or now? Which was 
his madness: in giving such instruc- 
tions, or in now believing his senses 
and the words of thisman? He 
made a great effort, pulled all his 
faculties together, knit his brows, 
and put this question to himself: 
‘Is the lead to overtake the gold 
to-night ?? Then he put another 
question to Barraclough : 

‘ What did Evans say altogether?” 

‘That Mrs. Grey had come to 
him—’ Arrested by the banker's 
manner, Barraclough paused. 
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Grey had leaned suddenly for- 
ward, thrust a pale shrivelled face 
close to Barraclough’s, placed one 
hand on the attorney’s shoulder, 
and, pointing over his own right 
shoulder with the other hand, 
whispered, 

© This one? 

‘You are ill?’ 

‘No. Goon, : 

‘You really look very ill. Let 
me—’ 

‘No. Goon. 

‘He said she wished to sell out 
her annuity of two thousand a- 
year—’ 

‘Who said that ? 

‘Mrs. Grey, your mother.’ 

* My mother ? 

* Yes.” 

Suddenly his face changed. It 
flushed. He drew himself clear of 
the attorney, and, throwing his arms 
aloft, uttered a loud long laugh, fol- 
lowed by the words, ‘ Before high 
Heaven I thought he meant my 
wife !’ 

All eyes were now directed to 
where the tall banker stood, with 
his arms upraised, and a smile of 
joy upon his flushed face. Ere the 
last echo of his voice had died 
away among these galleries of re- 
lics from the wrecks of a hundred 
religions, Grey’s knees shook, and, 
with a groan, he fell to the ground. 

It was hours before Walter 
Grey regained consciousness. His 
thoughts were sluggish and dull. 
The edges of his ideas were blurred, 
and wavering this way and that 
against the background. Around 
him all was dim. It was night. 
A shaded lamp was somewhere in 
the room. He did not know where 
the lamp stood. 

Where was that lamp? Whata 
strange thing no one came there 
to tell him where the lamp lay! 
He himself could not of course get 
up to try and find out where the 
lamp was. Of course not. 

Why not? Ay, why not? Wasn’t 
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it very strange there should be no 
one there to tell him where the 
lamp was, particularly as he could 
not get up. 

But why—why—why ? 

He lost the sense of sight, and 
felt his eyes pressed against illimit- 
able void darkness. His ears, 
too, were dead, plugged with thick 
silence that was not clear, but con- 
fused silence, as in the ears of one 
deep in water. Then the dark- 
ness and the silence shuddered 
with horror, and he ceased to be 
aware. 

It was daylight now, and his 
tongue was very thick—thicker 
than ever he had felt it before. It 
was so thick and stiff he could not 
move it. This was strange. The 
light too was peculiar. It looked 
as though the dawn or daylight lay 
far from the window. Of course 
the dawn was far away from the 
windows always, but it seemed im- 
measurably far off this morning. 
But then the ringing of all those 
bells made up for the increased 
distance of the dawn. How dull 
he had been not to see that at first ! 
Of course the bells more than com- 
pensated for the distance of the 
dawn. How he hated Latin! He’d 
never even try to learn it—never. 
They might flog him as much as 
ever they chose, but Latin he’d 


never learn. Not for all the 
masters in England. No; not for 
his father. He would not even 


pretend to learn it, only for his 
mother. Only for his mother he’d 
shy aslate at the head-master, and 
hit the Latin man with the heavy, 
very heavy knob of the big school- 
room poker on the bald part, right 
in the middle of the bald part, of 
his head. They were ringing a 
thousand bells more now. How 
the sound did thin out the dawn! 
It thinned it out until all was worn 
away. Well, he had better go to 
sleep now. He had a hard day’s 


work before him. He had pro- 
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mised Bee (this very day six weeks 
they had been married) to take her 
on the river, their own river, and 
show her what he could do with 
sculls. He was to pull her down 
to Seacliff. And yet, with that run 
on the bank, how was he to sleep? 
Bee too was worrying him a good 
deal. Why did they not stop those 
bells? They had changed the 
measure of the bells. They had 
been ringing peals of joy; they 
now rang ten thousand times more 
bells, but they were all ringing 
death-bells. Ah, yes; howstupid 
he had been! Ofcourse, they were 
burying the universe in the Great 
Darkness, and these were the great 
bells swung in the peaked hollows 
of space, now ringing for the burial 
in chaos of the dead stars. Now 
he must go. 

It was afternoon before he again 
opened his eyes. He felt some- 
thing had happened, what he did 
not know. ‘I have had a bad fall, 
or an accident of another kind ; 
my head feels queer and I am 
weak. What has happened? Where 
am I? 

He lay still awhile to recover 
strength. Then he asked feebly, 
‘Is there any one here ?’ 

A nurse showed herself. She 
would not allow him to speak much, 
but she told him the history of his 
present position briefly. 

While speaking to Mr. Barra- 
clough in the British Museum, he 
had had an attack, of what kind 
the doctor did not say. From the 
British Museum Mr. Barraclough 
had him conveyed to this place, 
the attorney’s house, where he had 
been insensible for some hours. 

Had he raved ? 

No; not a word. 

Had any message been sent 
home ? 

Yes. Mr. Barraclough had tele- 
graphed to Mr. Grey’s chief man at 
Daneford, and the gentleman was 
now waiting below. 























Grey asked that Mr. Aldridge 
might be sent to him. The nurse 
agreed to admit the manager on an 
understanding that the interview 
was to occupy no more than a 
quarter of an hour. 

In a few minutes Aldridge en- 
tered the room, and having ex- 
pressed his regrets and hopes, and 
received suitable replies, Grey's 
first question was : 

‘ Have you told any one of the 
contents of that telegram ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘You are sure ?” 

‘ Quite sure.’ 

‘Tell no one on the face of the 
earth.’ 

‘I promise not.’ 

‘ Aldridge, I have known you 
some time, and I have every rea- 
son to believe and trust you. Iam 
under many obligations to you. 
Keep this matter entirely to your- 
self, and you will double all my 
gratitude.’ 

* Rely on me.’ 

‘It may leak out through the te- 
legraph office or through Barra- 
clough. I want you to go back to 
Daneford at once, see Evans, and 
tell him not to say anything of my 
illness. This is most important. 
Now go. Barraclough may have 
told Evans. Go at once.’ 

‘ Any further orders ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘I have paid Sir William Mid- 
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harst’s cheque for twenty thou- 
sand.’ 

‘ All right. Don’t lose a moment. 
Don’t miss the first train.’ 

Grey lay back exhausted, Though 
his head ached, it felt clearer than 
for a good while back. 

‘It would never do to have all 
Daneford gossiping over the infir- 
mities of a man who must one of 
these days be a candidate bride- 
groom. ‘The least said about me 
the better. I have neither the hu- 
mour nor the strength for criticism 
or sympathy just now.’ 

It was six days before he was 
well enough to go home. He went 
back straight to Daneford. 

The evening of his arrival he 
strolled through the city, and took 
no heed of the direction in which 
he had wandered until he was at- 
tracted by something unusual in a 
house over the way. The front of 
the house was all dark. It was his 
mother’s house. The piers of the 
gate were covered with auction-bills 
announcing in a few days the sale 
of the lease and furniture. 

He had, until now, forgotten 
what Barraclough had told him. 
All rushed in upon his mind. 

‘ She is going to sell her annuity, 
her lease, her furniture, poor old 
woman ; and I, the only trustee liv- 
ing, cannot prevent her, cannot ap- 
proach her. Poor old woman! Wat 
Grey, I never pitied you until now !’ 





Part the Third. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SECRET OF THE SALE. 


Grey had taken all the precau- 
tions in his power to prevent a re- 
port of his illness spreading, be- 
cause he did not wish anything to 
get abroad which might make his 
approaches upon Maud seem un- 
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reasonable. That was an import- 
ant consideration. But it sank 
into insignificance beside the enor- 
mous danger likely to arise from 
the concentration of public atten- 
tion upon him at this time. 

Here was his own mother, the 
one owner of remaining claims 
upon his better nature, imperilling 
RR 
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his fortune—his neck. By adver- 
tising this sale, the eyes of all Dane- 
ford would be drawn to his mother, 
and the tongues of Daneford would 
be busy with his name. He him- 
self did not know why his mother 
had resolved upon converting all 
she had in the world into cash, 
though he had an uneasy suspicion 
he could guess if he tried. His 
great dread was that his mother 
might do some incautious thing, 
take some incautious measure, in 
carrying out her design. 

Suppose her action did not sug- 
gest examination of anything in 
connection with him, he would 
still be in a very uncomfortable 
position. Surely people would 
speak to him of the step his mother 
was about to take. What answer 
should he make? What explana- 
tion could he give? If any one 
asked him why his mother was sell- 
ing, he could not tell, for he did 
not know. It would soon be found 
out that, as sole surviving trustee 
to his father’s will, his authority 
would be necessary to the sale. 
How could he justify so unwise an 
act on the part of his mother? How 
could he tell people he approved 
of it? And yet he must say he 
sanctioned it, otherwise people 
would think there was something 
wrong. 

But even if he said he sanctioned 
it, would they not think there was 
something wrong? People would 
look first with amazement and then 
with suspicion at the sale of an old 
woman’s annuity, house, and furni- 
ture, when he, her childless and 
only son, was reputed to be enor- 
mously rich. What could induce 
a woman like Mrs. Grey to sell her 
house in her native town, and the 
chairs her husband had used, the 
table at which he had sat, the back 
drawing-room furniture given her 
by him as a birthday present, after 
the coming of their only boy? 
Clearly nothing but want of money. 
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It would be known his mother 
and he had been on most affec- 
tionate terms all their lives. Why 
did not an affectionate son spare 
an affectionate mother the unplea- 
santness of a sale by giving her 
the paltry few thousands? Even 
if he was mean enough not to make 
her a present of them, he might ad- 
vance them upon the security she 
had to offer. It could not be that 
mother and son had quarrelled ; if 
that were so he would clearly refuse 
his assent. It could not be she 
was in difficulties while her son 
had money. The clear deduction, 
the only possible deduction, left to 
the people of Daneford would be 
that the selling was with his, Wat's, 
full consent, and that the money 
was for him—for the Daneford 
Bank. 

All this was quite clear to Grey; 
beyond it he durst not go. No, 
he would not allow his mind to 
look behind the curtain drawn 
across the remote future. 

What should he do? 

All night he lay awake, trying 
to solve that question. Morning 
came and found him without a so- 
lution. 

He had recovered wonderfully. 
His mind was now clear and vigo- 
rous. He resolved not to go to 
the office this day. He could not 
face people without some answer 
to inquiries sure to be made, and 
he had not yet resolved upon the 
course he should pursue. 

He spent the forenoon reading 
and writing letters. One he wrote 
to the Castle to Miss Midharst, 
announcing his return, and that he 
should call upon her next day. A 
second he addressed to his mother, 
in the following terms : 


‘Mother,—One last word. If 
you persist in attracting attention 
to my affairs, by selling out, the 
chances are I shall be ruined; and 
such ruin will be mine that I shall 
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not face it, but leave people to dis- 
cuss my conduct over my corpse.’ 


He did not sign this note. He 
sent it by James, the stupid, pur- 
blind, discharged soldier, and bade 
him wait for an answer. 

In an hour James returned with 
the answer. It was in a large en- 
velope, a very large envelope. The 
reply must have been prepared in 
anticipation of the appeal. Areply 
so bulky must be a favourable one. 
If an adverse answer had to be 
given, it would be brief. 

With trembling hands he broke 
the seal as soon as he was alone. 
He drew forth several documents. 
But the first that caught his eye 
was the smallest of all—his own 
letter returned unopened! Upon 
the envelope was written, in the 
unsteady hand of his mother, these 
words : 


* Sign the enclosed papers. The 
signatures must be witnessed. They 
must be signed and with me be- 
fore the sale. I have not opened 
your letter. I daresay it does not 
lie, but how could I be sure ?” 


His hand ceased to tremble. 
He put the unopened letter into 
his pocket with a firm deliberate 
hand, calmly took up the legal pa- 
pers, perused them carefully, criti- 
cally, and paused now and then to 
extract the sense from the legal 
jargon. 

When he had finished reading, 
he rang the bell. James answered 
it. 

‘James, is there any other man 
who can read and write about the 
place, besides you ?” 

‘One of the clerks has just come 
with a message for you, sir.’ 

‘Ask him to step this way, please, 
and follow him yourself.’ 

In a few minutes the clerk en- 
tered, succeeded by the servant. 

‘Glad to see you, Doughty. Got 
a message forme? Take a seat.’ 
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‘Yes, sir. A message from Mr. 
Aldridge. This is it.’ 

‘Thank you. I want you, nowthat 
you have come so opportunely, to 
witness my signature to documents 
of importance. They concern the 
sale of my mother’s annuity and 
property. I am sole surviving trus- 
tee to my father’s will, and I am now 
about to sign these documents, 
authorising those sales. Stand up, 
Doughty, and look at me as I 
sign. James,come near. You are 
near-sighted. Closer still. Now? 

He signed, and they after him. 

* That will do, James. It is ex- 
ceedingly unlikely there will be any 
dispute. In case there should, all 
you have to remember is that I 
signed these papers in your pre- 
sence, and you in mine, and in the 
presence of one another. I am 
not sure the last is necessary, but 
never mind. You need not trouble 
yourselves to remember all I said 
about the matter contained in the 
papers. You may go now, James.’ 

When the servant had retired he 
said to the clerk, ‘Thank you, 
Doughty. You came very luckily. 
I will ask you to take these docu- 
ments back to Mrs. Grey’s. Usual- 
ly such matters reach one through 
an attorney, but I am sorry to say 
this is not a very ordinary or plea- 
sant transaction. Leave the docu 
ments with Mrs. Grey. There is 
no answer. Then go back to the 
Bank and ask Mr. Aldridge to 
come to me here this afternoon or 
evening. I shall not be in town 
to-morrow, and have something to 
communicate to him. This is the 
reply to the note you brought from 
him.’ 

When the manager of the Dane- 
ford Bank arrived at the Manor 
House he was shown into the pre- 
sence of the banker. 

Grey received him with more of 
the old grave blandness than he 
had displayed for a long time. 

* Aldridge,’ he said, ‘I am sorry 
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I have a little bad news. It does 
not concern the Bank. It is worse 
than that. I wish to heavens it 
did concern the Bank. We can 
bear reverses in business better 
than home troubles.’ He paused, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground, 
in deep thought. 

Aldridge moved his chair closer 
to Grey’s, to show he was giving his 
best attention. He did not speak. 

‘You can meet a business diffi- 
culty face to face; but you shrink 
from difficulties or unpleasant- 
nesses which bring the names of 
those you love and honour into the 
public mouth.’ 

It was plain to Aldridge Grey 
was weighing his words with the 
nicest care. The manager con- 
sidered it better to preserve his 
silence still. 

‘I am going now,’ pursued Grey, 
‘to place myself upon your hon- 
our—’ 

‘I am sure you may do that,’ 
interrupted Aldridge, with respect- 
ful emphasis. The respect in the 
emphasis was not that of employed 
to employer, but of sympathiser 
for a fellow-man, an esteemed fel- 
low-man, in trouble. 

Something in Aldridge’s tone 
struck Grey. He stood up, stretch- 
ed out his hand to Aldridge, took 
the manager’s hand in his, and 
said impressively, ‘ Aldridge, I am 
sure of that.’ 

‘Thank you. Now you may go 
on. I will not interrupt again.’ 

‘You know my mother has ad- 
vertised her house and furniture 
for sale ?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘And that she is about to sell 
her annuity.’ 

‘So I have heard.’ 

‘I, as trustee, have just signed 
the documents. There is talk 
about this affair in town ?” 

‘ There is ; a good deal. People 
cannot understand it.’ 

‘It came as a great shock and 


surprise to me when [ heard it. It 
was that shock knocked me up in 
London.’ 

‘I thought it must have had 
something to do with it.’ 

‘It was the cause of it. Well, 
I am placed in a horribly awkward 
position. My mother is called upon 
to pay a large sum of money, say 
eight to ten thousand. Of course 
we could easily manage that.’ 

‘Easily, I should think,’ said 
Aldridge, thinking with pride of 
the gallant stand the Bank had 
made in the late ruinous times. 

* But,’ continued Grey, ‘ if I paid 
the money now I might be called 
upon to pay a similar or even a 
larger sum in six months, and again 
six months later, and I could not 
stand that kind of thing.’ 

Aldridge shook his head and 
looked grave in confirmation of 
Grey’s decision. 

‘The things must be sold,’ con- 
tinued the banker. ‘When she 
has no property to pledge, no 
annuity to pawn, I can make a 
suitable allowance to her. The 
fact is, Aldridge, my poor mother 
has lost all her money in gambling 
on the Stock Exchange. Her name 
does not appear. She did it through 
some fellow in London. Now you 
see how there is nothing for it but 
to sell out? You see that clearly? 

‘Nothing in the world could be 
plainer. A woman of her age’ 

‘Isn’t it extraordinary in a wo- 
man of her years ?” 

* Wonderful !’ 

‘Now I told you I threw myself 
on your honour, and what I want 
you to do is to keep the matter 
rigidly to yourself, except in such 
cases as you in your judgment 
think silence would injure the 
Bank, and then you must not re- 
veal the facts except upon a pledge 
of strict, the strictest secrecy. No 
earthly consideration would induce 
me to allow my poor mother’s 
name to become a byword in Dane- 




















ford, where she has been respected 
for so many years. Aldridge, Ald- 
ridge, my friend, I count on you 
to do this for me.’ 

This time it was the manager 
who stood up. He went to the 
banker, caught his hand, and said, 
‘You may count upon me in this, 
Grey, as upon yourself. I should 
be the last in the world to make 
idle talk about the name of Grey, 
and you may rely upon my keep- 
ing the secret from every one, ex- 
cept when the interest of the Bank 
is at stake.’ 

‘Thank you, my dear Aldridge. 
It is a great relief to me to have 
opened my mind to you. You are 
the only man whose discretion I 
could trust in so delicate a matter.’ 

In a little while Aldridge took 
his leave, and Grey was left alone. 

‘ By Jove,’ he mused, ‘that re- 
turned letter was a splendid tonic. 
It pulled me together like magic. 
I feel a new man now—a new 
man. Now I have only one per- 
son to take care of, myself. She 
would not hear me. Because I 
tried to save her the misery I my- 
self endured, because I represented 
things to her as flourishing when 
all was gone, she turns on me, 
throws me off, draws attention to 
my credit and my reputation when 
I should have neither if the truth 
were known, if the lesser truth 
were known; and by opening up 
inquiry leading to the discovery of 
the lesser truth, the disclosure of 
the greater was risked. 

‘By Jove, that returned letter 
was my salvation! She thought 
she was treating me as I deserved, 
severely ; all the time she was only 
nerving me to lace my armour and 
prepare for the great fight. I can 
easily provide now against any 
course she may take short of de- 
nunciation, and I don’t think she 
will go so far as that. 

‘The reason for the sale, as 
Aldridge has heard it, will be 
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known under pledges of secrecy 
to-morrow to half a dozen of the 
most important men in Daneford. 
That will be more than enough to 
counteract any sinister rumours. 
The pledge of secrecy extracted 
from the men whom Aldridge tells 
will not operate at all, save in mak- 
ing those to whom they give the 
news very careful as to whom they 
in turn tell it. Thus it will never 
come to her ears, even if she stays 
in Daneford, which I doubt ; and 
thus she will never have an oppor- 
tunity of denying it.’ 

He got up and walked about. 
His elation was great. He swelled 
out his chest, threw back his shoul- 
ders, and allowed his arms to 
swing pendulous by his sides. His 
thoughts ran on : 

‘I have been fencing with death, 
and for the moment I have dis- 
armed my foe. That sale might 
have ruined me, given me over to 
the hangman ; I have averted the 
danger, and turned the attack into 
a source of security. In a moment 
of weakness I told her, in a moment 
of strength I turned the weak act 
into a fresh rampart; for how can 
I tell, if things went on smoothly, 
as they had been going (had she 
not shown the danger-signal at the 
consols), I might not, in the weak 
and pitiful state I then was in, 
have told her all? Now a gulf 
lies between her and me. It is 
unlikely we shall ever meet again. 
She had the power of exercising 
an influence over me which might 
not be to my safety. I have in- 
sured my future security by getting 
away from the influence of the 
only person who could make me 
indiscreetly talkative.’ 

He paused in his walk and drew 
himself up before the glass. Much 
of the haggard expression had left 
his face. He was flushed and 
handsome-looking as of old. His 
eyes shone with excitement and 
the anticipation of triumph. 
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Once more he strode up and 
down the room. 

‘I feel five-and-twenty to-day. 
Five-and-twenty ; not a month 
older. And though in spirits and 
health and strength I feel no more 
than half my age, I am conscious 
I carry the experience of a second 
quarter of a century on the shoul- 
ders of the first. I could command 
an army or make love to a school- 
girl. I shall win yet. I shall win 
m spite of that lanky nigger Sir 
William. I shall win I know, I 
feel. These muscles are more than 
a match for his; this head is more 
than a match for his ; and in spirits 
I am a long way his junior. I 
shall win now, for all obstacles are 
out of my way. She is gone for 
ever, and she was the last link 
with— Bah! The old time is dead. 
Earth to earth. I am a new man, 
I say.’ 

In all this he never thought of 
her as his mother. He always 
looked upon her as she or her; 
never as mother. He treated her 
as if the spirit of his mother had 
left the body, and the spirit of an- 
other, a stranger, had entered in. 

That night he slept well, and 
started early for the Castle the 
next day. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘SIR WILLIAM—’ ‘NO ; MIDHARST.’ 
‘ MIDHARST— 


‘THE day after to-morrow I 
must leave, Maud. I shall have 
to spend a day or two in London, 
and then I sail.’ 

He was looking down very 
gravely at her. 

She looked up gravely at him. 
‘I wish you had not to go way.’ 

‘So do I, but there is no help for 
it. I would much rather stay in 
England and look after affairs here. 
You never can trust any one to 
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carry out your plans. You must 
see the men at work, or they must 
know you may at any moment see 
them. I have planned my own de- 
signs and decorations, and trades- 
men consider it a point of honour 
to rob an amateur. They will not 
do what an amateur tells them, 
and they are sure to cheat him 
most liberally. The father of a 
friend of mine determined upon 
doing up his house himself. He 
was not a good man of business 
like me, but, like me, he knew 
what he wanted done. He made 
a rough estimate of what the job 
would cost him, and when it was 
finished he found the bills came 
to about three times his estimate. 
He got an accountant to look 
through the bills. The first item 
the accountant called the atten- 
tion of my friend’s father to was 
six white marble chimneypieces 
for bedrooms at two hundred 
pounds each. He had told the 
builder toget three chimneypieces; 
there were places in the house 
for only three of the sort. On 
investigation the builder admitted 
six had been got, three having been 
broken after arrival. “ But,” said 
the accountant, “ you have not al- 
lowed anything for the old ones. 
What did they fetch?” “0,” said 
the builder, “they fell to pieces, 
and I broke them up.” Subse- 
quently, when going over the newly- 
built house of a friend, he found 
two chimneypieces, one like his 
old and one like his new ones. 
“Wheredid you get these?” “Bought 
them for a dead bargain. Some 
man, who heard I was building, 
sold me the old one for thirty-five, 
and the new one for seventy.” The 
visitor asked for a description of 
the seller. It exactly corresponded 
with the builder. Subsequently it 
came out that the new chimney- 
pieces had been kept buried in 
sand until they could be removed 
in a cart under a load of straw, 
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and that the old ones had gone out 
covered with a layer of rubbish!’ 

‘Do you not think, William, that 
if Mr. Grey would consent to look 
after the men, such things might be 
prevented ?” 

‘Yes; I have thought of asking 
Mr. Grey. But he is such a busy 
man. He will have, I daresay, a 
great deal to do on account of your 
father’s will. It would be too much 
to expect him to spare time for 
coming down here and looking 
after a lot of lazy workmen. In 
fact it would be out of the question. 
As to a clerk of works, or anything 
of that kind, I would not dream of 
such a thing. They wink at scamped 
work for a consideration, and order 
things they do not want. Dear 
Maud, I weary you with lime-and- 
mortar matter.’ 

‘No, no, no; I like to hear you 
talk in this way. It is as if—as 
if—’ She paused, unable for the 
moment to mould her thoughts into 
words. 

* As if what, Maud ?’ 

‘ As if you liked to talk to me in 
this way.’ 

Her eyes were fixed on his, his 
on hers. For a moment neither 
spoke. Then he said, 

‘Yes, I do like to talk to you in 
this familiar business-way. You 
know we are alone now in the 
world ; and if I don’t talk freely to 
you, to whom on earth else am I?” 

‘I had a note from Mr. Grey this 
morning, saying he has returned, 
and will be here to-day. Had you 
not better speak to him ?” 

‘I will. That issettled. If he 
hesitates, I shall not allow him to 
do it; but I shall try what he will 
say. Even if he refuses he may be 
able to suggest some trustworthy 
person he knows. You see, I am 
so short a time in England, and 
such an utter stranger here, I know 
no one.’ 

When Grey came he found the 
cousins together. Some routine 
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matters having been disposed of, 
Sir William asked the banker if he 
would take a stroll with him across 
the Island, as he wished to speak 
to him about business. 

The banker would be most 
happy. | 

Arm-in-arm the two left the 
Castle-yard, gained the grass, and 
walked towards the ferry. 

‘Mr. Grey, began the young 
man, ‘I leave this neighbourhood 
the day after to-morrow.’ 

‘I am sincerely sorry to hear you 
say so.’ 

‘Thank you. Now I am going 
to try and induce you to let me get 
even further into your debt—’ 

‘Sir William, it is quite unneces- 
sary for you to say a word with 
such a view. I told you to draw 
for any moderate sum you might 
require, and your cheque would be 
honoured—’ 

‘I am much obliged to you; but 
it is not money this time.’ 

Grey bowed. He wondered, 
‘Has he already proposed, and is 
he going to talk to me about the 
will? This looks bad.’ 

‘You know what rogues there 
are in the world ?” 

‘I should think I do. I have 
excellent cause to know of some 
kinds of rogues,’ Grey said. He 
thought, ‘This is becoming excit- 
ing—diverting.’ 

The banker was in the most ex- 
cellent spirits this morning. He 
felt like an unruly schoolboy when 
the holidays come. He was be- 
yond the arm of physical punish- 
ment still, and the phase of mental 
torture in which he had existed for 
some time had yielded to his pre- 
sent jovial bravado. His old sense 
of the ridiculous had returned upon 
him and expelled self -considera- 
tion. While he felt profoundly the 
necessity for precautions, he was 
careless as to the means he used, 
and inclined to estimate nothing as 
more than a grim joke. 
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‘You see,’ continued Sir Wil- 
liam, ‘now that I am leaving, I am 
going to throw myself upon your 
indulgence and good-nature. You 
and I have a lot of waiting upon 
legal forms before we can act offi- 
cially or authoritatively in the new 
positions we find ourselves.’ 

‘A lot of waiting upon legal 
forms,’ assented Grey; and added 
mentally, ‘Thank God !’ 

‘But I suppose no one is going 
to say I am not the right man,’ 

‘You may build on that. I dare- 
say’—with a bland humorous smile 
—‘I daresay few have greater in- 
terest in disputing your identity 
(there can be no dispute of your 
descent) than the representatives 
of Miss Midharst ; and I’—with a 
bow and deprecating wave of the 
long arms and white hands—‘ have 
no such intention.’ 

‘ That is all right. Well, now I 
want to spend the most of that 
money you were so kind as to ad- 
vance me on this place’-—with a 
comprehensive sweep of the hand 
taking in the Castle and all the 
Island. 

‘Quite so. I understood that 
from you before. I do not think 
you could do better with the money, 
Sir William.’ 

‘I am glad you approve. I not 
only want your approval, but your 
cooperation also. Will you help 
me ?” 

‘To the utmost of my ability.’ 

‘I do not intend beginning for a 
month or so; but as I shall then 
be away, I shall be unable to insure 
the carrying out of my plans unless 
I can count on the friendly super- 
vision, however slight, of some one 
who would take an interest in the 
work of renovation and improve- 
ment—’ 

‘And,’ interrupted the banker, 
with a cordial smile, ‘ you wish to 
know if I would undertake to see 
your wishes carried out. Nothing 


in the world could give me greater 
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pleasure. I do not think you could 
suggest anything I could more 
gladly undertake.’ 

‘ Allow me to explain a little.’ 

‘I assure you no explanation is 
necessary.’ 

‘Excuse me, I think it is. It 
would be the height of impertinence 
in me to ask you to do anything of 
the kind but—’ 

‘But that you know I shall al- 
ways be only too glad to be of any 
service to Sir William Midharst.’ 

‘You really overwhelm me with 
your goodness. I feel very much 
at taking such favours from one 
who knows me so short a time.’ 

‘When people are well met, good- 
feeling ripens quickly. Do you, Sir 
William, believe in love at first 
sight ?” 

‘Yes,’ said the baronet, looking 
up with an expression of surprise 
and curiosity. ‘Why? he asked, 
in a tone of perplexity. 

‘ Because,’ answered the banker, 
‘I believe in friendship at first 
sight ; and, if you will allow me to 
say so, I took a most friendly in- 
terest in you from the first moment 
I saw you and knew who you 
were.’ 

‘Indeed ! murmured the young 
man, in a tone ofreverie. Then, with 
a faint smile, he added, ‘I certainly 
thought we took a little time to 
understand one another.’ 

‘I have no doubt it appeared so 
to you ; but I was impressed at the 
very beginning. You must remem- 
ber the circumstances under which 
we met. I had no idea who you 
were, and I was then under the im- 
pression the full responsibility of 
Miss Midharst’s guardianship lay 
on me. In her interest I was bound 
to be cautious. Believe me, my 
theory of friendship at first sight 
is quite as true as that of love at 
first sight.’ 

‘It may be: you may be right. 
I have never considered the ques- 
tion before. I was about to ex- 
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plain a few moments ago that I 
could not think of asking you to 
take any trouble in this matter, 
only I know you will often be here 
to see Miss Midharst.on business, 
or through kindness ; and I thought 
perhaps you would not consider it 
too much trouble to watch how 
these men get on now and then, 
once a fortnight or so.’ 

‘Rely upon it I shall look after 
them much oftener than that. You 
may put your mind perfectly at 
rest, Sir William. I have some 
knowledge of things of this kind; a 
banker meets all sorts of men as 
customers, and picks up all sorts of 
odds and ends of knowledge, so 
that there is scarcely a trade or 
profession I am not familiar with 
the roguish side of.’ 

‘I must extract one promise 
from you.’ 

‘What is it? 

‘That you will not put yourself 
to any inconvenience in this matter.’ 

‘I promise you most unhesitat- 
ingly. A little change will do me 
good, and it will be a most salutary 
change to come down here now 
and then and see how things are 
going on.’ 

* But you really need never come 
unless you want to see Miss Mid- 
harst.’ 

* Quite so.’ 

They separated soon afterwards. 

‘ What luck I have had ! thought 
Grey as he drove home that even- 
ing. ‘To think ofhowthat young 
man played into my hands is most 
amusing, quitecomic. He seemed 
to divine that I wanted an excuse 
for being as much at the Castle as 
possible. What more ample pleas 
for going than that I have to con- 
fer with Miss Midharst over mat- 
ters connected with her father’s 
will, and have undertaken to over- 
look the works about to be started 
by Sir William at the Island? 
Stop! That thought is worth con- 
sideration.’ 
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For a few minutes he lay back 
in the fly perfectly still, profoundly 
absorbed in thought. 

‘It’s worth doing, and I’ll do it,’ 
was the concluding link in his 
thoughts. 

‘ Driver 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Back to the Ferry again. I 
have forgotten something.’ 

‘ All nght, sir.’ 

When he arrived at the Castle 
he asked for the baronet, and 
found him at once. 

‘ By the way, Sir William, a mat- 
ter of no absolute importance, but 
still of some sentimental value to 
me, escaped my memory when I 
was awhile ago saying good-bye 
to you, as I thought, for some 
months.’ 

‘ And what was that ?” 

‘You know there is no hurry 
about Sir Alexander’s will ? 

* How do you mean ?” 

‘Well, nothing need be done 
about it for months.’ 

* What then ?” 

‘You will be back in a few 
months, less than six ?” 

‘Let us hope so.’ 

‘Well, I shall do nothing about 
the will until you come back. We 
can then put our heads together 
and see what is best for Miss Mid- 
harst’s interest.’ 

‘I do not fully understand you, 
Mr. Grey.’ 

‘What I intend doing is this,’ 
Grey explained : ‘I am not bound 
to do anything immediately about 
the will. I know the will is all 
right. I will pay the small legacies 
myself and get rid of them, and 
when you come back you and I 
will go over the whole matter. I 
shall prove the will and administer 
to the estate, and then you and I 
will consult as to what had best be 
done for Miss Midharst’s interests 
with the money.’ 

‘ But what is your object in de- 
lay ? 
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‘ Just a whim.’ 

‘I hope, Mr. Grey,’ said the 
young man, with warm indignation, 
‘you have not for a moment fan- 
cied I do not think you fully cap- 
able in every way of acting in this 
matter ?” 

‘The shadow of such a suspi- 
cion never crossed my mind, I as- 
sure you, Sir William. But cannot 
you understand that the position I 
occupy of common friend to the 
two who now compose the house 
of Midharst would make me de- 
sirous of having the advice of the 
head of the house on important 
matters, such as the disposal of 
Sir Alexander’s fortune ?” 

The young man looked fixedly, 
searchingly, at the banker’s face for 
a moment before he answered. 
When he spoke he replied with 
great deliberateness, 

‘ There may be a good deal in 
what you say.’ 

‘You give me your confidence. 
You leave me to act as your depu- 
ty while you are away. You, ina 
manner, place yourself in my hands ; 
and you are content with me as 
the guardian of your cousin’s for- 
tune. You rely upon my integrity, 
upon my honour. I feel the bur- 
den I lie under. I should feel less 
weighed down if you will accept 
my proposal as a small sign of the 
esteem I hold you in, and of my 
simple faith with regard to your 
cousin’s affairs.’ 

The banker held out his hand. 
He had made this speech in his 
old and best manner. 

The young man caught his hand 
swiftly, eagerly. 

‘Grey, I did not hope to find a 
man like you in you when we met 
first. I know what stuff you are 
made of now. We shall be close 
friends while we live.’ 

‘Sir William—’ 

‘No; Midharst.’ 

‘ Midharst, we shall.’ 

They parted. 
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When Grey found himself alone 
once more, he whispered to the 
leafless trees, 

‘ Now, Mr. Prompter, ring down 
the drop. That's a very pretty 
end of the fourth act.’ 


CHAPTER IIL 
THE PARTING. 


SrR WiLu1aM dined with his 
cousin that day. He was to say 
good-bye to her that evening ; for, 
although he did not intend leaving 
the neighbourhood until the day 
after next, he had put off some 
business until the last hour, and 
had been compelled to give up his 
remaining day to dry detail and 
humdrum affairs. 

It was only latterly, within the 
past few days, in fact since he had 
come into the neighbourhood of 
Daneford, he had discovered dry 
detail and humdrum affairs. Of old 
details had been to him fascinating, 
and affairs a passion. When a 
new subject came to his hand, he 
devoured it. When a novel situa- 
tion presented itself, he dashed at it 
as impetuously as a brave soldier 
at a breach. 

Now all was changed. When 
he saw the Castle first his impulse 
was to set men at work on it in- 
stantly. He wished to have it put 
in order at once ; and nothing but 
the appearance of indecent haste 
deterred him from doing so.- To- 
morrow he had to meet, among 
others, the people to whom he had 
intrusted the work, and he wished 
them all at the bottom of the 
Weeslade. 

‘I never knew until now I had 
such a taste for rural scenery. 
When I was away I used to think 
that if I got back to England I 
should spend all my time in Lon- 
don. Now the Warfinger Hotel, 
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overlooking the broad placid Wees- 
lade, seems to me all I could de- 
sire, with now and then a visit to 
the Island—a stroll through its 
grounds and halls alone, or with 
cousin Maud. 

‘How cool and fresh the air is 
around here! Coming into a place 
like this out of the great cities of 
the world is like escaping from a 
riotous street into a cathedral 
where a choir is practising hymns. 

‘I wonder does she sing? I 
know she loves pansies best of all 
the flowers. 

‘But, as I was saying, it is 
strange how one’s most settled 
ideas change as one grows older. 
Of course, that is but natural. 
When I got that pony first I 
thought all living creatures must 
admire and envy me. There was 
only one thing I envied of those 
around me, and that was their 
privilege of standing and seeing 
such a splendid sight as I and my 
pony go past. I would freely have 
given all my possessions, except 
my pony, for the power of admir- 
ing on foot at the roadside the fine 
spectacle I and my mount made 
riding by. 

* Fancy Sir Alexander not keep- 
ing a horse and groom for Maud! 
He didn’t ride of late years, but 
that is no reason why she should 
not. She can ride; she told me 
so. It is too bad to think of the 
dark seclusion the poor girl has 
been kept in. I wonder how she 
lived. Upon my soul it was a 
shame! ‘There all day long, all 
the year round, in this gloomy relic 
of the cold past, with no other 
change than a few hours in this 
sleepy place—this humdrum city 
of Daneford. I am surprised she 
did not die. It was enough to 
kill any one. Fancy passing a 
whole lifetime away in that old 
place and this dull town! Mon- 
strous ! 

* Of course I shouldn’t mind it, 
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as I was saying a moment ago, for 
I have been in the world and seen 
as much as I want to see. I should 
feel quite content to live here al- 
ways. I should never care for any- 
thing better than a bed at the War- 
finger Hotel, and a stroll now and 
then about the Midharsts’ old place 
where the Fleureys once lived, a 
power in the state. But Maud liv- 
ing here! Monstrous! 

‘I know what I'll do when I 
come back—lI never thought of 
that before—I’il get the house in 
St. James’s-square put in order, 
and she and Mrs. Grant shall go 
up there, and some one will bring 
out Maud, and she shall be the 
beauty of the year. All the town 
will talk of the lovely Miss Mid- 
harst. Then I can go and stay at 
Warfingerand—and see to improve- 
ments, and so on; and then if Maud 
wanted me she can write or tele- 
graph. I can fill up a telegraph 
form with only the word “ Come,” 
and she can keep it in her purse, 
and send it off the moment she 
wishes to see me. I'll leave word 
at the telegraph-office in Daneford, 
that any one bringing me that tele- 
gram in half an hour shall have 
a sovereign. 

‘I daresay I could have a wire 
to the Island, so there need be no 
delay. But that would look strange. 
I'll make the messenger’s fee five 
pounds, that will be better. 

‘I shall keep a portmanteau 
always ready packed, so that there 
will be no delay after getting the 
telegram. Even supposing the tele- 
gram does not come for a week or 
fortnight, I may run up to Lon- 
don to see Maud and Mrs. Grant, 
and make my mind easy about 
them. 

‘While they are away I can 
have alterations made. I can 
have all the repairs and alterations 
done while I am in Egypt, over- 
hauled and perfected. Maud may 
like many things changed; and, 
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of course, anything Maud wants to 
be done shall be done. Of course. 
Fancy Maud saying she would like 
something or other done, and my 
saying, “ No, Maud; I cannot do 
that!” Fancy such a thing! I 
wish she would ask me for some- 
thing. It is so dull to have no- 
thing to do for Maud. 

‘ Before I knew Maud—it seems 
a long time, and yet it is only a 
few days: it is strange to think 
how long ago my previous life 
seems—how much time the past 
ten or dozen days cover. I have 
often seen painters, when they had 
painted-in the solid objects of their 
pictures, go over parts with thin 
transparent colour, and, as if by 
magic, the ruin or the mountain 
that a moment ago pressed offen- 
sively forward retired into its pro- 
per place in the composition, and 
gathered round it mellow repose 
and forgetfulness. This glaze takes 
the heat and worry out of the pic- 
ture. It gives it moist perfume 
and collected dignity. The few 
days I have spent here have acted 
like the glaze on the substantial 
background of facts in my past 
life. Why? 

‘Why ? Never mind why; I am 
content. I like the collectedness 
that has come upon me. It can- 
not arise from the title or the es- 
tates. I am leaving all the money 
behind me, and for all practical 
purposes the title also. When I 
go away I shall be nothing more 
than a Government clerk in the 
foreign service. When I get there, 
the few Europeans I know may 
not have heard of Sir Alexander's 
death. It is not the title or the 
money. What has done it? 

‘Before I knew Maud I always 
fancied any one called Maud should 
be young and fragile and exquisite- 
ly fair; and my Maud (she is 
mine, for are we not of the one 
house?) is young and fragile and 
exquisitely fair. 
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‘ Maud. 

‘What a musical name it is! 
The lips and ears never tire of it. 
The oftener you say it the more 
beautiful it seems. It is a name 
you must speak softly. You can- 
not shout it out or fancy yourself 
saying it angrily. Imagine for a 
moment my speaking angrily to 
my Maud! 

‘Speaking angrily to Maud! 
The mere supposition is like a 
blow. Maud is sanctified to me 
doubly, as being the last daughter 
of our family, and as being friend- 
less. 

‘When I go away I shall leave 
my fortune and my title behind 
me. Shall I leave anything else? 
Yes, everything else. Maud. 

‘IfI leave my fortune and my 
title and Maud behind me, what 
do I take with me? 

‘Nothing worth the carriage. 

‘Bounteous God, I thank Thee 
with all my heart, and all my soul, 
and all the faculties of my nature, 
for having given love to man, and 
having given me to love 

The evening of the day Grey 
had visited the Island after his re- 
turn from London, the two cousins 
sat alone in the little drawing-room 
after dinner. 

‘Maud, won’t you take great 
care of yourself while I am away ? 
he asked very earnestly. 

She was sitting by a small ebony 
table in front of the fire. He re- 
clined in an easy-chair at the op- 
posite side of the grate. 

She looked up with childish 
amused smile, and answered, 

‘Yes; I will try and take care 
of myself while you are away. 
This is a very safe place to live in. 
No one can get near us without a 
boat, and every one knows that a 
farmer’s house would be better for 
thieves than Island Castle.’ 

‘ And yet, Maud, though no man 
come, something very precious 
might be stolen by a thief while 














I am away. He spoke gravely, 
with that old far-away look in his 
eyes. 

‘ And who is the thief, and what 
is the thing? she asked, with a 
bright smile. 

‘ Ruffian Death,’ he answered, 
for a moment overwhelmed by 
some dark dread and chilling fore- 
boding. 

She grew paler in her black 
dress; the hand resting on the 
table seemed whiter than life. 

‘But, William, I am quite well ; 
I never felt better in all my life; 
and I think, considering what has 
lately happened, that is very won- 
derful.’ She was anxious, and 
looked into his face with eyes of 
grave solicitude. 

Still he was following up the 
chain of his thoughts, and for the 
moment, unaware, he uttered them. 

‘There is death in every day, 
danger in every hour; you must 
encounter the danger. The way 
in which you meet the danger de- 
cides your relations with death. 
Life is a series of compromises 
with death. I wish I were not 
going away.’ 

*So do I indeed, William,’ she 
said earnestly. ‘ But you must not 
be uneasy on my part; I am quite 
well, and shall keep quite well 
while you are away. I should be 
most unhappy if I thought you 
went away uncomfortable on my 
account.’ 

The tone of the girl’s voice 
brought him back to a conscious- 
ness of the situation. His manner 
changed. He looked up at her, 
and smiled. 

‘Unhappy about you, Maud! 
Not I. You must not think that. 
I was talking generalities; I was 
not alluding to your case. You 
see, when a man has been a long 
time in a foreign country, where 
the speech of the people in the 
streets is unknown to him, and 
where, among the few people who 
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speak European languages, there 
are only a couple for whose society 
he cares, he falls into one habit 
certainly, that of looking at all 
things in the abstract; and into 
another bad habit probably, that of 
muttering aloud to himself. I am 
afraid I have been treating you to 
a small example of both vices.’ 
He smiled brightly, and held out 
his hand to her. 

She took the small white hand 
off the ebony table and placed it 
in his. The brown fingers closed 
over the white ones, and looking 
down at the joined hands, he said, 

‘Like the rough brown sheath 
of the cocoa-nut, and the snow- 
white fruit within.’ 

‘What ?” 

* My hand round yours.’ 

She said nothing. 

He released her hand. 

* You will take care of that hand, 
Maud, while I am away? Some 
time some one will value that hand 
more than the regalia in the Tower. 
It will be to him above all price. 
He would like to set guards over 
it as they set guards over the royal 
jewels, and yet would allow no one 
to act as sentinel but himself.’ 

Such talk was new to her. She 
did not say anything. 

‘We have grown good friends 
in the few days we have been 
meeting one another ?’ 

*O yes.’ 

‘ The best of friends ?” 

‘ The best of friends.’ 

‘And all the time I am away 
you will never cease to think of 
me as your best friend ?” 

* Never.’ 

It almost made her cry, she 
could not tell why, to hear him 
asking such a question. 

‘And should you be in any need 
of aid or advice, you will let me 
know at once ? 

* At once.’ 

There was a pause, during which 
Mrs. Grant entered the room. 
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The baronet got up, and sitting 
down beside the widow, said to 
both the women, 

‘TI had a chat with Mr. Grey to- 
day afropos of my going, and no- 
thing could have been nicer or 
more gratifying. He is, without 
exception, the most straightforward 
and honourably-minded man I 
have ever met. He has, Mrs. 
Grant, not only undertaken to keep 
his eye on the workmen when they 
come here, but he has, without any 
hint or suggestion on my part, pro- 
posed not to do anything final with 
Maud’s fortune until I return. And, 
in addition to all this, he will pay 
all the legacies out of his own 
pocket and at his ownrisk. Maud, 
I cannot say how grateful I am 
that you have fallen into such ex- 
cellent hands. You may place 
yourself wholly under his direction 
while Iam away. You need not 
consult me on any subject of busi- 
ness ; you will be quite safe with 
him, and he has a thousand times 
my knowledge of business.’ 

‘Did I not tell you so?’ asked 
Mrs. Grant of Miss Midharst. 

‘Yes,’ answered Maud softly. 

‘What was it?’ asked the ba- 
ronet, turning with a gratified smile 
towards the widow. 

‘I told dear Maud long ago that 
she might have full confidence in 
Mr. Grey,’ answered Mrs. Grant, 
with lively self-satisfaction. 

‘ And you told her what was per- 
fectly true. I must go now. I 
shall not see you again, Mrs. Grant, 
until I come back from Egypt. 
I cannot tell you how happy it 
makes me to know how good, how 
loyal Maud’s two friends are— 
yourself and Mr. Grey.’ 

He had shaken both Maud’s 


hands and kissed her lips, for the 
first time, and shaken hands with 
Mrs. Grant, and was gone. 

Her cousin William was gone, 
and she should not see him again 
What a pity he had 


for months. 
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to go! When he was by her side, 
or in Daneford, she felt quite safe ; 
nothing could harm her while he 
was near. When her father died 
she had felt alone and cold in the 
world. She had been susceptible 
to attack on all sides. She has no 
confidence in herself; and although 
Mr. Grey had done everything man 
could do for her, she owned no 
claim upon him. 

But this cousin, this man of 
her own family, who, finding her 
timid and unguarded, sought the 
privilege of shielding her from the 
world and the bleak unknown 
lying beyond Island Castle—was 
a new experience, a delightful im- 
provement on the present. 

But no sooner had she learned 
to lean upon his reassuring strength 
than he must hurry away. What 
a pity! 

Her cousin William would come 
back, no doubt; but Egypt was 
far off, very far off, and the power 
of his protection was reduced 
greatly by distance. 

Why should she think she would 
need protection of any kind? 
Surely Mrs. Grant and Mr. Grey 
were protection enough in a quiet 
well-ordered place like Daneford 
and its neighbourhood ? 

Yes; but cousin William had 
been more than a protector; he 
had been a companion as well, and 
there was something in his talk 
and ‘manner neither Mrs. Grant 
nor Mr. Grey possessed. She was 
always content with what Mrs. 
Grant said, or what Mr. Grey said. 
Their words always exhausted the 
topic; but when he had spoken 
she felt led on to wonder what lay 
behind and beyond what he had 
said. 

She had told Mrs. Grant truly 
he had interested her; and al- 
though he always had spoken to 
her as though there could be no 
question of the supremacy of his 
will over hers, she liked that. 
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When Mrs. Grant told her to do 
a certain thing, the doing of it was 
dry and uninteresting. When 
cousin William had told her to do 
a thing, she always did it to the 
sound of his voice in her ears; or 
she had thought what mystery of 
Egypt he had before his eyes when 
he gave her the command, or she 
had tried to fathom his mind as to 


the manner in which he would best 
like to see the thing done. 

But now all was cold and mono- 
tonous and dull. Really the place 
had got so quiet of late that she 
found her chief delight in her old 
books of Egypt, and in the geo- 
graphy of that country, and in 
following on the map the overland 
route he had taken to Africa. 


[To be continued. ] 


LOVE TO LOVE. 





ComE, with me rove, love ; 
Never reprove, love, 
E’en though my love may too ardently burn ; 
Too short is life, love, 
For bickering strife, love ; 
Ah, give me the love for which my love doth yearn ! 


My constant care, love, 
Grief thee to spare, love, 
Guarding and shielding from rude world’s annoy ; 
Life here will fleet, love, 
But union sweet, love, 
Perfected, together, above we'll enjoy. 


Though thy eyes’ light, love, 
Thou turn’st from my sight, love, 
And ripe lip ’gainst ripe lip doth poutingly press ; 
I read thy soul, love, 
Beyond thy control, love, 
And from its clear depths wells the dear answer, Yes. 


That little word spoken, 
Ah, give as a token 
That thou hast accepted the gift of my life : 
Thy soft hand caressing, 
While I, mutely blessing, 


Pray Heaven’s aid to watch o’er and strengthen my wife. 
y & y 





























COSAS DE ESPANA. 
The Sull-ring. 
By JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA, 


—>__— 


MAnpRID will be very gay and festive 
this first day of December, when 
the widower-king takes to himself 
an Austrian wife in the church ofthe 
Atocha. The marriage-tables will 
be amply furnished forth ; and al- 
though not with funeral baked 
meats, there will be a ghostly pre- 
sence at the banquet, for those who 
can think—an odour of cerecloth 
in the tapestry, the yellow hue of 
immortelles in the epergnes, a se- 
diment of bitterness in the wine- 
cup, a strain of melancholy in the 
music. For the Spaniard is very 
like unto the Irishman : 

‘ With one auspicious, and onedropping eye, 
With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in 

marriage, 
In equal scale weighing delight and dole. 


And the girl-queen from Seville 
died so lately—died so young! 
The King wants a spouse, the 
Court needs a Lady Paramount, 
the dynasty lacks an heir, therefore 
the King marries and Spain re- 
joices. Mercedes is dead. Long 
live Christina! Cosas de Espana. 
Things of Spain. No, friend, not 
of Spain, but of humanity at large. 
If Alfonso himself were no more 
to-morrow, we would acclaim his 
successor, and clash out a peal of 
joy before the echoes of the pass- 
ing-bell had swooned away. Things 
of the world. 

There are to be high-jinks and 
junketings, balls and concerts, 
parades and illuminations, in the 
city by the Manzanares, and Brit- 
ish tourists will flock thither and 
be fleeced ; go to grin and stay to 
grumble, and come back with a 


thoroughly false idea of Spain and 
the Spaniards. Shall I tell you 
why? Madrid is no more Spanish 
than Turin is Italian; it is a half- 
Frenchified city. Nextly, Decem- 
ber is not the season to see it at 
its best ; the air is cutting as ici- 
cles, and has a trick of permeating 
the Alcala with a subtile, chilling, 
killing breath, and the summits 
and sides of the Guadarama hills 
are shrouded in snow. Thirdly, 
the glorious pastime of bull-fight- 
ing is not to be enjoyed in its 
palminess and purity. And lastly, 
your British tourist too often carries 
with him his native sense of supe- 
riority and his constitutional ten- 
dency to spleen. He turns up his 
nose at what he cannot, or will not, 
understand. If the beef is tough, 
he does not consider that it ought 
to be, most of the animals from 
whose ribs it came having done ho- 
nest work as beasts of burden be- 
fore they were driven to the slaugh- 
ter-house. Ifthe Val de Pejias is 
rasping to his palate, he ignores 
that the taste for wine, as for 
olives and Dublin stout and Glen- 
livat, is acquired. If the tobacco 
is coarse and weedy, he forgets 
that it is cheap, and that he can 
roll his cigarette and smoke it be- 
tween the courses. But why does 
he not console himself for the ab- 
sent by what is present—the ripe 
golden sun, the luscious fruits, the 
picturesque costumes, the high-bred 
dignity of the humblest beggar, the 
weird Aolian melody of sudden 
trills of song, the flashing eyes, 
mantilla-shaded, which speak ro- 
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mances in three volumes in every 
glance? The truth is, your Briton 
abroad, I mean the average one— 
not men like Mr. Gladstone in 
Sicily, or Captain Burton every- 
where, Queen’s Messengers and 
Special Correspondents, travelling 
Fellows of Oxford and pilgrims of 
art—your Briton of the tourist 
type is less inclined to adapt him- 
self to another sphere than to try 
and assimilate that other to his 
own. 

This tourist goes to Spain; he 
hurries from end to end of the 
Peninsula, his guide-book in his 
hand and his courier-bag across 
his shoulder ; he pays a flying visit 
to the Escurial, and pronounces it 
a gloomy hole ; drops in on Seville, 
sees it, and does not die ; mayhap 
he wanders as far as Granada, and 
finds it a dreary ‘sell? and then 
he returns homeward, hot and tired 
and disappointed, and is eloquent 
on the rapacity of innkeepers, the 
profusion of counterfeit coin, the 
discomforts and unpunctuality of 
locomotion, the shocking unclean- 
liness—but, however, you know, 
‘ we got on better than the Joneses; 
we saw more sights and covered 
more miles in fewer days.’ And 
this peripatetic postures for the rest 
of his life as an authority on Spain ! 
The only point, perhaps, on which 
his judgment is to be accepted is 
one which he might have learned 
at home, namely, that Price’s circus 
is not quite so good as Sanger’s 
in Westminster or Hengler’s off 
Oxford-street. Out upon the poor 
fool! He know Spain! Why, that 
is more than I could dare to say, 
and I have had experience of it 
under Monarchy and Republic, in 
peace and in war; have mixed 
with Carlists in the field and In- 
transigentes in the fortress; have 
traversed it from Irun to Gibraltar, 
from Santander to Malaga. He 
who has not been admitted into 
the intimacy of domestic life in 
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Spain, who has not listened to 
habaneras by the camp-fire, joined 
in the jota on the village sward, 
shared in thorough sympathy in 
the sports of the arena and in the 
rites of religion, dipped into the 
peasant’s olla podrida, nay, even 
watched the fevered gamblers over 
their cards, with the eager-eyed 
baratero standing by,—he does not 
know Spain. All this have I done, 
and more; and yet I am but on 
the threshold of acquaintance with 
that great and beautiful home of 
paradox, that land of valour and 
courtesy, of fidelity and magnan- 
imity, of piety and patriotism ; 
and, in a lesser degree, of the 
vices that are opposed to these 
good qualities. No country of 
Europe so near to us is so little 
known. Yet in none is the soil 
fertilised by so much British blood. 
But this was in the bygone; and 
the yearly increasing swell of 
journeying-against-time tourists has 
not swept in tidal wave over the 
Peninsula. Even Spanish plays— 
and Spain can boast of one of 
the richest springs of dramatic 
literature in Europe—are com- 
paratively sacred from the dese- 
crating touch of the ruck of con- 
temporary English stage-cobblers. 

Spain is not known ; and yet it 
is not for the lack of word-painters 
to make it familiar in pen-and-ink 
pictures. There is Ford, most 
erudite and graphic of guides, as 
full of irresistible prejudice as he is 
of impulsive affection. There is Bor- 
row, that robust, quaint, and capti- 
vating, if sometimes over-fanciful, 
cicerone, albeit his errand to Spain 
was as quixotic in purpose as it 
was bootless in result. There is 
Sala, of memory richly stored— 
whom I freely salute as past-master 
in his craft—most charming, ob- 
servant, and illustrative of roving 
journalists. Ford, Borrow, Sala, all 
know Spain and ‘things Spanish’ 
by personal experience ; but it is 
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plain that too many of the latter- 
day critics of Spain and the Spa- 
niards are of the class who are 
ready to write social novels on 
Chinese life with no more know- 
ledge of the Flowery Land than is 
to be obtained under the dome of 
the Reading-room of the British 
Museum. ‘The pity of it is that 
this second-hand evidence is too 
often taken on trust, while the 
truthful records of eye-witnesses 
are shoved into a dusty corner of 
the cupboard. It is so nice to be 
patted on the head and rubbed 
down with the grain, to be re- 
minded that we are what we al- 
ways thought ourselves to be—the 
perfect, the registered Axi people 
of the universe, the people who 
set the pattern, the people who are 
righteous and moral and honest 
and tolerant and charitable and 
modest ; who make no unjust wars ; 
who have no Divorce Court scan- 
dals ; who know not Bank frauds ; 
who never persecuted Highlanders 
or Jews or Irishmen; who permit 
no malappropriations of money 
left to the poor; who make no 
brag over small victories against 
badly-armed savages— But, stay! 
this is taking me to Africa, not 
Spain; and Africa does wot com- 
mence at the other side of the 
Pyrenees, the epigram of Dumas 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 
My one object is to coax the Eng- 
lish reader to be reasonable, and 
not to take the dimensions of the 
round world by the parochial yard- 
measure, not to gauge the Coliseum 
by the standard of Camberwell. 

As point in illustration, let us 
consider this glorious pastime of 
bull-fighting, and how it is the 
insular fashion to look upon it. 

In England, where scornful lead- 
ing-articles are indited about these 
semi-civilised Spaniards, whenever 
a toreador is injured in the exer- 
cise of his profession, nothing 
would seem to be really known 
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about the sport ; and yet there is 
a self-sufficient assumption among 
persons called ‘well-informed’ that 
they know all about it. Speaking 
once with a colleague of the press 
in Madrid, the representative of a 
very great English paper, he told 
me almost the only instructions he 
had received on leaving London 
were not to write anything of bull- 
fighting or ‘ hackneyed rubbish of 
that sort.’ Yet no nearer approach 
to bull-fighting has ever been wit- 
nessed in England than a silly 
simulacrum in the Agricultural 
Hall at Islington. The first calf 
that was enlarged from the make- 
believe toril on that occasion 
quietly proceeded to nibble a scrap 
of paper on the ground. The 
toreadors were genuine toreadors, 
but the bulls were not of the fiery 
stock of Andalucia. If they were, 
the agents of the Royal Humane 
Society would have thought twice 
before venturing into the ring to 
bar the entertainment on the score 
of cruelty. Still the enterprising 
public caterer, who had brought 
over the quadrille of bull-fighters, 
was wise in his generation. Had 
the legitimate article been given, 
there was enough foretokening of 
patronage on the opening night to 
prove it would have been a great 
success. 

In my mental vision I can mark 
the rising gorge of the splenetic 
tourist, to whom pity has been 
already extended, as he reads the 
phrase ‘glorious pastime’ applied 
to bull-fighting. Why not? It is 
cruel, bloodthirsty, debasing, he 
will say. Therein I join issue 
with him, though I may bring a 
critical pile of cant crumbling 
about my ears. Cock-fighting was 
once popular in these islands, and 
that not so very long ago; indeed, 
I have witnessed many gallantly- 
contested mains myself. The late 
Admiral Rous and Lord Derby 
were admirers of the sport; and if I 
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am not mistaken the rules govern- 
ing a London pit sometimes patron- 
ised by royalty had a place in the 
earlier editions of Hoyle. The 


best apology for cock-fighting I © 


have ever heard was made by an 
eccentric uncle of mine, who asked 
his censor, ‘ Why did God put the 
fighting-drop into the game-cock’s 
veins but that he might fight when 
he got the chance?’ But there is 
cruelty, peradventure, in attaching 
long steel spurs, keen as bradawls, 
to the cocks’ legs, as there is in 
supplying men-at-arms with swords 
and rifles instead of letting them 
wage war against one another with 
teeth and feet and fists—the wea- 
pons of nature. Chanticleer of 
the martial breed should be put 
into the ring with his natural spurs. 
Well, in Spain he is, for the sport 
flourishes there still; and one of 
my recollections of my last day in 
Madrid is having sacrificed a meal 
to be present at the Circo de Gallos, 
the recognised building where 
combats of the kind are carried on 
in a well-filled amphitheatre with 
roped platform in the centre and 
seats in tiers around. There are 
rules to regulate the conduct of 
the matches posted conspicuously 
on the walls; there are scales to 
weigh the combatants, lemons to 
clean their spurs, a regular staff of 
heelers, timekeepers, and umpires ; 
the fixtures are given in the news- 
papers in the same column as the 
theatrical programme, and the 
guardians of public order are al- 
ways in attendance. Onthe same 
principle bull-fighting is conducted, 
and the same argument holds good 
in favour of its retention. This 
babble of cruelty is veriest wind- 
bag humanity, and, logically, has 
not a leg to stand upon. To con- 
front the king of the herd in the 
arena is bolder and braver than to 
course the hare at Altcar, or shoot 
pigeons at Hurlingham, or make a 
battue of pheasants in a Norfolk 
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preserve—sports to which our aris- 
tocracy are disposed, sports which 
are chronicled in the fashionable 
organs with apparent approval. 
There is more risk to those who 
share in a bull-fight than in knock- 
ing ponies about on the polo-ground 
at Preston, sawing their mouths 
and breaking their shins, or in 
worrying the fox over the pastures 
of Leicestershire. As for that cold- 
blooded, cowardly, treacherous 
recreation of the contemplative 
man, flinging bait to a harmless 
defenceless fish and luring him to 
a painful end, it is a piece of de- 
liberate barbarism not to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with 
bull-fighting. And yet Mr. John 
Bright, who has the reputation of 
being a gentleman of chivalrous 
temper and pacific instincts, is said 
to be passionately fond of this re- 
creation. Observe to what the 
reasoning of those who frantically 
protest against the national pastime 
of Spain reduces itself. So far I 
wish it to be understood that I am 
arguing with the intent of establish- 
ing a reductio ad absurdum. If 
coursing, hunting, shooting, and 
fishing are justifiable—and I hold 
that they are—then on the like 
grounds are cock-fighting and bull- 
fighting justifiable. The beasts on 
the earth, the birds in the air, and 
the fishes in the sea are all created 
for man’s use and benefit. To kill 
them is no murder, if the killing 
be not attended with the infliction 
of wanton pain. The destiny of 
the minor order of creation is to 
minister to the appetites or neces- 
sities of the lord of creation ; and 
pleasurable excitement is a neces- 
sity. The objections to the posi- 
tion here taken up are untenable, 
except by maudlin and maundering 
humanitarians, who think more of 
the life of a pet poodle than of the 
life of their fellow-man, and by 
that lost section of mild lunatics, 
the vegetarians. 
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Tauromachy will last as long as 
Spain lasts. It has blemishes, like 
every other sport. To my thinking, 
the chief is that Toro goes into the 
sanded area foredoomed to die. No 
matter how pluckily he fights, no 
matter what play he shows, the 
cachetero awaitshim. Then there 
is torture, but an unavoidable tor- 
ture, in the mode in which the 
horses are killed. I well remem- 
ber what an acclimatised aficiona- 
do, M. de Coutuly of the Paris 
Temps, said to me in a discussion 
on the point in our Fonda at Ma- 
drid: ‘These horses are under 
capital sentence when they are 
helped to the grace of a historic 
death in the amphitheatre, they are 
rescued en route to the knacker’s- 
yard ; but, bah! it is useless to try 
to convince men with English pre- 
judices. With you, the horse is 
more valuable than the man.’ 
Thorough garrons these horses 
are in old Spain ; but in the South 
American countries, colonised from 
Spain, I am told they bring spirit- 
ed barbs into the ring, who can bite 
and kick and take their own part 
generally, and who sometimes clear 
the bull at a bound as he advances 
to the attack. 

If tauromachy will last in Spain 
as long as Spain lasts, so likewise 
will those who practise the art be 
held in honour. No names are 
held in fonder reverence there to- 
day than those of Montes, Pepete, 
and Pepe-Hillo; and when Fras- 
cuelo was wounded some time ago, 
his residence was besieged by sym- 
pathising inquirers. The bulletins 
of his health were read as anxiously 
as if they were issued from a royal 
palace. Bouquets, pastry, and bil- 
lets-doux were laid in tribute on the 
mat of his bedchamber, and the 
sweetest and proudest dames of the 
sweet and proud patrician houses of 
Castile, houses with sangre azul 
unsuspicious in their veins and 
thirteen grandees in their pedigree, 


sent to inquire after the condition 
of the famous espada. Tom 
Sayers was never more idolised in 
England than Frascuelo is in Spain. 
And, in like manner, are his com- 
peers, Lahartijo and the rest. This 
liking for them is pushed to excess, 
much as the cult for heroes of the 
prize-ring was with us in our own 
generation. During a stay in Se- 
ville, in the indolent summer sol- 
stice once, I was roused from a nap 
by Cipriano, a faithful bodyman, 
shuffling his feet to the sprightly 
movements of a bolero. His eyes 
twinkled like laughing fire, his 
gitano-tinted cheeks had a tawny- 
purple grape-flush. He was under 
a high-pressure of exhilaration, and 
instinctively sought to relieve him- 
self by dancing. 

‘ Cipriano ?” 

* Caballero.’ 

‘What devil possesses thee? 
Hast got a tress of thy ama’s hair, 
or fallen upon a treasure-box of 
Boabdil ?” 

‘ Seftor, Iam proud as a hidalgo 
this day. You know Frascuelo?’ 

‘Si, si.’ 

‘I have seen him ; I have heard 
him speak.’ 

‘Dios mios! If it be not a poor 
jest on thy part, thou’rt a happy 
man.’ 

‘No jest, sehor; and hearken’ 
(approaching and lowering his 
voice), ‘he sat at the same table 
with me, and’ (this impressively 
and confidentially) ‘he shook hands 
with me as we parted !’ 

‘Caramba! Letme shake that 
hand ! 

Laugh at this anecdote, but did 
not a New York hack-driver make 
a small fortune by letting out for 
osculatory purposes the hand that 
helped Jenny Lind from her car- 
riage? Have not strawberries 
touched by the lips of Lydia 
Thompson fetched a guinea each 
at a dramatic féte, and photographs 
of Sara Bernhardt, signed with her 
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sign-manual, run up to an alarming 
figure at the Albert Hall? Have 
I not myself been privy to the 
offer by a British matron of sums 
incredible for the straw through 
which the Prince of Wales sucked 
a sherry-cobbler at the Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1867 ? 

‘Ster-oh!’ ejaculated the negro 
waiter with open mouth. ‘Why, 
bress you, dat’s no use, we trowed 
it away; but, as yer a nice ole 
lady, heah’s a dozen for nuffin !’ 

There will be no bull-fighting 
worthy of the name at this wedding 
fiesta ; nothing recalling the mag- 
nificent funcion at the marriage of 
Isabella when Toro was monarch 
for days consecutive, and the bon- 
niest cavaliers of Spain, clad in 
jackets glimmering with gems, en- 
tered the lists against him. The 
season is Over; it is too cold now, 
and the bull wants the ardent 
heats of midsummer to fire him 
for the combat. The genuine sea- 
son begins with a late Eastertide, 
when the bulls, fresh from the mea- 
dows, have arrogant blood career- 
ing in their veins, and are supple 
in the limbs. To stir them up 
now, the dogs or the banderillas 
de fuego, both alien to true tauro- 
machy, would have to be called 
in. This is but the heyday of the 
novillos, the immature beasts, 
with india-rubber or wooden balls 
sheathing their half - developed 
horns, who are sent into the arena 
to be at the mercy of youths am- 
bitious to become chulos. The no- 
villos prance and frisk and toss 
their adversaries ; it is a frolic and 
no more. I have seen a band of 
blind mendicants armed with long 
sticks descend into the ring in 
Murcia, and succeed, some of them, 
in keeping off the novillos. As well 
as giving youngsters an opportunity 
of familiarising themselves with the 
capa, used to irritate the bull, this 
practice puts the animal himself 
into good wind, and teaches him 
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what he has to expect when he is 
admitted into the pit of the amphi- 
theatre for the final tug. Your 
common bull is not apt for these 
duels ; he must be a bull of race, 
haughty and high-spirited, before 
he is welcomed as a gladiator 
moriturus. There are stock-breed- 
ers in Castile and Andalucia re- 
nowned for the superb stamp of 
their cattle ; and of these, not the 
least renowned is a noble count 
who bears the name and is a de- 
scendant of Christopher Colum- 
bus. 

The spectacle in the Plaza de 
Toros, the spacious unroofed area 
surrounded by stone benches ris- 
ing one above another, away to the 
sheltered balconies up high at the 
back, is one of the most enliven- 
ing that imagination can conceive 
on the afternoon of a corrida, when 
male and female humanity, all ju- 
bilant bustle and expectancy, make 
prismatic girdle around. Fans move 
with an incessant tremulous flut- 
ter ; there is a continuous susurrus 
of voices, broken by occasional 
hoarse bursts of laughter at some 
mishap, or hoarse roars of welcome 
as some favourite enters; the re- 
gal sun discharges his fierce mess- 
ages of light from his throne of 
blue, and the costumes of every 
colour, wavering with the pulsations 
of the throng, are active kaleido- 
scope, most vivid and variegated. 
We are in our places. We have 
secured seats in the shade before- 
hand. We have stepped up the 
Alcala at the heels of the picquet 
of armed militia charged with the 
maintenance of order. We have 
threaded our way through the 
rough maze of passages to our 
palco, peeping at the stable where 
the sorry horses are kept, at the 
room where the toreadors dress 
themselves, and at the little orato- 
ry where the matador prays before 
he stalks into the palestra. We 
are in our places, and everybody 
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is in his place; the governor of 
the city in his box of state yonder. 
While the music races over the as- 
semblage in glad alternation of 
rush and ripple, let us look below. 
There is a strong wooden barrier 
some sixfeet high around the arena, 
and at a knee-height, on the inner 
side of this barrier, there is a berme 
to help the pursued chulo to a foot- 
ing as he vaults over into the sur- 
rounding lane formed by this in- 
terior and an exterior barrier. ‘This 
lane is guarded by policemen, 
and is so narrow that a bull has 
not room to turn in it, for bulls 
sometimes bound over the inner 
barrier. When that occurs, and I 
have seen it occur not seldom, 
they are driven round until they 
reach one of the gates. opening 
into the ring. The trumpets and 
tymbals speak warning; a profound 
silence falls upon the crowd for an 
instant, and then from a side pass- 
age enters the cavalcade we have 
awaited—enters to a stately mar- 
tial march. First, the mounted 
alguazil in his ancient garb, plumed, 
cloaked, funereal ; then the chulos, 
lithe, young, graceful; then the 
picadores on their garrons, Mexi- 
can-looking in their saddles, with 
tall pummeland crupperand shovel- 
shaped stirrups, wide-leafed som- 
breros, their short jackets tagged 
all over, their yellow-breeches and 
their high-boots lead-lined ; then 
the banderilleros, and then the 
matador, the chieftain. of the troop. 
The alguazil beseeches the key of 
the toril from the governor, re- 
ceives it, turns it in the lock ; and 
as the bull with dazed vision enters 
into the sunshine at one gate, he 
disappears at an amble through 
another. 

The bull! What a noble speci- 
men of his race, broad-browed, 
clean-horned and limbed, proud 
courage in his bloodshot orbs, his 
dilated nostril, and his lashing tail! 
On the right and left the quadrille 
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arrange themselves, the picadores, 
with a spike at the end of their long 
shafts and a kerchief bandaging 
one eye of their horse ; the chulos, 
pretty fellows in turban, loose em- 
broidered jackets, ruffled shirts, 
knee-breeches of coquettish hueand 
texture, silken hose and buckled 
shoes, standing, with their cloaks, 
nearer to the centre of the ring. 
All these toreadors are men of sym- 
metry and power, all wear chignons 
in net, and are clean-shaven, ex- 
cept as to side-whiskers of the brief 
‘mutton-chop’ order, and all bear 
themselves as if they were proud 
of their vocation. The bull waits. 
The chulos give challenge; they 
rush upon him with their waving 
cloaks, and as he charges they 
escape to the sides, while one takes 
up the running from another. In 
short, they tease him as much for 
the sake of tiring him out as of 
testing his disposition. But by and 
by one chulo ingeniously leads the 
charging bull towards a_ horse. 
Toro rushes head-foremost. The 
picador is unequal to keep him off 
with his spike ; the horse is gored in 
the belly and overthrown, the rider 
falling under. The chulos come 
to the rescue and decoy the bull 
away. The picador is extricated ; 
the horse is taken out, and a few 
moments after reénters, his entrails 
packed inside and his stomach 
sewn up, and is once more offered 
to the bull, always on his blind 
side. We shall hurry over this epi- 
sode of the tournament; I do not 
like it, nor do you. But here is 
something really fine. The ban- 
derilleros enter, with a barbed shaft 
decked with ribbons poised in each 
hand, and make a feinting advance 
on the bull, and as he runs to meet 
them they deftly hurl their shafts 
and elude him bya demi-volte. The 
art of doing this well is to plant 
one banderilla on each side of the 
bull’s neck, evenly and at equal 
distances from each other; and 
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when this is skilfully accomplished 
there are frantic yells of praise, 
and caps and cigars are showered 
into the arena. When the ban- 
derillero is awkward, they rain on 
him with potatoes. These bande- 
rilleros incur hazard. I have seen 
one so keenly chased by the bull 
that he was pinned against the bar- 
riers by the bull’s horns as he was 
in the act of vaulting over. Pinned, 
but not in the flesh ; the branching 
horns stuck in the wood at either 
side, just above the calf of one leg, 
and imprisoned him until he had 
to be sawed out. 

This is but the prologue; now 
for the play. Toro by this time 
is in a white rage; there is foam 
at his chaps, his steaming sides are 
laced with blood. Cucharra of 
Puerto Santa Maria is the matador. 
Majestically he strides towards the 
governor's box, stoops in obei- 
sance, and in loud voice makes 
proclamation : ‘ Brindo por Puerto 
Santa Maria, por toda su com- 
pafiia, por el vulgo de Madrid ; 
voy 4 matar ese bicho 6 el bicho 
me mata 4 mi;’ an address which 
may thus be freely rendered: ‘I 
pledge myself to Puerto Santa 
Maria and all its society, and to 
the people of Madrid, and now 
I am ready to kill this vile beast, 
if the vile beast cannot kill me.’ 
He removes his turban, and, with 
a graceful jerk with his right hand 
from behind his back over his left 
shoulder, flings it into the gover- 
nors box, as gage of his boasted 
prowess. He takes his straight 
keen-tempered sword and his cloak 
of offensive scarlet, and advances 
towards the bull. Now is the su- 
preme trial, now is the time when 
men let their lighted cigarettes 
drop from their mouths and clench 
their teeth ; now is the time when 
women close their fans and draw 
long breaths. Cucharra faces Toro 
at a yard’s distance. They regard 
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each other. Cucharra hides his 
sword under his cloak, and pre- 
sents it to the bull. Toro lowers 
his head, shuts his eyes, and 
charges, but the toreador gracefully 
slips aside and saves his life bya 
turn of the heel. Three times he 
repeats the feat of this risksome 
pirouette ; but woe is him if he is 
a second too late in his move- 
ments, or if the soil is treacherous. 
The fourth time, as the bull lowers 
his head, Cucharra lifts himself on 
his toes, and with one sure swift 
blow plunges the blade, almost to 
the hilt, in the spine of his anta- 
gonist. The bull stands still; there 
is a shout of bravo; the bull still 
stands, ten seconds, twenty, thirty ; 
there is a howl of disappointment ; 
but Cucharra gazes contemptuously 
around, he knows he has done his 
work well, and, my faith, he has. 
Toro quivers and drops, and Cu- 
charra plants a foot on the neck of 
his prostrate enemy. The bull has 
died of internal hemorrhage ; not 
a drop of blood has distilled from 
his mouth. Bravo, Cucharra! 

This death at the first thrust— 
death without the dropping of the 
crimson fluid from the mouth—is 
the artistic death. When the sword 
pierces at the wrong spot, is dis- 
placed by the shaking of the bull 
and sent flying, gore-wet, through 
the air, it is awkward workman- 
ship. 

But Toro showed mucho fuego 
before he was so prettily pierced in 
the medulla. Bravo, Toro! And 
now the cacheterro stoops over 
him, and, with one dig of his sharp 
knife in the neck, makes assurance 
doubly sure. The team of mules 
trots in, and trots out again with 
the dead champion at its heels; 
and the urchins outside are danc- 
ing on his carcass as the drums and 
tymbals proclaim the entrance ofa 
second bull into the enthusiastic 
circle. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


‘IT seems to me, Ada, that we 
have been even more fortunate 
than I expected. Upon my soul 
this is a grand old place. How do 
you feel in it?’ 

‘Well enough for the present. 
It is horribly old-fashioned though ; 
and once I am in it for good I ex- 
pect it will look rather different.’ 

‘I doubt if you'll make it any 
better. Women are always for al- 
tering and changing; but it could 
hardly be a finer old pile than at 
present.’ 

‘You said yourself it wanted a 
billiard-room.’ 

‘And a proper smoking-room. 
Yes; but those are things that will 
come naturally with the new gene- 
ration. You'll have to be cautious, 
Ada; I can tell you that. You 
must be even more cautious now. 
I can’t say how annoyed I was at 
the slip you made to-day.’ 

‘What slip? I don’t know what 
you mean, Bertie.’ 

‘About that garden at the side 
of the house. I could see that 
even Mrs. Wyndham, bloodless 
and inert as she is, coloured up 
and looked distressed ; while Mr. 
Reginald could hardly bite his lips 
tightly enough to keep in his an- 
noyance.’ 

*T’ll teach Mr. Reginald to bite 
his lips at me in after days! But 
how absurd, Bertie! Mrs. Wynd- 
ham never does a hand’s turn to 
the arrangement of the gardens (I 
had found out that already), and as 


the windows of her morning-room 
look out on that part (by the way, 
7 want that room for my own 
sanctum one of these days; it has 
the prettiest window in the house), 
I should have thought she would 
have been gratified by my wanting 
to make it pretty for her. Horrid 
old patch of weeds—for one can’t 
call those things flowers which no 
one dreams of planting nowadays 
—she ought to have been grateful 
to me for offering to take it in hand.’ 

‘Then she was very much the 
reverse ; and if you had taken the 
trouble to “find out” a little more, 
I daresay you’d have seen as much 
for yourself, and known the why 
and wherefore. As I told you be- 
fore, you must make sure you can 
walk before you attempt to run. 
But there! Iknew you would be 
bungling; and I’m glad I’m here 
now to look after you.’ 

‘Then let me tell you, Bertie, 
the hardest piece of work I’ve had 
to do here was the getting you 
asked. Sir Wyndham Wyndham 
seemed obstinately determined of 
to see any hints or suggestions on 
the subject ; and if I hadn’t manag- 
ed to get that poor weak Mrs. W. 
alone, and talk of you in a way that 
left her no resource but an invita- 
tion to you, I don’t believe I could 
have done it. As for Reggie, he 
was farticularly disagreeable on 
the subject.’ 

‘In what way ?” 

‘Wouldn't help me in the least ; 
said it was natural his family should 
prefer to have me by myself at first 




















so as to know me better; that I 
must remember his grandfather had 
not the pleasure of your acquaint- 
ance; and that for his part he 
thought it was just as well, for he 
was sure you were far too unlike 
in your ways to get on well to- 
gether.’ 

‘Much obliged to him, I’m sure ! 
I’m vexed, though, at what you say 
of the old boy. I told you I was 
pretty certain they had been mak- 
ing inquiries before Sir Wyndham 
sent his ultimatum ; and I fancied 
the old boy carried a pretty stiff 
neck when I arrived yesterday 
evening. Wonder what he found 
out !’ 

* Nothing very bad, you may be 
sure, or he never would have given 
in to the marriage at all, or asked 
me here. I daresay there’s been 
some talk of play, but nothing 
tangible, and you know what these 
sort of people are. Why a game 
of beggar-my-neighbour is dissipa- 
tion to them.’ 

‘H’m, well, I hope it is as you 
think, Hang them and their strait- 
lacedness! And how do you get 
on yourself, with the baronet es- 
pecially? Do you think you have 
made a good impression? I thought 
him very attentive to you at meals.’ 

‘He always is. That is part of 
his grand ways; but—I don’t know. 
He does admire me. I can tell 
that. Besides, I made Reggie own 
that he had said so.’ 

‘We counted on that. Well, 
Ada, if you can’t work up admira- 
tion into something warmer with 
an old-fashioned squire like that, 
who can hardly have come across 
half-a-dozen charming women in 
a century—’ 

‘His son didn’t, to judge from 
the washed-out specimen of a wife 
he chose. Could she ever have 


been even decent-looking ? And a 
half idiot into the bargain.’ 

‘All the easier to win to your 
I am sure I could get 


service. 
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on swimmingly with Mrs. Wynd- 
ham.’ 

‘I hope you will; for it’s more 
than I can. There is nothing ‘so 
prejudiced as a fool, and I am sure 
that woman can’t bear me, for all 
the efforts she makes to hide it, 
and be kind’ and affectionate to 
me for her son’s sake. And there’s 
another thing I’ve found out, Bertie, 
that I must tell you. I am quite 
certain she has tried all she can to 
make up a match between Reggie 
and that companion of hers, who 
is gone away at present, and is 
horribly disappointed at having 
failed. I wonder if Rex had a 
penchant for the young lady at any 
time ?” 

‘If there is any suspicion of it, it 
was more than foolish of you to 
allude to her as slightingly as you 
did at breakfast. I fancied he 
looked a little huffy.’ 

‘I knew it, and that was what 
made me snub him about the ride 
this morning.’ 

‘Yes, before his mother, who 
adores him, and evidently has no 
idea that any one cou/d controvert 
his wishes! Ada, you are incor- 
rigible, and I believe you will ruin 
your own game yet.’ 

‘I hope not; for I agree with 
you now that it is worth playing. 
One can’t always be a Griselda, 
however, and— Hush! here comes 
my young lord. Now, Bertie, to 
show I don’t bear you malice for 
your lecturing, you shall see how 
good I'll be.’ 

They were walking together, the 
two Scotts, in one of the glades of 
Gorseleigh Park—he, quiet, gen- 
tlemanly, and invalidish-looking, in 
an entire suit of light-gray tweed, 
which somehow seemed to take the 
little amount of colour out of his 
skin which might be there; she, 
beautiful and dazzling as ever, in 
a morning robe of pale lemon- 
coloured cambric, adorned with 
innumerable little frills and puffings 
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edged with delicate lace, and wear- 
ing on her head a picturesque, 
broad-brimmed hat of coarse straw, 
shaded by feathers of the same tint 
as her dress. Exceedingly well she 
looked, with a natural colour in 
her cheek which enabled her to 
dispense with her usual touch of 
rouge, and a brilliancy in her large 
flashing eye which told already of 
the pride of conquest, the pardon- 
able self-satisfaction of the future 
Lady Wyndham of Gorseleigh. In- 
deed, her brother might well tell 
her they had been more fortunate 
than they had expected. He had 
only bargained for an invitation to 
the young couple a/fer their marri- 
age, calculating in so doing that 
the Wyndhams would be too proud 
to let their neighbours guess, by 
any slight to the young heir’s bride, 
that his choice of her had been 
made without their consent or ap- 
proval. But, on the other hand, 
he had forgotten (not being 


troubled with such feelings him- 


self) to calculate for the tender, 
homely, family affection which made 
the absence of one a grief to all, 
for Twitters’ unselfish magnanimity, 
or the squire’s loneliness without 
his grandson; and therefore the 
note from Mrs. Wyndham to her 
son, begging him to bring his be- 
trothed down to be introduced to 
them, and spend a week or so at 
the Hall before his marriage, was 
as much a surprise to the Scotts as 
it was a subject for congratulation. 
As for Rex, he accepted the invi- 
tation gratefully, but without much 
gladness. A pencilled postscript in 
his mother’s letter had let him 
know that Twitters was away ; and 
that being so he felt tolerably in- 
different whether he went or stayed. 
It would be hard to see Adelaide 
in er place, to have to wander 
about with her and do the lover in 
the very walks and copses where 
he and his blue-eyed darling had 
so often strayed; and now that 
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the glamour was gone from before 
his own eyes, he rather dreaded 
what his mother and grandfather 
would think of those bold black 
ones of his fiancée, and of the ways 
of speaking and acting so different 
to anything they had been accus- 
tomed to, or were likely to approve. 
He was ready to do Adelaide all 
loyal duty—to fight her battles, 
stand up for her if attacked, and 
defend her if criticised—to pay her 
in every way the attention she had 
a right to expect at his hands; but 
there was no gladness in his 
homage, no sunshine in his heart; 
and though it was with an emotion 
of relief and thankfulness that he 
noticed, without understanding the 
motive, that Adelaide’s dress, lan- 
guage, and demeanour at Gorse- 
leigh were all sufficiently subdued 
and different from what he had 
been used to in her not to shock 
or startle the old people, the in- 
stinctive, though unacknowledged, 
consciousness that she was acting 
a part only alienated him further 
from her, and made him feel more 
keenly the contrast between her 
and the little orphan maiden, whose 
presence, do what he would, he 
missed more every day of his visit. 

There was one thing that puzzled 
him. For some time back he had 
been pretty nearly convinced, not 
only that Adelaide simply cared 
for him as the presumptive heir of 
Gorseleigh, but that, being de- 
cidedly keen in seeing through 
disguises, she had a very tolerable 
idea of the coolness of his own 
affection for her. Indeed, when 
quite alone with him, she often 
treated him with the most uncon- 
cealed coldness, not to say an- 
tagonism ; scoffed at and snubbed 
him, and did not scruple to express 
her sense of the dulness of Down- 
shire in general, and the weariness, 
not to say contempt, with which 
his mother and the few neighbour- 
ing ladies who visited at the Hall 
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inspired her. Yet to every sug- 
gestion of going back to London she 
returned a decided negative, and 
even assumed a persistent deafness 
to one or two delicate hints that 
they had already outstayed the 
length of their invitation ; while in 
public, and even now and then 
when alone, she manifested a ten- 
der, maidenly, confiding attach- 
ment to him which was only sur- 
passed by her almost servile ad- 
miration of, and devotion to, the 
baronet. For the latter, indeed, 
she had nothing but the brightest 
smiles and prettiest speeches— 
saucy, coaxing, or submissive, and 
calculated either to flatter his 
vanity or awaken his admiration. 
She even read his character well 
enough to treat Mrs. Wyndham 
(before him) with admirably daugh- 
ter-like gentleness and deference, 
affecting to ask the latter’s opinion 
on subjects on which she knew the 
poor lady was hopelessly ignorant, 
and to look—O, so sorry! when 
the old gentleman so far forgot his 
chivalry as to snub his meek 
daughter-in-law before her, or al- 
lowed himself to be beguiled by 
the young lady’s manceuvring into 
saying something which she knew 


would jar on the widow’s feelings, 


or go contrary to her wishes. 
Indeed, looking at the dead-set 
Miss Scott was making at his 
grandfather, and the pertinacity 
with which she clung to her foot- 
hold in Gorseleigh—even extract- 
ing an invitation for her brother 
from poor gentle Mrs. Wyndham, 
and receiving continual relays of 
boxes and parcels from London, 
although the wedding-day remained 
fixed for barely a fortnight hence— 
it had begun to dawn upon Rex 
that her design was to be married 
if possible from the Hall, and after- 
wards to make her home there in- 
definitely ; and the calm audacity 
of the idea so staggered him, that 
it was not till he had had some 
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hours for its contemplation that he 
made up his mind that it should 
not be allowed to succeed by 
his consent or connivance. The 
Squire, he knew well, had not the 
slightest intention of the sort ; and 
as he felt convinced in his own 
mind that Twitters’ absence would 
be commensurate with the length 
of their visit, he was determined 
that neither should be protracted 
any longer than he could help. — 
On the present day Adelaide’s|in- 
judicious sneer at the absent girl, 
and subsequent ill-temper and 
churlishness to himself, had addi- 
tionally hardened him against her, 
and acted as a mental tonic; so 
that when he came to seek her in 
the park it was with the intention 
of putting before her more plainly 
than he had liked to do hitherto 
that, whether she chose to stay or 
not, Ae must return to London in 
the course of the next few days at 
latest, and that there he meant to 
remain until after their marriage. 
But when he saw her coming out 
from under the branching limes to 
meet him, with the sunlight in her 
beautiful eyes, and the undulating 
shadow of her glorious figure seem- 
ing to kiss the grass to deeper 
emerald behind her, while the 
flicker of sun and shade through 
the arch of living green overhead 
blended in a thousand broken 
lights and tender half-tints over her 
face and form, he could not help 
thinking to himself with an emotion 
of pride that it would be difficult 
to find a grander specimen of wo- 
mankind, and experiencing some- 
thing of the same thrill of admira- 
tion which he used to feel for her 
in the first days of their acquaint- 
ance; and when Captain Scott 
greeted him with a brotherly ‘ Ha, 
Rex, grudging me even a half 
hour with this truant sister o 
mine! Well, take her if you will, 
for I must go back to the house 
and write a letter, so I won’t rob 
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you any longer ;’ and Adelaide, 
drawing one hand through his arm, 
said in a low tone, and with a smile 
half playful, half penitent : ‘ Dear 
Reggie, he knows his Ada is al- 
ways glad to be taken by him; 
Rex felt that a flush of half shame, 
half embarrassment was coming 
over his face, and his resolution 
fast melting away. Unfortunately 
for Ada, however, her next words, 
prompted by the desire to act on 
her brother’s hints, and smooth 
down any rough places she might 
have made, acted as an assistance 
to him. 

‘I have been wishing you would 
come,’ she said softly, and linking 
the other hand in that already 
within his arm, ‘ for I knew I had 
been cross and naughty this morn- 
ing, and I was afraid you were angry. 
You will forgive me though, dear, 
will you not? for the real truth of 
the matter is that I woke up with 
a dreadful headache ; and when I 
came down to breakfast it was so 


bad that I could hardly speak, far 
less say anything pleasant to any- 


body. Bertie, who knows my 
headaches well, says Ae could see I 
was nearly distracted, and was very 
sorry for me; but of course you 
could not guess what was the mat- 
ter, and I am afraid I made myself 
dreadfully disagreeable to you.’ 

Now, all this was said in the 
sweetest manner ; but somehow it 
did not bear even the faintest im- 
press of truth about it ; and though 
Rex felt bound as a lover to say 
she had not been disagreeable to 
him, and to ask how the head was 
then, he believed so little in its 
sufferings that after a minute he 
felt emboldened to add: 

‘I did mean to ask you, how- 
ever, Ada, not to say any more 
about alterations in the bees’ gar- 
den, as we call that at the side of 
the house. My mother is very de- 
licate and nervous, and any sug- 
gestions of change are always un- 
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pleasant to her ; besides which, she 
has certain associations connected 
with that plot of ground which we 
all respect. My father laid it out for 
her as it is, and while she was 
able she always cultivated and at- 
tended to it herself, never letting a 
gardener into it except for such 
digging and mowing as would be 
beyond a woman’s strength. Since 
her strength failed her, Twitt— 
Miss Travers has taken the task from 
her, and devoted herself to it so 
zealously and lovingly that it has 
become additionally endeared to 
my mother, who now associates it 
with both her husband and her 
adopted child. I do not think 
even my grandfather would volun- 
tarily alter a plant in it ; and there- 
fore I saw my mother was pained 
when you, who are still but a com- 
parative stranger to her, expressed 
such contempt for its old-fashioned 
arrangement, and determination to 
induce the Squire to have it com- 
pletely remodelled.’ 

For one moment in this speech 
Adelaide felt as if, despite all Cap- 
tain Scott’s warnings, she must cast 
prudence and temper to the winds, 
and give her tongue the rein. So 
it was Miss Travers again, was it? 
whose clumsy gardening was to be 
held in such respect that any com- 
ment from her, the future mistress 
of the house, must be regarded as an 
impertinence and met with a repri- 
mand. In very dread for her own 
sake of what she might say if she 
said anything at all, she managed 
to hold her tongue ; but her bosom 
heaved so violently, and the scar- 
let blood rushed in such a vivid 
volume to her cheeks, that Regi- 
nald could not help seeing the 
effect of his words, and instead of 
going on to allude to their depar- 
ture, as he had intended, he felt 
obliged to add : 

‘I hope you are not vexed with 
me, Ada, for saying this. You 
must know that I should not have 
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done so if I had not felt certain 
that the last thing you could wish 
would be to hurt, even uninten- 
tionally, my poor little mother’s 
feelings ; and if I were not so anx- 
ious, honestly anxious, that she 
should be a mother to you, too, 
and love you as much as—as I 
am sure she wishes to do.’ Regi- 
nald had meant to say, ‘as you de- 
serve ; but somehow honesty put 
in a protest there, and he fin- 
ished his sentence differently. It 
did not matter much. Miss Scott 
had had time to recover her self- 
command, and to answer with a 
smile sweet enough to reassure any 
lover. 

‘ Dear Rex, how could I be an- 
gry? I am so glad you told me, 


for of course it was not a thing I 
could have guessed, could I? And 
the only little bit that hurts me is 
that dear mamma, as I love to call 
her, should still look on me as even 
in part a stranger. 


We must try 
to teach her differently, and let her 
feel that now she has a daughter 
she need no longer be dependent 
on the attentions of a companion, 
who of course can never be as near 
to her as us.’ 

Poor Rex! If he had been 
foolish and fickle he was certainly 
punished by the twinge inflicted on 
him through this speech, and all 
the more because when Adelaide 
said sweetly : ‘ But, love, you still 
look grave ; and you had such a 
very black look when you came to 
meet us just now. Surely there 
must be something else the matter 
besides this little trifle, which I 
will soon repair?’ he could not say 
out the truth, but was fain to find 
some other excuse, and answered : 

‘O, I suppose I was thinking of 
something I had just heard, and 
which worried me. Transom, our 
butler, tells me that there has been 
a foreign -looking man hanging 
round the place, and asking all 
sorts of questions of the servants 
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and lodge-keepers : questions chiefly 
about you and your brother, Ada, 
and—’ 

‘ About us /” 

The words came hardly above a 
whisper, and Miss Scott’s face had 
turned deadly white ; but Rex was 
not looking at her, and went on: 

‘Yes, I suppose you are sur- 
prised; and, indeed, I shouldn’t 
have told you, only that I know 
you are not in the least timid or 
nervous. It seems he has been 
trying to find out how long you 
have been here, when we are going 
to be married, and where ; and if 
(since you have had so many things 
down from London) it is not to 
take place here; and my idea is 
that he is one ofa band of burglars 
—perhaps the very party who broke 
into Lord ’s house, and stole 
his bride’s jewels, the day after the 
marriage. They may have got wind 
of the arrival of those very boxes 
of yours, and fancy there are jewels 
and other things of value among 
their contents ; and if so, I think 
it is fortunate he has been impru- 
dent enough in his inquiries to put 
us on our guard. I told Transom 
he ought to have informed me the 
instant he heard of it; but I think 
there is plenty of time as it is, for 
the man must be lodging some- 
where in the vicinity, as he was 
talking to the gamekeeper’s daugh- 
ter only yesterday ; and it can’t be 
difficult to hunt out a dark-looking 
man with an American accent 
(Transom declares he speaks 
through his nose with a twang) in 
this little place. I am going to 
Daneminster this afternoon to see 
the inspector of police there about 
it ; and, as my grandfather is a ma- 
gistrate, we can easily—’ 

*O no, no, Reggie, don’t !—pray 
don’t go to the police. O, let him 
alone !’ 

Miss Scott was whiter than ever, 
and trembling from head to foot, as 
if in an ague fit. Her lover looked 
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at her in amazement. Certainly, 
if he had put her down as not ner- 
vous, he must have been mistaken. 

‘Don’t she repeated, clutching 
his hand in her hot shaking fingers. 
‘What is he to you—or us? Even 
if he is a thief, we can take care of 
our property ; and you know it is 
going away. I—I have been think- 
ing for some days that our visit 
ought to come to an end. Bertie 
wants me at home ; and you will 
go back with us, will you not? 
Reggie, let the poor man alone. 
After all, he—he—has done no- 
thing.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


TWITTERS, whom we left so far 
away from home and Gorseleigh 
and all those with whom her life had 
been bound up until now—Twit- 
ters in her gray dress and hood, 
and with the curly rings of her fair 
hair blowing about her brow in the 


fresh autumnal breeze, was still 
standing where we described her, 
at the door of the surgeon’s hut, 
when she heard a rumbling close 
by, and, looking to the side whence 
it came, saw a cart containing two 
soldiers and a sister of charity com- 
ing up the rough stony path to- 
wards her. It stopped close to the 
cottage door, that the soldier driv- 
ing it might adjust a piece of the 
harness, and Twitters looked curi- 
ously at the ‘sister,’ who returned 
the gaze with interest ; and after a 
keen glance at the dress and badge, 
as well as at the bright earnest face, 
bent forward and beckoned the 
young girl to her. 

‘You belong to the Geneva 
corps, Fraulein, is it not so?’ she 
asked, speaking in some German 
patois rather difficult to understand ; 
and Twitters answered eagerly in 
the affirmative. 

‘Are you occupied? Have you 
sick in here ?’ 
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‘No one at all, Sister. I—we, 
that is, have only just arrived from 
Strasbourg.’ 

‘ Then, in God's name, don’t de- 
lay, but come with me. I have 
lint and other necessaries here ; 
but all the other sisters are already 
fully occupied, and I have only 
just heard that there are eleven 
wounded men lying ina stable just 
outside Jouy. They have been 
there three days unattended, the 
poor souls! Will you come? One 
woman can do so very little for so 
many.’ 

The Sister spoke in a quick, al- 
most peremptory tone, like one not 
used to waste words, but it was not 
needed to compel an eager assent 
from Twitters. She dashed into 
the house on the instant to awaken 
Miss Curtis, and summon her to 
accompany them ; but the sight of 
the poor woman still lying in the 
profound slumber of utter weari- 
ness, and with her kind ugly face 
looking quite gray and worn, 
touched the girl’s tender heart. 
She could not bear to awaken her 
when, perhaps, she herself might— 
proud thought—be sufficient as- 
sistance in the Sister's need; so 
merely waiting to scribble a few 
lines, which she laid beside her 
friend, telling her where she had 
gone, and with whom, and promis- 
ing to rejoin her, as soon as re- 
leased, at the ambulance depart- 
ment, she clambered up into the 
cart beside the nun, and set off in 
a breathless state of excitement. 

A tedious and jolting ride it was 
through deep lanes and miry roads, 
much cut up by the heavy wheels 
of artillery waggons, but it brought 
the little band of Good Samaritans 
before long to the dilapidated vil- 
lage of Jouy, and after passing 
through it, and crossing two or 
three fields, from which the crops 
had been gathered some time back, 
they arrived at a tumbledown-look- 
ing cattle-shed, which one of the 
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soldiers pointed out as their desti- 
nation, adding : 

‘We brought the men there after 
the skirmish three days ago; but 
we were too busy to think of them 
afterwards, and there are few pass- 
ers-by here. I doubt whether all 
of them will be living now.’ 

Twitters gave an involuntary 
shudder and turned pale, which 
the Sister observing, she said 
gently : 

‘ You are not used to this sort of 
thing yet, my child!’ 

‘Ono; I had only one week’s 
experience at Strasbourg, and this 
is my first day in the field. Ihave 
never seen war before. Indeed, I 
hope I never shall again.’ 

‘ Ah, it is very dreadful !’ replied 
the German nun calmly. ‘ May 
God forgive the French Emperor 
for bringing such miseries on these 
poor people! I have been with the 
army from the beginning; and if 
you could see my hair you would 
find it was quite gray, yet it was 
as light as yours when [ left our 
convent in the Black Forest. Is 
not that some one at the door?’ 
she added suddenly, turning to the 
soldiers. 

‘It is the Doctor, my Sister ; he 
who sent us for help.’ 

* Ach! but I can see already the 
gladness in his face. Well, Herr 
Doctor, we have brought you two 
nurses, you perceive.’ 

‘One nurse and one child! 
growled the Doctor. ‘Come in, 
and welcome, my Sister. Here is 
work enough for three of you. 
Have you brought bandages and 
brandy ? 

‘Both, Herr Doctor. There is 
a case of things in the cart; and 
see—in my pocket—a bottle of 
chloroform.’ 

‘That is well, forI have none 
here; and there is a poor fellow 
who must lose his foot at once, 
and who is too badly wounded 
otherwise to have much strength 
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to boast of. He is a French ser- 
geant, too. I am glad our fellows 
had the humanity to bring him in.’ 

‘Poor man! so am I. Little 
Sister, help me to carry in this 
case. Ach Gott? 

The exclamation broke involun- 
tarily from the good woman’s lips 
as they entered the low-roofed 
fetid hovel, where, lying on filthy 
straw trodden down by the cattle, 
and as close to each other as they 
could well be, were eleven ghastly 
forms, some doubled up in strange 
contorted attitudes, and filling the 
shed with their groans and wails, 
others stretched out rigid and mo- 
tionless as statues. 

‘Three dead,’ observed the 
Doctor carelessly. ‘That one 
nearest you—you had better carry 
him outside, Max, we want all the 
room there is—and those two in 
the corner.- Now, my Sister, here 
is a poor fellow, out of whose 
shoulder I have just fished a mus- 
ket-ball, and who will be the 
better for some of your brandy. 
Will you see to him? I think he 
has fainted. And you, Fraulein, 
come here. I hope you are 
handy.’ 

He turned sharply to Twitters 
as he spoke, who, sick and giddy 
at the sight of so many mutilated 
forms, at the cries which broke 
from the parched lips of the suffer- 
ers, and at the heavy fearful smell 
which filled the place, had hard 
ado to keep herself from sinking 
to the ground. 

‘Yes, Herr Doctor, I—I believe 
so,’ she stammered, and instantly 
had a roll of bandages thrust into 
her hand. 

‘Heinrich will hold the man 
while I take off his foot,’ the Doc- 
tor went on rapidly; ‘and you 
hold the bandages ready, and give 
me each as I want it. So! Now, 
friend, I’m going to be merciful, 
and give you some chloroform.’ 

* Not to me, monsieur,’ said the 
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wounded man, speaking in a tone 
so feeble as to be barely audible. 
‘I have disease of the heart, and—’ 

‘Well, well, then bear it, that’s 
all. Itis only a trifle more courage. 
Here, Fraulein, a little closer.’ 

The German soldier knelt down 
to raise the wounded leg, while, 
with a rapid skilful hand, the sur- 
geon cut the boot from the shat- 
tered foot, muttering the while : 

‘H’m—n,, this is ugly, very ugly. 
Fraulein, my tools. Now, friend, 
courage. Hah! what is the reason 
of that ?” 

The exclamation was neither 
occasioned by scream or struggle 
from the Frenchman, who had 
simply set his teeth and clenched 
his hands; but by a sudden ava- 
lanche of bandages, lint, and in- 
struments tumbling into the sur- 
geon’s lap, a strangled little cry, 
a rustle, and fall, and a young lady 
lying in a little crumpled gray 
heap at the sufferer’s side, her 
pretty fair hair staining itself in 
the bloody clay of the cabin floor. 

For the first time in her life 
Twitters had fainted away. 

‘ Gott im Himmel! exclaimed 
the justly indignant Doctor. ‘Is 
this the way for nurses to behave? 
What ails her? I heard no shot ; 

et—’ 
: ‘Monsieur,’ said the sergeant 
faintly, ‘ it appears to me that the 
sight of the wound caused made- 
moiselle to faint. Pauvre jeune fille ! 
She has a sensitive heart.’ 

‘Heart be hanged! exclaimed 
the angry Galen. ‘She is a fine 
lady ; one of your sentimental Eng- 
lishwomen who come here and 
make a great noise and parade, 
and fill the English papers with 
letters about their usefulness, when 
they know no more of nursing 
wounded men than a cow, and 
can’t even bear to look at a little 
blood. Heinrich, if you have a 
hand to spare, reach me that strip 
of linen ; and you, my brave, take 
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a pull of brandy to steady you 
again after that idiot’s escapade. 
Well, Fraulein,’ as Twitters, whose 
fainting-fit had only lasted a minute 
or so, made an effort to get up, 
‘what are you staring at? Do you 
not think you had better go out- 
side? This is certainly no place 
for fine ladies.’ 

The poor girl, who was now sit- 
ting up, feeling very giddy and be- 
wildered, blushed piteously at this 
sarcasm. Not that she resented it. 
On the contrary, she felt that he 
was right, and that she had, in 
fact, no business there; she who 
had thought she could be quite as 
useful as Miss Curtis, and who had 
disgraced herself so utterly at the 
first trial. And her eyes filled with 
hot contrite tears as she answered 
humbly : 

‘I am so very, very sorry, Herr 
Doctor; O, pray don’t send me 
away.’ 

The surgeon paid no attention 
to her—how could he when he 
was busy taking off his patient’s 
foot, while he held a strip of band- 
age between his teeth—and as 
soon as the last turn of the knife 
had severed the mangled member, 
Twitters summoned up courage to 
draw near, and gently take the 
poor man’s head into her own lap, 
so as to raise it and make him 
easier while the doctor fastened 
the bandages, and then repaired 
to the next patient, where Sister 
Gertrude was already waiting to 
assist him with the deftest fingers, 
and readiest presence of mind in 
the world. 

It must be said in behalf of 
our poor little heroine (‘a “ poor 
heroine,” indeed,’ I hear some of 
you say) that this was the first 
time she had ever come in contact 
with the actual horrors of the 
battle-field ; and I fancy many a 
medical student will tell you that 
he felt very sick, and flinched like 
a coward, at his first sight of a bad 
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operation. 
been travelling since morning of 
the previous day, had had no sleep, 
and only a hasty breakfast; and 
was, therefore, naturally as much 
weakened in her bodily powers as 
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in her nerves. The first sight and 
smell of the interior of the shed 
had sickened her to the soul, and 
made the floor seem to swim be- 
neath her; and when she saw the 
shattered foot uncovered, and the 
gleam of the lifted knife, her en- 
durance suddenly gave way, and 
she succumbed altogether. For- 
tunately, the doctor said no more 
to her. He went busily from man 
to man, aided by Sister Gertrude 
and the two soldiers, and Twitters 
was left to sit on the ground and 
hold the Frenchman’s head, now 
and then moistening his lips with 
brandy, or wiping the cold per- 
spiration from his forehead, and 
too utterly crushed and humiliated 
to proffer further assistance. Little 
good she knew it would be to do 
so after her late failure; but after 
a time the Sister came to her side 
and said : 

‘Should you be able to stay here 
for a little, and attend to these poor 
men by yourself? There is nothing 
to be done forthem, remember that, 
but to give them drink when they 
want it, and ease the positions alittle 
of any but those two, if they are in 
great pain. The doctor and his 
men are going elsewhere, where 
they are more required, and I must 
return to the camp hospital for 
some blankets for these poor crea- 
tures; but they cannot be left 
alone, and as you do not know 
the way, it would be no use to 
send you.’ 

‘O Sister, I shall be only too 
glad to stay. Indeed, I want to be 
useful,’ cried poor Twitters, quite 
grateful to the nun for giving her 
an order, even though at the same 
moment her heart was beating fast 
with nervous alarm at the idea of 
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being left alone with all those 
wounded and dying men, and with 
the deep boom of cannon and con- 
tinuous rattle of musketry filling 
her ears, and making her nerves 
quiver with the unaccustomed ex- 
citement. Not for worlds, how- 
ever, would she have betrayed the 
latter feeling; and the nun, too 
used to war and its horrors to 
guess at her young companion’s 
emotions, mounted into the cart 
again, and departed with a mind 
at rest. 

For a minute or two Twitters sat 
still, murmuring to herself a little 
childish prayer for guidance and 
self-possession ; and then the cry 
of ‘Water! Water!’ from half a 
dozen fevered throats obliged her 
to lay her patient’s head on a pil- 
low hastily improvised of her own 
cloak, and to repair from one to 
another of the other wounded, giv- 
ing them the drink they so eagerly 
craved. Not one of them seemed 
the better for it. Not one but 
moaned, ‘More, more! as she 
turned from him to his neighbour. 
One clutched her arm in his burn- 
ing hand, and fairly pulled her on 
to her knees in the effort to retain 
her beside him. Another rolled 
over on his face in agony, making 
the walls echo with his groans; 
while a third, a long-haired young 
German, with wild light eyes, im- 
plored her in the most moving lan- 
guage to put a knife in his heart 
and so terminate his sufferings. 
From one to another she went for 
nearly an hour and a quarter, pa- 
tient, tender, trembling with fear 
and pity, but unable to sit down 
or even pause to reflect for a single 
moment, and beginning at last to 
count the minutes till Sister Ger- 
trude’s return. The only one who 
never cried out, who never asked 
her for anything, but lay silent, 
motionless, and apparently sinking 
fast, was the poor French sergeant. 

Whenever Twitters could she re- 
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turned to him, smoothed his pillow, 
gave him drink, and did all that 
lay in her power—little enough in 
truth—to alleviate his mortal suf- 
ferings. He seemed so weak as to 
be barely conscious ; but whenever 
she did anything for him his pale 
lips moved with the faint ‘ Merci, 
m’demoiselle,’ which seemed to 
come almost mechanically; and 
once when she was trying vainly to 
raise him on her weak girlish arm, 
that he might swallow more easily, 
he made shift to kiss the soft little 
hand which held the cup to his 
lips, and murmur: ‘ Ne vous de- 
rangez pas, Mademoiselle. Ce 
sera bientdét fini.’ 

Had all her patients been like 
the gentle sergeant, Twitters might 
have fared better ; but among eight 
soldiers some must be hard to deal 
with, and one great Dutch clown, 
who had never known severe pain 
before, howled like a wild animal ; 
while another abused her coarsely 
for not paying him more attention, 
until Twitters, frightened by the 
noise they made, and only half 
understanding their words, devoted 
herself to them so sedulously, that 
one of her quieter patients nearly 
died meanwhile for want of a little 
brandy ; and it was only by unre- 
mitting care and attention for 
nearly ten minutes, during which 
tears of fright and self-reproach 
poured down Twitters’ cheek, that 
he began to revive, and by and by 
was even able to thank her in a 
weak guttural whisper. 

But the poor child’s great trial 
was yet to come—a trial before 
which the other experiences of the 
past hour and a half faded into 
nothing. The wild-eyed German 
student, having exhausted all his 
entreaties that she should put an 
end to his life, had for some time 
lain quiet enough save for a faint 
moaning. Presently, however, he 
called her, and in broken English, 
so as to better ensure her under- 
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standing him, asked her to untie a 
bandage on his arm, averring that 
it hurt him. 

He spoke very quietly, and 
Twitters, who did not know the 
nature of his wounds, was about to 
comply, when the thought came 
over her to ask : 

‘ Are you sure, friend, it will not 
hurt you more to do so? It looks 
as if the doctor had fastened it so 
very carefully.’ 

‘Ah! dat not vas de Doctor. 
Dat vas de Seester, and she is ver 
careful; but she not know well 
how. See, mein Fraulein, eet is 
not bad hurt, only one scorch 
bruise ; but these ties they fever it 
so tight. Weel you not have kind- 
ness to loose dem? I was student 
of medicine myself in Berlin, an’ 
know well all dese things.’ 

Thus assured, Twitters did not 
hesitate any longer, but, as well as 
the dim light of the cabin permit- 
ted, proceeded to unroll the band- 
age. She had undone the fasten- 
ings, and taken a few turns, when 
he put up his other hand to help 
her, begging her at the same time 
to throw his cloak over him. She 
complied, and had just turned 
away for a minute to answer a 
piteous cry from one ofthe others, 
when she heard the student say, 
with a weird smile on his ashen 
face, 

‘I sank you, leetle Fraulein. 
You ave done all I so weeshed. I 
die quick ow.’ 

In an agony of fear and appre- 
hension, Twitters tore the cloak 
from the wounded man, and in one 
glance saw the extent of the mis- 
chief she had so unwittingly done. 
The bandage, so carefully fastened, 
had concealed a wounded artery, 
and he was already lying in a crim- 
son pool of his own blood. Before 
Twitters’ nervous fingers had more 
than half achieved the lesson, only 
once or twice before practised at 
Strasbourg, all necessity for doing 
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so was over. The man had bled 
to death ! 

Then it seemed to Twitters as 
if her reason were giving way alto- 
gether. She gazed for one mo- 
ment at the stiffening corpse, whose 
gray features were still horribly irra- 
diated by the mocking smile which 
had played on them in his last 
moments ; then clasped her hands 
wildly together, and broke into a 
loud fit of hysterical weeping. Her 
hands, her arms, her sleeves, the 
front of her dress, were all deeply 
stained with blood. There was 
blood on the fioor, blood on the 
walls, blood on every side of her. 
She seemed to see nothing, breathe 
ncthing, but the same ensanguined 
fluid. The very sky, peeping 
through a hole in the wall, wore a 
crimson stain in her eyes; and 
like a weight on her soul rested 
that same stain, dyeing it through 
and through. 

In an agony of despair, before 
which even the wounded men held 
their peace, the unhappy girl flung 
herself on the ground, weeping, 
sobbing, almost strangling with the 
same hysterical wail repeated over 
and over again, ‘I have killed him! 
I have killed him! till it seemed 
as if her girlish figure were being 
fairly torn in pieces by the vio- 
lence of the emotion which con- 
vulsed it, and she hardly heard a 
feeble voice in French close to her 
ear : 

‘Ma petite mademoiselle, n’af- 
flige toi pas je t’en pries. Qu’est-ce 
qu'il y a maintenant? II est mort, 
lui? Diable! ¢a n’importe pas 
quand on souffre tant.’ 

In his kindly effort at consola- 
tion, the sergeant stretched out 
his cold hand and strove to pat 
the prostrate girl on the shoulder; 
but Twitters never lifted her head, 
though her pitiful cry sounded 
more feeble; and the exertion, 
slight as it was, had exhausted 
the poor sergeant’s little strength. 
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When he next spoke it was in a 
strange guttural whisper. 

‘Ma petite—de grace, donnez- 
moi de l’eau ! 

Something in the tone roused 
Twitters from her abandonment of 
despair. She staggered to her feet, 
and, still sobbing, mixed a little 
brandy and water and held it to 
the man’s lips; but though he tried 
to swallow, tried again, it was in 
vain, and he put it from him, mur- 
muring : 

‘Je ne puis plus. Merci, ma 
petite, mais c’en est fini.’ 

Then, seeing dimly the hopeless 
anguish in the girl’s white face, he 
strove to press her hand, adding, 

‘Adieu, donc. Ce n’est pas dif- 
ficile—la mort; and turning his 
head so as to lean it on her shoul- 
der, stretched out his limbs in one 
long shivering spasm and died. 

When, five minutes later, Sister 
Gertrude, with Miss Curtis and a 
young Englishman belonging to 
the Geneva corps, appeared on the 
scene with a cart full of bedding 
and comforts for the wounded, 
they found Twitters seated on the 
floor between the two dead men, 
with the sergeant’s head on her 
bosom, and repeating with dreary 
monotony, 

‘I have killed him! 
killed him! 


I have 


CHAPTER IX. 


For more than a week after the 
day recorded in our last chapter 
Amy Travers lay on a bed of fever 
and sickness, watched over and 
carefully tended by Miss Curtis, 
who hardly left her day or night. 
Little did the good spinster think 
when she arrived at Metz that the 
principal nursing she was to do 
there would be for her young com- 
panion; but so it was. ‘Man 
proposes, but God disposes ;’ and 
for two or three days life and death 
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hung so evenly in the balance with 
our little traveller, that Miss Curtis 
was fairly distraught lest she might 
have to return to England alone, 
and meet Mrs. Wyndham’s re- 
proachful gaze with the tidings of 
her favourite’s death. Over and 
over again she reproached herself 
for ever having allowed Twitters 
to accompany her to France, and 
registered repeated if silent vows 
that, should the girl recover, she 
would lose no time in taking her 
safely home again. This, however, 
was more easily said than done ; 
and when Twitters began to mend, 
her recovery, thanks to youth and 
a good constitution, was so rapid, 
and her desire to stay where she 
was and live down the blunders of 
that first day so ardent, that, con- 
sidering the extreme difficulty of 
travelling in the then disturbed 
state of the country, Miss Curtis 
allowed herself to be persuaded to 
remain day after day, fancying 
with each new sunrise that she 
would see the capitulation of the 
city before it sank again to the 
west, and destined with every sun- 
set to a fresh disappointment. 

It was one chilly afternoon, 
about ten days after Twitters was 
about and well again, that five 
people might have been seen de- 
scending a stony path leading down 
the slope of Merci-le-haut. They 
were very different in appearance 
from one another: a tall, brown- 
skinned, lusty peasant woman, with 
a six-months-old baby in her arms ; 
a nun in blue serge and flapping 
cap; a young lady all in gray, with 
a red cross on her breast, and also 
wearing a rather nun-like appear- 
ance, save for the shine of golden 
hair rippling about her brow ; and 
a sturdy, big-eyed little lad of 
seven, whom she was holding by 
the hand. The two last mentioned 
women—Sister Gertrude and our 
Twitters, for whom she had taken 
a great fancy—had been to the 
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observatory, on the brow of the 
hill, to see whether they could dis- 
cern anything of the sortie which, 
according to current rumours, 
Marshal Bazaine was intending to 
make on that day, and which the 
Prussians seemed to expect would 
be on a larger scale than any of 
the previous ones; and it was 
while on the summit that they had 
been joined by the peasant woman 
and her children, the former of 
whom accosted Sister Gertrude at 
once, begging her to come to their 
assistance, and informing her, be- 
tween floods of tears, that their 
cottage in the village of Vaux had 
been burnt that morning by a 
small party of tipsy Uhlans, who 
had quarrelled with her husband 
for rashly avowing his French pro- 
clivities, dangerously wounded him, 
and beaten her brother till he lay 
senseless and covered with bruises 
at her feet. 

‘ For God’s sake, ma seur, come 
with me, and see if you, who are 
so clever, cannot help my poor 
husband,’ cried the weeping wo- 
man. ‘My neighbours have all 
deserted their homes, my two 
elder children are lying sick of the 
fever which has decimated the 
place: lying in the roadway, see 
you, now they have no house ; and 
even my poor don homme and fetit 
Pierre have no roof over their 
heads, and may die of their wounds 
without some one to attend tothem. 
For the love of Heaven, hasten with 
me, ma seur.’ 

‘Most willingly,’ said the good 
Sister, turning on the instant. ‘ By 
good fortune I am free for the mo- 
ment, and can go with you. Sceur 
Aimée’ (so she called Twitters), 
‘have you got my leather-bag? 
Allons donc. I shall do more good 
probably at the village of Vaux than 
in watching for this sortie which 
Maréchal Bazaine does not seem 
to intend making after all.’ 

Twitters took it for granted she 

















was to go too, and gave her hand 
cheerfully to the tired-looking little 
boy to help him along. By herself 
she now never attempted to do 
anything. Her nerves were still 
too much shaken to allow her to 
trust to them fora moment; but to 
obey orders under Sister Gertrude, 
or any other good woman, was 
quite a different matter. She had 
learnt a bitter lesson from her late 
humiliating experience, that acting 
on her own responsibility she was 
rather worse than useless; but 
nothing pleased her so much as to 
be made a messenger and hand- 
maid by wiser and more skilful 
nurses ; and in these capacities her 
quickness, sympathy, and zeal had 
brought her into very general re- 
quest and helpfulness. 

They were just commencing the 
descent of the hill now, when a 
shot rang out on the damp chilly 
air, and the peasant-woman, turn- 
ing round, exclaimed : 

*Mais vila donc! Ou fait de 
sortie 1A bas! Dame! quelle foule 
noire |’ 

A black crowd indeed! A sortie 
such as has never been seen since 
those far-back days of old, when 
the Roman virgins were sent forth 
from the city to implore pity from 
the victorious Coriclanus,—a sortie 
the last resource of a brave general, 
most ungratefully requited by a 
most ungrateful people, and who, 
unable to bear the sight of the 
crowd of starving wretches pent up 
within the walls—the herd of men, 
women, and children, all famishing 
with hunger, and all imploring him, 
night and day, to terminate their 
sufferings by the surrender of the 
city—had sent them out from the 
gates with a flag of truce, in 
the hope that their hollow cheeks, 
their wasted limbs, and the gaunt 
wolf of hunger glaring from their 
sunken eyes, might move the pity 
of the conquering enemy, and in- 
duce him to allow these harmless 
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foes to pass outside the lines in- 
vesting the beleaguered city. A 
vain hope, indeed ; for, like Corio- 
lanus, the Red Prince knew only 
too well that the fall of the city 
which had so long held him at bay 
depended on the voice of that very 
hungry multitude within its walls, 
and that, were ¢Aey allowed to go 
free, the gallant old marshal of 
France and his brave soldiers 
would gladly starve, like the rats on 
which they were even now feeding, 
or blow themselves up in the ruins 
of the fortress, rather than surren- 
der it into the hands of a foreign 
invader. Too well, indeed, the 
shrewd soldier knew this ; and our 
young English girl, standing on the 
hill-side, saw, without understand- 
ing what was taking place, the hap- 
less multitude driven back to their 
prison of despair; saw their in- 
trepid spokesman—a woman like 
herself, but a woman rendered fear- 
less by famine—standing all alone, 
until, daunted at last by her soli- 
tary position and the bayonets 
bristling in her face, she too turned 
and followed her heart-broken com- 
panions back to the city, which was 
at once their refuge and their dun- 
geon. 

By this time our little group was 
almost at the bottom of the hill; 
and Sister Gertrude, stopping, said, 

‘Sceur Aimée, should you be 
afraid to return to the camp alone ? 
I do not know that you will be of 
use where I am going, and you can 
take a message to the reverend 
mother forme. Besides, the Frau 
Curtees will be alarmed at your not 
returning. I promised her I would 
never take you away again without 
telling her.’ 

‘But, Sister, I hoped I could 
help you; I—’ 

‘But, my child, I do not think 
you can.’ 

‘Am I so useless, then?’ And 
the blue eyes of the mortified girl 
became dazzled with tears. 
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Sister Gertrude saw them, and 
laid her hand gently on her /ro- 
tégée’s shoulder. 

‘Nay, not so, indeed; you are 
only young and _ inexperienced, 
while I, see you, have been twenty 
years a nurse to the sick ; and even 
now sometimes I feel faint and 
terrified at what Isee. You are a 
tender child, and ought not to have 
been taken from your house-fire.’ 

‘Yes, I was some good ‘here,’ 
sighed Twitters bitterly, and for a 
moment she wondered with regret- 
ful shamefaced surprise what had 
ever induced her to rush into a 
position which she was totally un- 
able to fill. But, alas! where else 
could she go now? Rex was at 
Gorseleigh, and while she loved 
him as she still felt she did, she 
could never look in his face again. 
Sister Gertrude reiterated her 
wishes more earnestly. 

‘It is a long way to Vaux,’ she 
said. ‘I may possibly be detained 
all night, and the Frau Curtees would 
be in an anguish for you. Here 
you are not a mile from our ambu- 
lance, and there is always work 
there for a dozen pair of hands in 
a thousand ways, which your will- 
ing little ones have already found 
out, as I know well. Go, my child, 
do not delay, and pull your hood 
well over your face. You are too 
pretty for the soldiers’ eyes, good 
and steady as our men are in ge- 
neral.’ 

Twitters blushed deeply. In 
truth she had never thought of her 
own fairness till Rex told her how 
fair she was in his eyes; and now 
she heard her beauty commented 
on on every side ; sometimes, in- 
deed, in a manner embarrassing 
enough to bring the hot blood to 
her very temples, and make her 
wish to creep behind the skirts of 
some strong matronly protector. 
With these feelings she began to 
grow rather nervous, when, after 
walking about a quarter of a mile, 
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she heard the jingle of arms in 
front, and knew by the buzz of 
voices and tramp of many feet that 
a detachment of soldiers was just 
in front of her. They were coming 
to meet her too, and some in the 
van were laughing and joking in 
coarse rough voices which reach- 
ed her ears, and made the girl 
shrink and slacken in her pace lest 
she should come up with and get 
entangled in their ranks. 

Uncertain what to do, she paus- 
ed, and glancing round hailed the 
sight of a gate opening out of the 
hedge into a deep narrow lane on 
the further side. She had never 
noticed the latter before, but it ap- 
peared to lead in much the same 
direction as the road, and had the 
advantage of looking solitary and 
retired. True, it might be more 
roundabout, it might even lead her 
a little out of her way, but at this 
moment the troops were close to 
the bend in the road which hid 
her from their view, and she her- 
self could see the tips of their bayo- 
nets and the black eagle waving 
over their heads. Even if she 
stood still she would be in the 
midst of them in another moment, 
and, acting on the impulse of timi- 
dity, she turned, tried the gate, 
found it sunk too deeply in the clay 
to open, and climbing over it with 
a country girl’s lightness and agili- 
ty, plunged into the muddy lane 
on the other side. 

It was the 25th of October, and 
a day unexampled for damp dreary 
gloominess. A leaden sky hung 
overhead, closing down on all sides 
like a gray funeral pall; while 
down in the valley a wet white 
mist clung round the lanes and 
hedges, and was broken now and 
then by a cold north wind bearing 
on it a small, sharp, driving rain 
which chilled our little girl through 
and through, and filled her with 
a dreary presentiment of evil, which 
she found it impossible to shake 
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off ; and far off, from the direction 
of Metz, came a dropping fire of 
musketry, scaring the last poor 
stragglers back to the shelter of the 
guns of St. Quentin; while now 
and then the sullen roar of can- 
non boomed out upon the heavy 
air. 

But in the lane along which 
Twitters trudged all was as still and 
quiet as if no hostile armies were 
within a dozen miles. The yellow 
leaves of the melancholy poplar- 
trees met overhead, and the rain- 
drops pattered between them, and 
now and then a withered leaf floated 
off and fell, weighted with mois- 
ture, on the sticky soil, making a 
dank carpet of foliage underfoot. 
On and on she walked, now taking 
a turn to the right, and now to the 
left, according as the lane she was 
following branched in either direc- 
tion, but ever wandering as she be- 
lieved in the direction of the camp, 
until the continued stillness, and 
the conviction gradually forced 
upon her that she must have walk- 
ed at least a couple of miles, made 
her feel uneasy ; and she was just 
deliberating what to do, when of a 
sudden she came in sight of an ob- 
ject which chilled her veins with 
horror. 

At the junction of three cross 
lanes a Prussian cuirassier was 
hanging to a tree with his throat 
cut, his hands chopped off at the 
wrists, and his uniform lying ina 
little ensanguined heap at his feet! 

For one moment Twitters stood 
as if frozen to the spot, gazing with 
wide affrighted eyes at the ghastly 
apparition. Then she uttered one 
wild cry and fled—fled anywhere, 
she cared not in what direction so 
only that she could escape from a 
sight the sickening brutality of 
which had nearly turned her brain. 

‘Halte la ! 

It was a rough imperative voice 
of command which brought her at 
last to a sudden breathless stop. 
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She was at the outskirts of a ruined 
hamlet, and right in front of her 
stood a grim bearded fellow in a 
blouse, and carrying a rifle over 
his arm. Twitters started back, 
and gazed at him in frightened be- 
wilderment. 

Where had she come? Where 
was the camp? And who this 
strange, rough-looking peasant 
soldier, and those others, similarly 
accoutred, now creeping out of 
one or two of the dilapidated 
houses? She had never seen any 
like them in the Prussian army ; 
and the dialect in which they spoke 
to one another, though strange and 
hard to follow, was undoubtedly a 
French fafois. One word repeated 
by several of them, as they ga- 
thered round her, she clearly un- 
derstood—‘Prussienne!’ 

‘Non, non — Anglaise!’ cried 
Twitters, becoming more alarmed 
as she noted the sinister expression 
on almost all of the dark hairy 
faces; but her reply only provoked 
an incredulous smile; and one of 
the men touched her shining yel- 
low hair, which, loosened in her 
headlong flight, had fallen in a 
waving cascade over her shoulders, 
and grinned-unpleasantly at his 
next neighbour. Twitters did not 
like the look of this man at all. 
He had a heavy, sensuai, lowering 
face, and small ferret eyes which 
seemed to look her over, and gloat 
on her as a cat might over a mouse. 
Decidedly, the sooner she got 
away from him and his party the 
better; and with this object she 
stepped back a pace, and with a 
faint colourless attempt at a smile, 
said in her best French : 

‘I have missed my way, friends. 
Can you tell me the nearest road 
to the camp ?” 

* The Prussian camp?’ asked the 
one of the party who impressed 
her most disagreeably. 

‘Yes,’ the girl stammered faintly, 
feeling somehow that the admis- 
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sion was against her, but unable to 
make any other reply. 

Again the men looked at one 
another, and the spokesman an- 
swered : 

‘Mademoiselle is three miles 
from the Prussian camp: much 
too far for her pretty little feet to 
walk.’ 

‘But I am not tired, and I must 
get there—quickly,’ cried Twitters, 
more alarmed by the compliment, 
and the look which accompanied 
it, than ever. ‘I belong to the 
Geneva corps; you can see my 
cross. Do you not know us, the 
English nurses? Pray don’t stop 
me. Pray, pray let me go. Even 
if you are French, you do not war 
with women.’ 

‘No; it is the Germans who do 
that,’ said one of the men. ‘ Look 
here, ma fille; here is a pretty 
sight! Truly we are to be lambs 
and the accursed Prussians wolves. 
Ah! ¢a—what think you of that ?’ 

Despite Twitters’ great unwil- 
lingness, she had been half led, 
half pushed to the door of a cot- 
tage, and now saw, lying on the 
floor, the body of a girl—a girl 
young and fair as_herself—but 
dead, and with a rifle-bullet through 
her breast. 

‘It was a Prussian cuirassier 
did that, M’demoiselle,’ said the 
man sternly; ‘did it because she 
would not betray her father, a 
Franc-tireur like ourselves, in his 
hiding-place. Do you know what 
has arrived to that Prussian cuiras- 
sier, the brave man ?’ 

‘Ah, in pity let me go!’ cried 
Twitters, paling more and more, 
and trembling like a leaf. ‘It is 
dreadful—horrible. This is a war 
of demons, not men; but / have 
done you no harm. Have mercy 
on me! let me go!’ 

‘That M’demoiselle may tell 
her compatriots that a body of 
Franc-tireurs are lurking in the 
village of Bar-le-Croix! said the 
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sinister-eyed soldier. ‘Truly we 
are lambs. Our girls are tracked 
down and shot like the beasts of 
the field, while we are to let the 
German demoiselles pass unhurt 
where they please! Does the 
pretty damsel take us for fools or 
babies ?” 

Twitters could understand Azm 
only too well; and turning sud- 
denly from him to the eldest of 
the party, a sombre gray-bearded 
man, who had not spoken, 

‘ Have mercy on me!’ she cried, 
sinking on her knees, and clasping 
his hard hand in the fervency of 
her appeal. ‘ You are old; you 
have had sisters, daughters, per- 
haps, of your own. Let me go. 
I am only a helpless girl. I would 
not betray you or do you harm. 
I swear it solemnly. Ah, if you 
believe in God, if you have a 
heart, show me my way, and let 
me go!’ 

‘Let the child go, Pierre,’ said 
the man roughly, but as if touched 
by the appeal. ‘See you, she is 
but a babe, and she belongs to 
the good swurs de charité. There 
is no harm in them.’ 

‘Nay, if she is English, as she 
says,’ replied Pierre, ‘they are all 
heretics—Protestants, who revile 
our good sisters, and wear the 
cross only in mockery and as a 
disguise.’ 

‘Mademoiselle is not a Pro- 
testant, I am sure,’ said the elder 
man, ‘is she?’ He looked full at 
Twitters, and she, true as steel, 
though frightened nearly to death, 
answered clearly, 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Voila donc / as 1 told you,’ cried 
Pierre. ‘The English are all here- 
tics ; and all Prussians in heart, or 
Germans, which isthesame. They 
have a German Queen. Their 
princess is married to the son of 
the Emperor William. Va/ they 
are Germans. It is all one.’ 

‘Still, she is a nurse for the sick, 
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and has sworn not to betray us,’ 
said the other, while a low murmur 
from those around testified that the 
tears and beauty of Twitters were 
not without effect. 

‘See, then, I am not a stone,’ 
replied Pierre, with a coarse laugh. 
‘If you will, let her go; but first 
Mademoiselle shall give us each a 
kiss of gratitude, and then I myself 
will accompany her home. Am I 
not complaisant ?? and he looked 
round on his fellows with a grin, 
which was repeated on nearly every 
face. The proposal was evidently 
pleasing to his audience. Not so 
to the captive ; and as the sense of 
it fell upon her ear she sprang like 
a deer on one side, and darting 
past her foes, fled down the village 
street with a speed which only 
desperation could have given her. 

For one moment, poor child! 
she fancied she was free; and as 
she ran she shrieked frantically for 
aid. Alas! only Pierre’s voice re- 
plied. Run as she may, no woman 
can outrun aman. She has neither 
the strength nor the practice; and 
so Twitters found. In two minutes 
the Franc-tireur was at her side; 
in another he had caught her in his 
sinewy arms and held her panting, 
struggling, screaming, her lovely 
face flushed, her soft lips gasping 
apart, her eyes dazzled and dis- 
tended with tears, her tiny hands 
striving to beat and tear and rend 
herself free, while he shouted : 

‘Come then, camarades! Six 
kisses a piece instead of one, to 
punish her. Ah! fetite traitresse, 
you deserve to be strangled for 
that run, but as you are so lovely I 
will only—’ 

Crack ! 

Even as the jeering words were 
being uttered they died upon his 
lips. His arms dropped at his 
side. He sprang straight up into 
the air and fell like a log on the 
ground, while Twitters, stunned by 
the sudden report, dizzy and faint 
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with terror and struggling, found 
herself lifted in two strong arms, 
and heard a voice, which sounded 
to her like an angel from heaven, 
say, 

‘Twitters! My own darling, my 
little love! Safe, safe, safe ! Thank 
God 

Her senses seemed reeling ; but 
she looked up, recognised Rex 
Wyndham’s fair English face bend- 
ing over her, felt his arms round 
her, saw a troop of blue-coated 
Prussians sweeping past, heard the 
crack, crack, crack of rifles as they 
pursued the flying foe, and fell back 
in a long deadly swoon on her 
lover's breast. : 


CONCLUSION. 


WHEN Twitters recovered, which 
was not for a long while, not till 
she was safe in her own tent, with 
her head resting on Rex’s shoulder, 
and both her hands clasped in his, 
while Miss Curtis sat beside her, 
crying with mingled gratitude and 
agitation, her first idea was that she 
was dreaming, and that her lover 
would disappear as soon as she 
awoke; her next, that she Aad 
awakened, and that it was the past 
string of horrible events which 
formed the dream. Indeed, her 
senses were so scattered that it was 
a long time before she could col- 
lect them sufficiently to understand 
what had happened, or inquire how 
it was that Rex had arrived so op- 
portunely for her salvation ; while 
he, for his part, had such a long 
story to relate, and was so divided 
between his desire to tell it, and 
his still greater need of pitying and 
caressing his recovered darling (not 
to speak of the anxiety which both 
he and Miss Curtis felt to hear her 
story), that it was a considerable 
time before any one understood 
anything clearly. 
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Gradually, however, and by de- 
grees, Twitters did manage to ga- 
ther the startling tidings that Rex 
and Miss Scott were parted, parted 
for good and all. It seemed that 
the young man’s suspicions had 
been raised, almost against his own 
will, by Adelaide’s very peculiar lan- 
guage in reference to the man whom 
he had discovered to be hanging 
about the house making inquiries 
about her, and that these suspicions 
had been increased by the almost 
discourteous haste with which she 
and her brother set about making 
preparations for immediate depar- 
ture. Before they could carry these 
into effect, however, the individual 
who had occasioned them, and who 
seemed to have made himself ac- 
quainted with their design, made 
his appearance boldly at the Hall ; 
thereby creating unbounded horror 
in the breasts of both Adelaide and 
her brother, who, as it appeared, 
had been for some while back en- 

joying the pleasing idea that he had 
departed from this world. 

The lady, indeed, might well feel 
overwhelmed at the sight of him ; 
for not only was he palpably alive 
and in robust health, but he speedily 
produced certain papers proving 
him to be no other than the legal 
possessor of that hand which Rex 
was SO soon expecting to be oblig- 
ed to claim as his own, and Miss 
Scott not to be Miss Scott at all, 
but Mrs. Hiram Bolshover, in con- 
sequence of a private marriage con- 
tracted with the owner of that name 
some ten years previously. Ade- 
laide had soon tired of her fancy 
for him, especially when she found 
out that he was as poor as a rat, 
and quite unable to pay for the 
gratification of her somewhat ex- 
pensive caprices in the way of dress 
and living ; and he, being equally 
disgusted with her, had easily agreed 
to an arrangement by which, with 
the assistance of Captain Scott, a 
separation was concluded, and his 
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permanent absence from his wife 
bought and paid for. The money 
so laid out, however, had been ex- 
pended long since, and Mr. Bol- 
shover determined to run over from 
the States and try to extract an ad- 
ditional sum by a visit to his heart- 
less spouse ; and having found out, 
not only how she and her brother 
had been passing their time on the 
Continent, but that she was now 
on the verge of marriage with a 
wealthy young Englishman, he 
quietly resolved on keeping him- 
self in the background until just be- 
fore the ceremony, and then either 
putting on the screw for more 
money, or unmasking her before 
her intended and his family, as his 
judgment or fancy might dictate. 
Having discovered that his pre- 
sence was known, and being toler- 
ably acquainted with the Scotts’ 
cleverness, he had decided on the 
latter course, and it need hardly 
be said that Sir Wyndham Wynd- 
ham lost no time in handing over to 
his arms both his bride and her 
brother, although the former vehe- 
mently protested that the marriage 
was both illegal and had long been 
dissolved, and went into violent 
hysterics ; while her brother made 
a great show of virtuous indigna- 
tion, and attempted to treat the 
American as a scoundrel who had 
once tried ineffectually to entrap 
his innocent sister into a marriage, 
and whom he had long believed to 
be dead and buried. 

It was all to no effect, however, 
Rex indignantly declining to hold 
any further communication with a 
lady whom the papers he held satis- 
factorily proved to be another 
man’s wife, and who had deceived 
him from first to last; while Mrs. 
Wyndham locked herself in her 
own rooms to avoid even seeing 
her daughter-in-law that was to 
have been ; and the Baronet thun- 
dered out : 

‘Then if the marriage was illegal 
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the sooner you prove it so the 
better; and all I’ve got to say is, 
that if you, Mr. What’s-your-name, 
or your Jezebel of a wife, or that 
consummate swindler and black- 
guard your brother-in-law, ever 
enter my grounds again, or attempt 
to annoy any member of my family 
on any pretence whatsoever, I’ll 
have you prosecuted before the 
county court. Ay, sir, that I 
will. No fear!’ A threat which, 
though possibly futile, had the 
effect of inducing the unhallowed 
trio to leave Gorseleigh with all 
the speed and privacy the Wynd- 
hams could have desired. As 
Adelaide said to her brother when 
they were alone, ‘The game’s up, 
Bertie, and a public exfosé will 
only ruin us and not hurt them. 
We had better quit.’ And appar- 
ently Captain Scott was of the 
same opinion, for he gave in to it 
without any demur, and exerted 
himself so promptly to carry it 
out, that the couple departed by 
the very next train. 

And Rex? Well, I suppose it 
is needless to dilate on the grati- 
tude he experienced at his unex- 
pected release. Nevertheless, after 
all that had occurred, and the com- 
parative publicity of his engage- 
ment, he found it rather unpleasant 
to remain at Gorseleigh for the 
present, and, as the most agreeable 
mode of travelling in that autumn 
of trouble and excitement, he did 
like many others among our idle 
young men—donned the red cross, 
and, joining the Geneva corps, 
journeyed down by Sedan, Siaar- 
bruck, Vionville, and Strasbourg, 
seeing all there was to see, anda 
great deal more than he had ever 
dreamt of in the way of horrors 
and suffering, and lending a strong 
arm and a helping hand wherever 
it was needed. 

At Strasbourg he learnt the as- 
tounding tidings that Miss Curtis 
and Twitters had been there, in- 
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stead of being, as he believed, in 
Switzerland, where, indeed, only a 
sense of false shame and embar- 
rassment had prevented his fol- 
lowing them ; but when he further 
discovered that they had actually 
gone on to Metz, where the war 
was still raging, he cast shame- 
facedness to the winds, and, aban- 
doning everything else, followed 
with all speed in their track. Ar- 
rived at the Prussian camp, he 
soon found out Miss Curtis, and, 
being sent by her in search of his 
little love, fell in with a detach- 
ment of soldiers bent on unearth- 
ing a party of Franc-tireurs who 
were supposed to have slain and 
brutally mutilated a Prussian cui- 
rassier, and to be still ambushed 
in the neighbourhood. Rex joined 
them, partly for the excitement of 
the thing, and partly because they 
were going in his direction, and 
he was getting anxious at not meet- 
ing Twitters and Sister Gertrude. 
He was positively with the detach- 
ment from whose approach the 
poor girl beat such a hasty retreat, 
little thinking that she was actually 
flying from the person dearest to 
her on earth; and—the rest we 
know. 

How grateful both he and Twit- 
ters felt that he had arrived in 
time to rescue her, no tongue 
can tell; nor surely is it needed to 
do so. Suffice it to add that the 
following day saw our three travel- 
lers on their way home amid the 
salvos of artillery and thundering 
cheers which proclaimed the fall 
of Metz and the triumphal entry of 
the German army into the city 
which had so long and bravely 
held out against them: thunders 
which shook the air for miles and 
made Twitters’ heart flutter like a 
frightened bird as she clung to 
Rex’s arm and whispered : 

‘Thank God it is over, and that 
you are with me. O Rex, I ought 
never to have come. No girl 
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should, who is not fully trained 
and prepared for such a life. I was 
safe at home ; but yesterday, if you 
had not come, where should I have 
been now ?” 

A question Rex could not even 
bear to contemplate ; nor could he 
feel perfectly at ease until his 
darling was again, as she said, 
safe at home in the dear old house 
where she had grown up, and with 
the three people who cared most 
for her in the world. That was 
in the last week of October, and 


‘ Phyllida flouts Me.’ 


it was at the beginning of the next 
year that I happened to be stay- 
ing at Gorseleigh, and was told by 
Sir Wyndham Wyndham, with a 
broad grin on his wrinkled old 
face, that the young couple were 
to be married in the spring, unless 
something happened to delay it, 
or one of them changed their 
mind; an event which, consider- 
ing their then painfully spoony 
condition, he did not consider at 
all likely. ‘ By George, no, not in 
the least! No fear? 


‘PHYLLIDA FLOUTS ME, 


DispatIn becomes not youthful features well, 
Scorn should not sit where kisses ought to dwell ; 
And eyes which Nature made to captivate 

Should burn with fires of Love, and not of Hate. 
When Nature from her store of beauty rare 
Begrudges not her gifts, then ’tis but fair 

For you to use them as ’twas meant you should— 
To do ought else were base ingratitude. 

Then would those eyes, where scorn and beauty reign, 
Reflect the love that loves as yet in vain ; 

Those lips so prone to frown would learn to smile, 
And bounteous Nature you would reconcile. 

Let Love assert the right which Scorn denies— 
The right to reign alone in Beauty’s eyes. 
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THE BELLS OF PENRAVEN. 
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CHAPTER I. 


IN WHICH A BRIEF DESCRIPTION IS GIVEN OF THE ORIGIN OF 
MORTIFICATION WEDNESDAY. 


MorTIFICATION Wednes- 


\S" day. 

A day of remembrance. 
A day to look forward to, 
from year to year. 

In intention, also, despite | 
its doleful appellation,a day 
of Charity. Founded by a 
man whose dust it would be 
impossible to collect, and 
whose tombstone crumbled 
away before you and I were 
born or thought of. 

The sunken letters on the 
stone which marked his last 
resting-place had drivelled 
into unintelligible dotage 
long generations ago, and 
every fellow tombstone in 
the old churchyard in which 
he was interred had been 
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so confounded with the wear and 
tear of Time: the Magician that 
ripens, withers, and destroys : as to 
fall weakly upon its neighbour, from 
sheer inability to sustain any longer 
the intolerable burden of personal 
history. 

His name was Richard Pen- 
raven. Whether he had been rich 
or poor, there were no records to 
show. His life was buried in ob- 
scurity, and he left behind him but 
two records of his existence—a 
piece of land, measuring exactly 
one rood, and a chest of solid oak. 

The freehold, of little value 
while he lived, he left as a Trust, 
the perpetual remembrance of 
which was secured by an annual 
Mortification Wednesday. The 
day was so denominated in the 
scroll in which he set forth the 
particulars and conditions of the 
Trust. 

Most precise was its wording. 
The rood of land was never to be 
sold, and the revenue derived from 
it was in the following manner ap- 
portioned : that is to say— 

On the first Wednesday in every 
December, Thirty-three Old Wo- 
men whose age was seventy-four : 
neither more nor less: and Thirty- 
three Small Boys whose age was 
thirteen: neither more nor less: 
and Thirty-three Small Girls whose 
age was twelve: neither more nor 
less: upon presenting themselves 
at the door of a certain Church, 
were each to receive a Loaf of 
Wheaten Bread of good quality, 
weighing two just pounds, from 
the hands of a body of Guardians, 
whose duty it was to see that the 
applicants were in Want. 

This was a stern condition of the 


Trust. The applicants were to be 
in Want, and were to prove it to 
the satisfaction of the Guardians. 

Had any person been inclined 
to doubt that Mortification Wed- 
nesday was a day of Charity, he 
had only to go, at the appointed 
hour and day, to the spot where 
the bread was distributed. There, 
if his heart were made of vulnerable 
stuff, his doubts would have melted 
in one simple glance at the faces 
and clothes of the old women and 
children. Their faces showed how 
fierce was the fight with the wolf 
that comes to the poor man’s door; 
and had rewards been offered for 
rags and patches, the most hardly- 
used and ancient patchwork quilt 
could not have taken a prize in 
such company. 

The appointed day being in the 
very heart of winter, dismal rains 
and icy winds played about -the 
forms of the petitioners as they 
stood huddled together for warmth 
before the old Church door. It 
was not set forth in the conditions 
of the Trust that shelter was to 
be afforded the fortunate beggars, 
therefore they stood in the mud, 
with rain or snow beating upon 
them. Occasionally, a November 
fog that had missed its way and 
came in late, enveloped old and 
young, and made them ‘much of 
a muchness,’ as a facetious soul 
said one day. 

Within view of the Church was 
the Churchyard, towards which 
wistful and shuddering glances were 
directed by the thirty-three old 
women: an ungrateful but signifi- 
cant commentary upon the labours 
of their Minister, who could not 
make these wretched people believe 
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that life is,a prison from which it 


is happiness to escape. 

The other tangible record of 
Richard Penraven’s existence was 
a chest of Spanish oak, measur- 
ing two feet each way, containing 
a steel casket. The instructions 
concerning this casket were to 
the effect that it should be de- 
posited in a vault of the Church 
until the week before the Christ- 
mas which completed the second 
centennial of the death of Richard 
Penraven. That on that day it 
should be forced open by a lock- 
smith or blacksmith in the presence 
of the Guardians and of as many 
of the recipients of the Mortifica- 
tion Wednesday bounty as chose 
to assemble on the occasion. The 
casket was so heavy that one man’s 
strength was not sufficient to carry 
or even to lift it, and it was. so 
solidly and cunningly constructed 
that ordinary attempts to open it 
would have failed. To the instruc- 
tions in the scroll of the Trust re- 


ferring to the casket, these words 
were appended: 

‘On the morning of the opening 
of this casket, let the church bells 
ring. My curse upon him who 
attempts to open it before the ap- 
pointed day! My curse upon him 
who would prevent the accomplish- 
ment of my desire !’ 

Having been deposited in its 
grave, the casket remained undis- 
turbed, quite forgotten, beneath 
the accumulation of generations of 
dust. Neglect and obscurity had 
proved sure safeguards. Had any 
person been curious enough to ex- 
amine it, he would have been 
poorly rewarded for his pains. 
When he had cleared away the dust 
and rust, all he would have dis- 
covered was, on one side of the 
vak chest, a rude carving of a rose ; 
on another side, a lily ; on another 
side, a barbarous attempt to shape 
a woman's face; on another, the 
face of a child ; and on the lid, the 
words ‘ Mortification Wednesday.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


SHOWING HOW THE TRUST WAS ADMINISTERED IN THE PARISH OF 
GREAT MERCY, 


Tue parish in which Richard 
Penraven’s Trust was administered 
bore originally a foreign .name, 
which, being freely translated, may 
in the English tongue be rendered, 
the Parish of Great Mercy. At the 
period of the testator’s death the 
population of the Parish of Great 
Mercy was exceedingly limited, and 
the annual value of his rood of 
land might have been thirty shil- 
lings—sufficient to carry out the 
conditions of the Trust. At that 


period the parish was supposed not 
to be within the boundaries of the 
City of London, to which it was 
contiguous. But in the course of 
years the tribes of men increased 
and multiplied, and the habitations 
of men (by reason of men not 
being troglodytes, and caves being 
scarce) increased and multiplied 
in a like ratio. This is a condition 
of things which, in its possibilities, 
is, to speak mildly, perplexing: 
New hives by the thousand are 
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being continually put together, 
north, east, south, and west, until 
the wonder is what men and women 
will do in a hundred years, when to 
every one now living there will be 
four. They will certainly have to 
build in the air. 

Gradually and surely the value of 
Richard Penraven’s rood of land 
increased and increased, and gra- 
dually and surely the boundaries of 
the Great City stretched farther and 
still farther outwards, until, like the 
great serpent of Biblical history, 
swallowing the smaller fry of its 
species, it-gathered into its em- 
brace the parish of Great Mercy, 
and made it a part and parcel of 
the City of Unrest. 

In the olden time, and for long 
years afterwards, there were trees 
and green fields around the rood 
of freehold; now, not a blade of 
grass sprang up in the unevenly- 
paved roads and pathways. Black 
gutters ran where once a pretty 
stream sparkled and meandered, 
and mossy hillocks where wild 
flowers grew and bloomed were 
transformed into dust-heaps offen- 
sive to the senses. It was as though 
a witch’s wand, utterly devoid of 
bright fancy and benignant power, 
had touched the spot malignantly, 
and deprived it ofevery grace. All 
its charm and beauty, all its sweet- 
ness and fragrance, were gone, 
seemingly forevermore. Centuries 
ago the place possessed attractive 
‘and spiritual landmarks which af- 
forded themes for beautiful legends. 
Here, a battle in a heroic war was 
fought, and here a hero fell; here 
bubbled a spring whose waters : 
being blessed by a holy man who, 
by reason ofa charitable heart and 


hand, lived a life of poverty : were 
supposed to possess miraculous 
healing power; here a poet was born, 
and dreamed, and wrought his 
dreams into enduring poesy ; here 
stood a tree beneath whose branches 
two young lovers in the spring-time 
pledged their troth, and then were 
parted—to meet again in the winter 
of their lives, and join their shrivel- 
led hands once more, when passion 
was cold and dead. Now, all was 
changed. What romance attached 
to the spot grew out of poor and 
common homes, out of squalor and 
misery, out of poverty, and ignor- 
ance, and rags. The poet has yet 
to arise who shall touch these 
themes with golden light, and show 
the beauty of the flowers that bloom 
in squalid court and lane. And yet 
it might be said with show of truth 
that, in the present year of Grace, 
it was scarcely possible there could 
be room for even the shadow of 
romance in Richard Penraven’s 
once unencumbered rood of land. 
Every inch of the ground had been 
utilised for building purposes, and 
never were hives more crowded. 
Small space was there for pure air. 
The thoroughfares were wide 
enough for hand-barrows only; 
house jostled house, and pushed 
their shoulders against each other, 
as do sullen foes who, right or 
wrong, refuse to yield an inch. 
Day by day and hour by hour, now 
one and now another of the toilers 
of the land wrestled with the Genius 
of Want, and life and death in rags 
played their parts in garret and 
cellar. 

From this new condition of 
things one distinct advantage ac- 
crued. The revenue derived from 
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the rental of the estate had swelled, 
from thirty annual shillings, to 
thousands of annual pounds ster- 
ling; to be precise, the exact an- 
nual nett sum was 2300/.; and it 
is satisfactory to be able to record 
that every year, as regular as clock- 
work, there were distributed on 
Mortification Wednesday ninety- 
nine 2-pound loaves of wheaten 
bread to thirty-three old women 
whose age was seventy-four, thirty- 
three small \boys whose age was 
thirteen, and thirty-three small 
gitls whose age was twelve. 

No more? Nomore. There was 
the Trust, and there the conditions, 
in fair black and white, which were 
faithfully carried out. No reason- 
able person could desire more. 

Were, then, the thousands of 
pounds sterling derived yearly from 
the rood of land in the parish of 
Great Mercy expended every year? 
Certainly. How? In loaves of 
wheaten bread? Yes, in ninety- 
nine 2-pound loaves of wheaten 
bread. It was impossible to doubt 
the integrity of the administration, 
for the beautiful vellum - bound 
books of the Guardians vouched 
for the expenditure. It was a treat 
to see those books ; the paper was 
hand-made, and the clasps were of 
polished brass; and duly inscribed 
there, year after year, in the finest 
copperplate writing, were the names 
of the recipients of Richard Pen- 
raven’s bounty, together with volu- 
minous information respecting the 
applicants. In collecting the in- 
formation, the Guardians, the secre- 
tary, and the assistant-secretary, 
and the two clerks, employed in 
the carrying out of Richard Pen- 
raven’s bequest, busied themselves 


with praiseworthy assiduity. Their 
hearts were truly in their work. 

It could not be expected that 
the Guardians would labour for 
nothing, even in this good cause. 
They votea themselves fees from 
the funds of the Trust for each 
attendance, and dined together 
four times a year at the expense 
of the Trust. Nothing could be 
more conducive to the exercise 
of benevolent intentions than the 
sentiment which animated these 
dinner-parties. The good things 
of the earth were poured to reple- 
tion into the fleshly tubs. Amiable, 
good-natured, satisfied, critical of 
famous brands of wine, these 
knights of good cheer sat at the 
round table, and ate and drank 
with ‘cheerfulness, and never mur- 
mured at the bill. Homilies glow- 
ing with virtue, morality, and the 
proper conduct of life, were dis- 
tilled from lips fragrant with the 
juice of the grape. It was beautiful 
to see, beautiful to hear. 

Neither could the secretary, the 
assistant-secretary, and the clerks 
be expected to work for nothing. 
They had families to support ; and 
it is a remarkable proof of the in- 
consistency of human nature, that 
these officers harboured a kind 
of resentment against the dead- 
and-gone Richard Penraven be- 
cause of the insufficiency of their 
salaries to supply wants and luxu- 
ries not exactly necessary to the 
maintenance of a respectable home. 
As though Richard Penraven were 
really to be held accountable for 
theirlongings and disappointments! 

Then came the lawyers. As a 
rule, ‘hey do not work for nothing. 
Messrs. Tickle & Flint were firmly 
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planted in the very heart of the 
Trust. They guarded it jealously. 
In their offices were two large safes 
and numberless tin boxes, conspic- 
uously marked ‘M. W. T.,’ mean- 
ing Mortification Wednesday Trust, 
containing documents of the ut- 
most importance relating to the 
Trust. The poor people who re- 
ceived or were refused the 2-pound 
loaves would have been seized with 
astonishment and _ consternation 
could they have read these records 
of their careers. Files upon files 
of letters, thousands upon thou- 
sands of parchment folios, hundreds 
of counsels’ opinions, miles of red 
tape, hundredweights of blood-red 
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sealing-wax, and a cartload of dust, 
were there, with bewildering net- 
works of cobwebs: all belonging 
to the Trust. And every year the 
Bill of Costs, composed of many 
fairly-written sheets of foolscap, 
was presented to the Guardians, 
and duly paid, with more than one 
sly allusion—as though the affair 
were a pleasant joke. Had the 
thirty-three old women and the 
sixty-six small boys and girls been 
properly grateful for the exer- 
tions used on their behalf, down 
upon their knees would they have 
plumped on the night of every 
Mortification Wednesday, with the 
prayer upon their lips, 


‘O Lord! bless the Guardians, and the Secretary, and the 
Assistant-secretary, and the two Clerks, and, above all, the Emi- 
nent Firm of Solicitors, for the 2-pound Loaf of Wheaten Bread they have 


this day given us!’ 


But it is doubtful whether the 
idea of such a prayer of thankful- 
ness ever occurred to them. The 
poor are notoriously ungrateful. 

Theorists, sentimentalists, and 
humanitarians might have detected 
shadows in the picture. Shadows 
looming out of dirt and ignorance 
(to say nothing of crime)—out of 
children sucking life’s lessons from 
the gutters—out of young lives 
with a long avenue of dirt and 
misery for them to traverse—out 
of old lives lived and wasted, never 
for a moment released from dirt 
and misery, haply to catch a 
glimpse of a purer and better life 
—out of charity misconceived, mis- 
applied, misdirected—out of pau- 
perism securely wedged in the 
heart and soul of the people whose 
first intelligible utterance (to the 
world) is, ‘Charity, kind sir or 


madam, for us who are born in it, 
who are bred in it, who cannot 
escape from it, and who die in it ! 
But only to the few are these sha- 
dows visible in their true aspect. 
It is not to be doubted, in this 
age of false desire and terrible 
yearnings for the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, that there exist thousands 
of well-to-do people—to say no- 
thing of the Flunkeys of Fashion 
—who, looking with eyes of aversion 
upon the toothless, palsied, worn- 
out old women, would wonder in 
their inmost souls why the human 
bundles of rags did not conduct 
themselves in a more seemly and 
respectable manner, and who would 
not for one moment pause to re- 
flect that it was altogether too late 
for the unfortunates to learn other 
lessons than those they had sucked 
in with their mother’s milk. 
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CHAPTER III. 


WHEREIN IS GIVEN A PROOF OF THE BENEVOLENCE OF SIR JUDAH 
SILVERSIDES. 


Tue honour of knighthood is 
bestowed upon men for various 
and divers reasons—as a sop in the 
pan, to keep a party or a colony in 
good humour, or as aset-offagainst 
the growing democracy of the age, 
or, more rarely, in recognition of 
merit, or for a hundred reasons too 
tedious here to particularise. Sir 
Judah Silversides achieved great- 
ness by reason of having made his 
fortune out of contracts for supply- 
ing the British army with cheap 
coats. So cheap were they that 
envious persons said they did not 
see how they could be made for 
the money; but made they were, 
and paid for, and an appreciative 
Government rewarded Judah Sil- 
versides with a title. Thereupon, 
as became his dignity, he retired 
(ostensibly) from the vast ready- 
made clothing emporium in which 
he was the principal partner; but 
he continued to draw the profits, 
and, as a business man, kept a 
sharp eye on the concern which had 
enabled him to climb up the ladder 
of prosperity. That he climbed to 
his exalted position upon the shoul- 
ders of weak women who could 
make coats for soldiers, but could 
not make bread for themselves, is 
of small account in these days. 
It does not do to be over-nice in 
matters, 

Sir Judah Silversides was remark- 
able for his backbone, which had 
an inward curve. As he walked, 
he bent backwards. Nothing so 
effectually strengthens a backbone 


as a good account at the Bank, 
It has been known to produce the 
most wonderful stiffening. Cold 
water applied night and morning is 
good in its way, but not to be com- 
pared with money. It throws out 
the chest, and gives the eye an up- 
ward look. 

Sir Judah’s residence was known 
as Silversides Hall, and was situated: 
in its own enclosed grounds in the 
pleasantest part of Hampstead. 
Although Hampstead is almost 
within ear-shot of the roar and din 
of the great city, a gentleman in 
search of a country house might go 
farther and fare worse. Silversides 
Hall was in every respect a desir- 
able establishment. There were 
garden gates, and necessarily a gar- 
den, a hothouse, a conservatory, 
a piggery, a poultry yard, a cow- 
shed, and everything to make a 
man happy in a worldly sense. 
The garden gates, with their orna- 
mental fretwork in brass and iron, 
were most imposing, and were said 
to have cost five hundred pounds ; 
and a lion stuck on a pedestal in 
one corner, and a unicorn stuck on 
a pedestal in the other corner, 
stamped the fortunate owner as a 
loyal adherent to Church and 
State. The family—Sir Judah's 
family, not the lion’s and the uni- 
corn’s—was a small one, and com- 
prised Sir Judah, his sister-in-law 
Miss Period, and his daughter 
Florence, always called Flo. 

The world is so crowded with 
Nobodies, that it is a natural am- 
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bition in a man to aspire to be 
Somebody. The distinction is 
achieved in many ways. The ar- 
tistic beggar, limping along in his 
carefully-arranged rags, and with 
bits .of his flesh peeping out, 
achieves it. The actor who makes 
a reputation achieves it. The ac- 
tress who disgraces her profession 
achieves it. The patriot, the sensa- 
tional criminal, thesuccessful states- 
man—all achieve it. Respectable 
mediocrity is to be dreaded. Being 
Somebody, you are lifted out of 
the ruck ; if you live in the suburbs, 
the local paper notices you; you 
walk through the locality in which 
you reside and are known—as a 
Somebody—with your head in the 
air, or inclined towards the ground 
in proud humility. Sir Judah Sil- 
versides walked with his head in 
the air. 

It was a beautiful day in August, 
and the flowerbeds in Silversides 
Hall were in full bloom. The lawn 
had been carefully rolled, and the 
walks carefully swept. The balmy 
air flowed in and out the imposing 
gates, and round and about the 
lion and the unicorn in delicious 
idleness. The squirrels, . with 
knowing looks, ran up and down 
the nut-trees ; their time was com- 
ing. Birds were singing, and Flo’s 
parrot was most inconsistently de- 
claring that it would not go home 
till morning, till morning did ap- 
pear. This, with the addition of 
an occasional delivery of its opin- 
ion of things in general, tersely 
expressed by ‘Odammit!’ com- 
prised the parrot’s réfertoire. In 
sunshine or rain, and all through 
the waking hours, the monotonous 
bird would wot go home till morn- 


ing, till morning did appear. With 
brazen effrontery, he never ceased 
his boast, in the very eye of the 
sun. There are other creatures 
besides parrots who are not aware 
what fools they make of themselves 
by persistently harping upon one 
theme, in season or out of season, 
from one year to another. Sir 
Judah, breakfast being over, was 
sitting in his study, reading the 
Times. 

‘ Papa,’ cried Flo, running into 
the study, ‘ are you very busy ?” 

She received a surprising reply. 
Sir Judah was at that moment en- 
deavouring to master the details of 
the thirteenth new war undertaken 
by the Government during the 
year, and something stirred him to 
indignation at the moment Flo ran 
into his study. 

‘Monsters! Savages !’ he cried, 
in a horrified tone. 

Sir Judah was a Conservative to 
his backbone—a stiff Conservative. 

Flo cast a nervous glance behind 
her. ‘Where, papa?’ she asked 
hurriedly. 

‘In Africa—Asia,’ replied Sir 
Judah vaguely, waving his hand in 
his indignation to different points 
of the compass. 

‘What is the matter with them, 
papa?’ 

‘The matter !’ echoed Sir Judah, 
with a wrathful glance through the 
open window at the rose-trees in 
his garden. ‘The matter with 
them! They have committed an 
outrage upon morality—upon hu- 
manity—upon civilisation—upon— 
upon all that is noble in the—a— 
human breast. They have violated 
the trust we reposed in them. They 
have stamped upon our hearths 
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After all we have 


and homes. 
done for them! after all we in- 
tend to do for them !'—he paused 
a moment here, and Flo took up 
his words. 

‘Yes, papa. 
for them.’ 

‘They have had the unutterable 
effrontery, the dastardly cowardice, 
to fire upon the English flag !’ 

‘ How shocking!’ exclaimed Flo, 
in a perplexed tone. ‘I never 
heard of such a thing. Papa, tell 
me—what ave we done for them ?” 

‘We have endeavoured — for 
years we have endeavoured,’ said 
Sir Judah pompously, ‘to amelio- 
rate their miserable unhappy con- 
dition.’ 

‘Was it so very miserable and 
unhappy, papa ?” 


We intend to do 
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‘ Are they not savages, Flo? In 
what other condition cou/d they 
be but a miserable and unhappy 
one? For years have we been en- 
deavouring to—a—civilise them.’ 

‘But, papa, suppose they don’t 
want to be civilised ? 

‘What has that to do with the 
question ? demanded Sir Judah 
sternly. ‘They must be civilised ! 
It is England’s mission to—a—civil- 
ise these misguided creatures, these 
monsters of ingratitude ; and Eng- 
land will perform its mission if it 
has to—a—exterminate them! But 
what do young ladies understand 
of the politics of our country ?” 

‘Nothing, papa,’ said Flo timid- 
ly. ‘I never cou/d make head or 
tail of politics and Parliaments and 
Houses of Commons. I am sure 
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the dreadful things one reads in 
the newspapers are enough to 
make one’s blood run cold. But 
never mind the savages, papa. I 
want you to do me a very, very 
particular favour.’ 

‘What is it, Flo? Do you want 
a new dress or a new bonnet?’ 

‘ No, papa ; it is something quite 
different. Aunt Period has been 
telling me such curious things 
about a Trust, a Mortification 
Trust—’ 

‘The Mortification Wednesday 
Trust, Flo.’ 

‘That is it, papa; and about 
the poor people you are so good 
to. You are a Guardian, or some- 
thing of that sort, aren’t you, 
papa?” 

‘I don’t exactly know what you 
mean by something of that sort. 
It has not a respectful sound. I 
am a Guardian to these poor 
people.’ 

‘I am sure it is very noble of 
you, papa. And aunt Fanny says 
it is a most remarkable sight.’ 

‘ Be precise, Flo. ‘Take breath, 
and don’t speak so excitedly. 
What is a most remarkable sight ?” 

‘These poor people, papa—all 
of them so very old or so very 
young. Aunt Period says she 
saw them one year standing out- 
side the church door in the rain, 
and that she quite pitied them. 
Now, what I would like is for you 
to invite them all here, and give 
them cake, and fruit, and tea, and 
flowers, and let me wait upon 
them.’ 

‘ The notion is a singular—I may 
say a remarkable one. It requires 
consideration.’ 

‘No, it does not, papa; it can 





be settled here, at once, this very 
minute. You know you said to 
me last week, “What would you 
like for your birthday, Flo?” and 
I said I’d think of it. I have 
thought of it, and have made up 
my mind that this is what I would 
like. Let them come upon my 
birthday, and then they can drink 
my health, You mustn’t refuse 
me, papa.’ 

‘You are aware, Flo, that these 
people belong to the—a—lower 
orders.’ 

‘Of course they do, else why 
should they be so badly off? That 
is why you are so good to them. 
It will be a holiday for them, and 
they will enjoy it, but not more 
than I shall.’ 

Sir Judah considered ; the idea 
was novel and interesting, and 
the carrying of it out would place 
him in a good light; it would 
elevate his character in the eyes 
of his neighbours ; the local paper 
would notice it favourably, and 
the expense would be trifling. 
Then, Flo, for whom he had a 
very human love, despite his stiff 
and pompous manners, had evi- 
dently set. her heart upon her 
wish. 

‘Let me see, my dear. 
birthday is—’ 

‘ Just this day four weeks, papa. 
Only think! I shall be twenty— 
quite an old woman.’ 

‘Very well, you shall have these 
peopld here, or as many as I can 
get to come from the parish of 
Great Mercy. Indeed, it will be 
best to regard them as your guests, 
and you can give them—a—cakes, 
and fruit, and flowers, and anything 
else in reason.’ 


Your 














* You are very good, papa.’ 

‘I shall have to engage some 
person to select the proper kind 
of people—it will. not be easy, 


there are 
about—’ 

‘I only want the very poorest, 
papa.’ 

‘I understand ; and I trust you 
will not forget what these people 
are. You must not spoil them; 
you must not treat them like ladies 
and gentlemen. They are not in 
our rank, ‘and you must not fill 
them with—’ 

‘Plum-cake, papa? asked Flo 
gaily. 

‘With false ideas, Flo. The 
laws made and recognised by 
society must be strictly adhered 
to; the social fabric must not be 
endangered. The great danger of 
the age is its democratic tendency, 
and it is our duty to fight against 
it. When we mix with the lower 
classes, we must be careful not to 
be too familiar with them. It is 
likely to give them improper 
ideas ; in such circumstances, they 


sO many impostors 
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are apt to regard themselves as 
good as their betters, which is not 
the case, Flo, not the case. I 
understand these things, my dear.’ 

‘Of course you do, papa. I will 
try to behave exactly as you tell 
me.’ 

‘That’s a good child,’ said 
Sir Judah, kissing her; and, the 
interview being at an end, he re- 
turned to the reading of his news- 
paper, mingling with that occupa- 
tion agreeable reflections of his 
goodness in acceding to Flo’s wish 
concerning the Mortification Wed- 
nesday people. ‘I am not sorry,’ 
he thought, ‘upon the whole, I 
am really not sorry that the oppor- 
tunity has been afforded. It will 
do them good. What do we live 
for, unless it is to do good to 
others? Benevolent impulses 
should not be checked.’ Sir 
Judah was not given to personal 
analysis of character, and he re- 
garded himself as a good man, 
as avery good man. Such faith 
in oneself is pleasant and comfort- 
ing ; it makes life really enjoyable. 





CHAPTER IV. 


IN WHICH FRANK GOLDFINCH ENTERTAINS FLO WITH HIS OPINIONS 
UPON APPLES WITH ROSY CHEEKS, AND INTERESTS HER IN OTHER 


SUBJECTS AS WELL. 


Sir Jupaun’s influential position 
in the parish of Great Mercy en- 
abled him to carry out Flo’s whim- 
sical desire with complete success ; 
and on Flo’s birthday three plea- 
sure-vans filled with poor people 
drew up at the gates of Silversides 
Hall. Other and more distinguish- 
ed guests had previously arrived, 
among them being Mrs. Goldfinch 





and her son Frank, a third or 
fourth cousin of Flo’s, between 
whom and herself something more 
than a sentimental tenderness had 
existed for a couple of years or 
so. There had been no direct 
love-making, for no question had 
yet been asked and answered. 
Frank Goldfinch was the type 
of a class—a well-educated young 
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fellow, who had been brought up 
without an idea that he would 
ever have to work hard for his 
bread. Before he was sixteen 
years of age he had taken prizes 
for Greek and Latin verse, and 
had written a tragedy and two 
comedies, which he considered 
models of construction and com- 
position, and which, when his fit 
of enthusiasm was over, were 
thrown aside and forgotten. Dur- 
ing the writing of these plays, 
he decided with himself that in 
him the world possessed a se- 
cond Shakespeare ; such harmless 
dreams do no harm to the mortal 
whose head is fairly balanced, as 
Frank’s was. Arrived at man’s 
estate, and having completed his 
education, his father provided him 
with means to travel; and three 
delightful years were passed in 
European highways and byways. 
In the midst of his enjoyment he 
received news of his father’s dan- 
gerous illness, and he reached 
home too late to receive a dying 
parent’s blessing. The freshness 
of sorrow over, he said to his 
mother, 

* Now we are alone, you and I, 
and I am going to work for you, 
and make you happy.’ 

Before he spoke these words he 
had learned that his father had 
died a comparatively poor man. 
There was something exhilarating 
in this state of affairs, and he set to 
work with a will. The old luxuri- 
ous home was sold, only a few 
precious heirlooms being kept, and 
Frank brought his mother to Lon- 
don, with the determination to 
make name, position, and money ; 
the world was his oyster. The Bar 


was too precarious a ladder; he 
could not afford to wait; and 
he fell naturally into what suited 
him best; he became a journal- 
ist, and grew to be a student of 
the ways of men. This was to him 
the keenest of enjoyments. To 
some men it is a source of much 
unhappiness ; they take too much 
to heart things which do not con- 
cern them. Frank was earnest 
enough, but he was not morbidly 
sensitive. 

That the task he had set himself 
was not easy made it all the more 
attractive ; he dearly loved a diffi- 
culty. Blessed with health, amia- 
bility, natural gaiety, and atolerably 
good opinion of his own abilities, 
he plodded on steadily, and with 
prospect of success. The course 
he had chosen was beset with dan- 
gers, and was studded with rocks 
upon which many better men than 
he have been cut to pieces because 
of a too easy disposition. Frank 
had strong safeguards ; he did not 
live a lonely life, and his mother 
was by.his side to cheer him on 
his way. Say it was but a smile in 
the morning, it was enough; and 
as he walked home, after a success- 
ful or unsuccessful day, he thought 
with pleasure of the kind voice that 
would greet him as he entered, of 
the dear face that would be raised 
lovingly to his. His mother was 
a good woman, and a lady, and the 
influence the beauty of her charac- 
ter had upon him was of incalcula- 
ble value. Thus, at eight-and- 
twenty years of age he found him- 
self with little money it is true, but 
with a good name, and a fair field 
before him. 

‘I shouldn’t wonder,’ he said to 
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the good genius of his modest 
home, ‘if I one day write a good 
book.’ 

‘You can do that,’ said the fond 
mother, ‘whenever you please, 
Frank.’ 

‘A good book! he rejoined. 
‘Ah! But how about a successful 
one?” 

‘It must be successful,’ said she, 
‘if it is good.’ 

He laughed at her simplicity, but 
would not undeceive her. When 
a person has a happy harmless be- 
lief, it is cruel to disturb it, unless 
some good purpose is served by so 
doing. 

Sir Judah Silversides had known 
them in the days of their worldly 
prosperity, and it spoke well for 
him that he did not turn his back 
upon them when the reverse came. 
In the old days, when Sir Judah’s 
circumstances were not as flourish- 
ing as they were at present, Frank’s 
father had rendered him good ser- 
vice, which it would have been 
base to repay with ingratitude. A 
detractor might have said that Sir 
Judah was always glad of an op- 
portunity to patronise acquaint- 
ances who had slipped down the 
ladder, but that is an ill-natured 
view to take of it. Sir Judah in 
some respects was a wise man. 
His daughter loved and clung to 
these old friends ; when she was a 
child, she had spent many happy 
weeks in their country home, and 
Sir Judah knew that, with all her 
strength, Flo would have resisted 
any attempt to give them the go- 
by. Flopossessed acertain strength 
of character which had asserted 
itself on three or four occa- 
sions ; therefore Sir Judah accept- 


ed the position, and made the best 
of it. 

Frank and his mother arrived at 
Silversides Hall early in the morn- 
ing, and brought birthday presents 
for Flo. The girl was in a flutter of 
joyous excitement ; it was her day, 
and Nature had sent her bright 
sky and balmy air. Smiles and 
good wishes greeted her whichever 
way she turned. Life was a beauti- 
ful gift. 

One especially tender episode 
made the day memorable through 
all her life. She was standing on 
a ladder set against an apple-tree ; 
beneath her was a basket, into 
which she dropped the fruit she 
gathered. Frank, lying on the 
ground, watched the girl with lov- 
ing eyes. 

‘I want an apple,’ he cried. 

Flo shook a bough, and a dozen 
rolled down upon him. He warded 
them off with his arm. 

‘I mean,’ he said, ‘I want you 
to pick one special one, and give it 
tome. A rosy one, Flo.’ 

He raised himself upon hiselbow, 
and received the apple she selected 
for him. 

‘ Adam and Eve,’ he said, laugh- 
ing. 

‘Where is the serpent?’ asked 
Flo. . 

‘You ought to know,’ retorted 
Frank. ‘It’s none of my business.’ 

‘Frank, you are growing pro- 
fane.’ 

‘I have half a mind to play the 
part of the serpent myself; you are 
a woman, and should not be able 
to resist temptation.’ 

‘What kind of temptation ?’ 

‘ Marked dangerous. Sometimes, 
where all appears so safe, you find 
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only a thin deceitful coating of ice, 
and down you go, hopes, dreams, 
and all, the moment you venture on 
it. It must be an awful experience.’ 

‘Don’t speak in_ parables, 
Frank.’ 

‘T will speak plainly, if you first 
say you'll forgive me for it.’ 

Flo’s voice trembled as she re- 
plied, ‘ I can’t promise forgiveness 
until I know your fault.’ 

‘Is speaking plainly a fault?’ 

‘That depends.’ 

‘I think I will wind about—like 
the serpent. This is a beautiful 
apple, Flo.’ 

‘I am glad you like it.’ 

‘I am a connoisseur in apples. 
Though they be fair to the eye, as 
many false things are, they cannot 
deceive me ; I can tell at a glance 
if they are likely to be rotten in- 
side. The fair skin of an apple, 
Flo—see how this blushes—is oc- 
casionally deceptive, and hides a 
heart of dust.’ 

‘ You are in one of your cynical 
moods.’ 

‘No; in one of my happiest- 
I think to-day is one of the love- 
liest we have had this year.’ 

‘My birthday, Frank.’ 

‘That is the reason. It would 
be a thousand pities ifa dark cloud 
should mar its beauty.’ 

‘I trust there will be no dark 
cloud. Isee no signs of one. Frank, 
I want to come down; you are in 
my way.’ 

‘You are my prisoner, and I 
can’t make up my mind to release 
you for a little while.’ 

‘Very well, sir,’ said Flo de- 
murely, sitting on a lower rung of 
the ladder, ‘ submission is the lot 
of a woman.’ 





Frank Goldfinch entertains Flo. 


‘ Her position is a paradox ; she 
rules and obeys. In the large con- 
cerns of life she likes to be led ; in 
the small, she likes to lead—and 
will cry when she does not have 
her way. I think she is wanting in 
originality ; in matters of faith she 
follows the man.’ 

‘Who are always 
course.’ 

‘Not always. We can match 
your want of originality with our 
want of sincerity. Have you not 
heard of men—it is a common 
case—who set up a ladder of faith, 
and then are content to lie on the 
ground ?” 

‘ As you are doing.’ 

*As I shall do no longer,’ re- 
torted Frank, raising himself to her 
level. ‘When one wants to reach 
heaven, he must climb for it.’ He 
took her hand in his. ‘There is 
great power in this little hand; if 
it is withdrawn, it can shatter the 
hopes ofa life.’ He paused awhile; 
the trembling little hand remained 
in his; he raised it to his lips, and 
kissed it. ‘I love you, Flo. Are 
you content ?” 

‘Yes,’ she whispered. 

Frank turned suddenly from her; 
he was a man of deep feeling, and 
his heart was full. But often, on 
serious occasions, his moods were 
April moods ; first a tear, then a 
smile. 

‘ Have a bite,’ he asked, holding 
out the apple to her. 

She bit into it with a will. 

‘I like sweet things,’ she said. 

‘So do I,’ he rejoined, with his 
arm round her waist. 

‘Take care, Frank. A heart of 
dust.’ 

‘A heart of—no, not of gold, of 


right, of 
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sweetness, of goodness, of purity. 
My heart ! 

‘I never thought,’ she said, with 
a pretty wilfulness, ‘that you were 
self-conceited.’ 

He laughed a gay laugh. 

‘I have grown vain suddenly, 


my dear. I have reason for it 
now. I never had before.’ 

‘What reason, sir? You stop my 
breath, Frank! Upon my word! 
Is that the way you answer ques- 
tions ?” 


CHAPTER V. 


IN WHICH MISS PERIOD INFORMS MRS. GOLDFINCH WHAT SHE WOULD 
HAVE DONE IF SHE HAD BEEN A MAN, 


Ir was by no means a wonder- 
ful coincidence —although they 
would have considered it so, had 
they been aware of it—that at the 
precise time Flo and Frank were 
settling affairs, Mrs. Goldfinch and 
Miss Period should have been 
talking of them in the light of 
lovers. 

‘It is the proper thing fora man 
to do; the moment he sees an op- 
portunity, he should settle down 
comfortably.’ Thus spoke Miss 
Period, with the authority of a 
woman of large family experience 
instead of that of an old maid. 

‘I quite agree with you,’ said 
Mrs, Goldfinch. 

‘It fixes his mind; it prevents 
it from wandering. If he has a ca- 
reer,’ said Miss Period, speaking of 
a man as if he were a wheelbarrow, 
‘his wife pushes him on. He can’t 
pass his days in smoking and doing 
nothing. No clubs, no public- 
houses, no two o'clock in the 
morning; regular meals and an 
easy conscience. What is he sent 
into the world for? It is his duty 
to marry, and settle down comfort- 
ably.’ 

‘It is certainly the best thing for 
aman,’ said Mrs. Goldfinch. ‘A 


happy married life is the sweetest 
blessing that can fall to his lot, and 
to the woman who shares it with 
him. I have enjoyed such a bless- 
ing, and am grateful for it.’ | Miss 
Period sighed. ‘ Ofcourse, my dear 
Miss Period, there must be love on 
both sides.’ 

‘Of course; true love. There 
is Frank, now; why doesn’t he 
settle? He is a good son, and a 
good son is sure to make a good 
husband.’ 

‘ He is the best son in the world, 
and I am the happiest mother.’ 

‘ Marriage is good for a girl, too ; 
it is what she looks forward to, and 
after a certain age, the sooner the 
better. There’s Flo, twenty to- 
day; getting on, my dear. Flo’s 
disposition is very sweet. I dote 
on her. She has her faults ; we 
all have. I had when I was a 
girl, but time works wonders. There 
is nothing in the world so base as 
a man playing with a young girl's 
feelings.’ 

Somewhat warmly, Mrs. Gold- 
finch exclaimed, ‘That is the last 
thing in the world my Frank would 
do! 

‘You do not suppose I had 
Frank in my mind when I made 
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the remark! Ah, no! I was think- 
ing—’ 

The good creature paused. It 
may be that at one time of her life 
she had suffered from such base- 
ness; and even if the reflection 
were fancy-bred, it was harmless, 
and might well be excused, as 
affording her a sentimental con- 
solation for being an old maid. 

‘No, my dear Mrs. Goldfinch,’ 
she resumed, ‘Frank at that mo- 
ment was the last man in my mind. 
If he had not been, do you think 
I would leave him and my darling 
Flo so much together? I cannot 
tell you how I love her; we are 
like sisters to each other, and when 
she is from home, the Hall is scarce- 
ly bearable. But it is natural for 
changes tocome. Why doesn’t he 
speak to her? I’ve no patience 
with the men !’ 

‘The difference in their posi- 
tions,’ murmured Mrs. Goldfinch 
sadly, for she knew how Frank’s 
heart went out to the girl. 

‘Fiddle!’ exclaimed Miss Period. 

‘Is that your candid opinion ?’ 
inquired Mrs. Goldfinch, in a tone 
of deep anxiety. 

‘It is. Fiddle! If it had been 
my happy lot to be born a man— 
which is,’ said Miss Period, sud- 
denly breaking off, and looking at 
her companion for confirmation, 
‘what every woman would like to 
be, I believe ” 

‘When I was a girl,’ said Mrs. 
Goldfinch, with a smile, ‘I said 
more than once that I wish I had 
been a man, but I am not sure 
whether I really meant it.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ exclaimed Miss 
Period, in a very decided tone; 
‘you did meanit! Every woman 


says it, and every woman means 
itt The moment a woman be- 
gins to understand the world, 
that very moment, my dear, she 
wishes she had been born a man. 
And very natural. A man is a free 
agent. A woman is a slave. A 
man can go here and there. Can 
a woman? A mancan do as he 
likes—can go out when he likes, 
can come home when he likes. 
Can a woman? Aman can marry 
or keep single. Can a woman? 
No, no, my dear, the men have the 
best of it. Therefore I say, if it 
had been my happy lot to be born 
aman, and I loved—say the Queen 
of England, I should consider it 
my duty to pay her a morning visit, 
and say, “ Queen, I love you!” or 
words to that effect. The Queen 
might refuse me; she might say, 
“T am surprised ; let the subject 
be dropped,” but she would not be 
angry with me. She might make 
me an earl, and say, ‘‘ There! that 
is all I can do for you.” My dear, 
no woman is angry when a man 
tells her he loves her ; it is a com- 
pliment which she appreciates ; it 
is a delicate way of informing her 
that she is beautiful, or estimable, 
or an ornament to her sex, or 
all three put together. Take my 
brother-in-law, Sir Judah; would 
any woman be angry if he laid his 
hand and heart at her feet? Would 
I? Although such an occurrence 
is impossible, because of that 
wicked prohibition concerning de- 
ceased wives’ sisters. Would you? 
Certainly not.’ 

‘Sir Judah,’ Mrs. Goldfinch ven- 
tured to remark, ‘is too old to 
marry again.’ 


*Not at all. A man is never 
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too old to marry. It was only in 
yesterday’s Zimes that Lord Slen- 
der, whose age is stated to be 
seventy-six, led to the altar a 
blooming young creature of nine- 
teen.’ 

‘Both the lord and the lady,’ 
said Mrs. Goldfinch indignantly, 
‘ought to have been heartily 
ashamed of themselves. I regard 
such a marriage as monstrous.’ 

‘My sentiments exactly. Lord 
Slender should have married a lady 
more nearly of his own age. But 
it proves that if a man has wealth 
and position, he can find a thou- 





sand of our weak foolish sex ready 
to fall into his arms.’ 

*You do not approve of love- 
matches, then ?” 

‘Ido. Idoteon them. They 
are the sweetest things in existence. 
You interrupted me ; I had not 
quite finished. When aman loves, 
nothing need stop him. If he have 
not wealth, he may have reputation; 
if he have not reputation, he may 
have youth. Now let us look at 
Frank and Flo. They both have 
youth—they are equal there. Frank 
has a reputation, Flo will have 
money—they are equal ‘Here. I 

Cc 
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should consider it a most suitable 
match. They were made for each 
other.’ 

‘My dear creature!’ cried Mrs. 
Goldfinch, pressing the good- 
hearted old spinster’s arm to her 
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side; ‘you have taken a load off 
my mind.’ And the matter being 
settled to their mutual satisfaction, 
the two ladies mingled with the 
guests in the happiest frame of 
mind. 


CHAPTER VI. 


WHEREIN MATTERS OF NO IMPORTANCE TO EITHER ARE DISCUSSED BY 
SIR JUDAH SILVERSIDES AND HIS CONFIDENTIAL LEGAL ADVISER. 


Amonc the visitors upon this oc- 
casion was Mr. Umbrage, the legal 
adviser of Sir Judah Silversides, 
who, after paying his compliments 
to the ladies, said to Sir Judah that 
perhaps he could spare him a few 
minutes. 

‘ Your invitation,’ said the law- 
yer, ‘was opportune, for it enables 
me to kill two birds with one stone 
—the bird of pleasure and the bird 
of business. I leave London to- 
morrow for two or three weeks, 
and I like to have my accounts re- 
gularly made up.’ 

Sir Judah, without asking the 
nature of the lawyer’s business, led 
the way to his study. 

‘You will be anxious to know,’ 
said Mr. Umbrage, when they were 
seated, ‘the result of an inquiry of 
a delicate nature you intrusted to 
me a short time ago.’ 

Sir Judah elevated his eyebrows. 

‘Delicate! he said. ‘Did I de- 
scribe it as delicate ?’ 

‘I am bound to say you did not. 
You spoke of it as business of a 
private nature, which you wished, 
for confidential reasons, to be con- 
fined to our own breasts—yours 
and mine.’ An appropriate action 
of the forefinger, touching lightly 
the two breasts, accompanied the 


explanation. ‘Delicate is my word, 
and not entirely inappropriate, if 
you will excuse my saying so, as 
the business referred to a young 
female. I have no objection, for 
the present, to withdraw the word. 
We will speak of the business as 
private business.’ 

‘If you please,’ said Sir Judah. 
‘ Allow me a word of explanation. 
You say I am anxious to know the 
result. Pardon me again—-not ex- 
actly the right word. I shall be 
pleased to know, but not—a—par- 
ticularly anxious.’ 

‘I am open to correction,’ said 
Mr. Umbrage, with an urbanity 
which was a contradiction to his 
name. ‘The matter, I understand, 
does not immediately concern you, 
and you placed it in my hands to 
make inquiries. We invite confi- 
dence from our clients, my dear sir, 
but we do not force it. It was your 
desire that there should be as little 
correspondence as possible between 
us upon this business, and that what 
was done in the way of discovery 
should be communicated to you, 
by me, in personal interviews.’ 

‘Quite true, and I am obliged 
to you.’ 

‘Let me state the case,’ conti- 
nued the lawyer. ‘Some five-and- 
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twenty years ago, a gentleman of 
the name of—shall we continue to 
call him Smith ?’ 

Sir Judah gravely nodded assent. 

‘ Thank you,’ said Mr. Umbrage 
pleasantly, with the air of a man 
receiving a valuable concession. 
‘Some five-and-twenty years ago, a 
gentleman of the name of Smith 
had occasion to go to Paris on busi- 
ness. Business took him there, 
pleasure kept him there. It was his 
first visit to that gay and dangerous 
city. Iam correct in saying—taking 
it from your own lips—that Mr. 
Smith was not, in the accepted 
sense of the term, a gay man ?’, 

‘You are correct. He was not 
a gay man.’ 

‘And I am also correct in“ say- 
ing—taking it again from your own 
lips—that he was a moral man ?’ 

Sir Judah gently inclined his 
head. ‘ Moral and exemplary, in 
every respect.’ 

‘Which makes the affair more 
strange,’ remarked the lawyer; 
‘but why should I say so? Hu- 
man nature is full of contradictions, 
and in youth, my dear sir, we are 
apt to be led away. It is almost 
in the ordinary course of things. 
Flesh is grass, and human nature 
is frail. Mr. Smith, released for a 
time from the cares of business, 
was like a boy playing truant from 
school. It was a delightful time 
of the year ; his time was his own ; 
he had money in his pocket. In 
Paris, you do not have to seek 
pleasure ; it seeks you—and gener- 
ally finds you. It sought Mr. 
Smith, in the shape of a young 
woman. I am still correct? 

* You are still correct.’ 

‘The young woman was waiting- 


maid to a lady, who was spending 
her honeymoon in Paris. In those 
circumstances, a couple desires as 
much privacy as possible, and the 
pretty waiting-maid—’ 

‘ Pretty ?’ asked Sir Judah. 

‘It is not without authority I 
use the word. But if I had no 
authority, I might fairly assume 
that she was pretty. She generally 
is pretty in these cases, and she is 
generally young; and youth, my 
dear Sir Judah, youth is beauty. 
This pretty waiting-maid, then, 
had leisure on her hands. Mr. 
Smith had leisure on his. She 
goes out, alone, to see the wonders 
of Paris. She is an English girl, 
of the lower orders you tell me, 
and she cannot speak a word of 
French. She strolls through the 
Paris streets, delighted with the 
beauty of the shops and the splen- 
dour of the buildings. I can 
imagine—’ 

‘Imagine !’ 

‘Yes, Sir Judah,’ retorted Mr. 
Umbrage. ‘Even a lawyer may 
imagine what is true and natural. 
I can imagine the stupid young 
creature strolling along, losing all 
count of time, and most effectually 
losing her way. She is frightened ; 
she strives to make herself under- 
stood by the natives; they are as 
ignorant of English as she is of 
French, and the result is confusion. 
An Englishman— Mr. Smith — 
comes to the rescue ; she clings to 
his arm, she calls him her deliverer ; 
as she presses close to him, he 
feels the beating of her frightened 
little heart. You must really par- 
don me if I am somewhat graphic. 
It is my habit, and has grown 
upon me lately to such a degree 
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that I am about to retire from my 
profession. You will be aware, at 
the same time, that I am but work- 
ing upon particulars furnished by 
yourself ; you wished me distinctly 
to understand that the intimacy 
which sprang up was the result of 
accident and not of premeditation 
on the part of Mr. Smith. To 
resume. Mr. Smith acts as a pro- 
tector to the pretty waiting-maid. 
He calms her agitation, and ac- 
companies her to the door of her 
mistress’s hotel. So far, all is 
plain sailing. And indeed what 
follows is not very difficult to un- 
derstand. An acquaintance, hav- 
ing sprung up, is continued. Mr. 
Smith and the pretty waiting-maid 
meet again, and still again, and I 
infer some love-passages passed be- 
tween them.’ 

‘Do you not think,’ interposed 
Sir Judah, ‘that it would be as 
well to set aside—a— inference, 
and deal with the matter in a 
plainer way ?’ 

‘By setting aside inference,’ 
asked Mr. Umbrage, in his turn, 
‘ you mean to ignore the sentiment 
of the affair?” 

‘There, again! You infer that 
there was sentiment.’ 

‘My dear Sir Judah,’ persisted 
the lawyer, ‘sentiment there must 
have been. Otherwise, Mr. Smith 
is placed in a very ugly light.’ 

‘Does that enter into the—a— 
legal calculation ?” 

‘It may not,’ said Mr. Umbrage, 
whose equanimity nothing seemed 
able to disturb ; ‘strictly speaking, 
it may not enter into the legal cal- 
culation, but as a man as well as 
a lawyer I cannot consent to set 
aside the sentimental aspect. You 
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will remember you wished me to 
accept your confidence—I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Smith’s confi- 
dence—and to act in the matter 
as a friend as well as a lawyer. 
Had the affair been placed upon a 
strictly business footing, and had 
you and I been strangers to each 
other, I should have taken simply 
a business interest in it; but it 
was not so placed. I trust you 
will not think less of me as your 
legal adviser when I inform you 
that you see before you a lawyer 
who is absolutely fond of senti- 
ment and romance. By the way, 
I do not remember your telling 
me whether Mr. Smith made the 
waiting-maid—whom we will call 
Jané, for short—acquainted with 
his real name.’ 

‘On that point my friend pre- 
serves silence.’ 

‘It is not material to the inquiry. 
Mr. Smith remained in Paris longer 
than he intended. So did Jane, 
longer than se intended. Business 
called Mr. Smith back to England, 
and he was compelled to say good- 
bye to Jane. He returned to Paris, 
however, and rejoined Jane, who 
by this time had left the service of 
the married couple. Again he left, 
and again he returned. On one 
of these occasions, upon going to 
the hotel in which Jane resided, 
he was informed that she had taken 
her departure. From that time to 
this he has never set eyes upon 
her. These are the facts of the 
case, as you presented them to 
me.’ 

‘You are very exact.’ 

‘Up to this point the story is 
an ordinary one, and has been 
acted many times—is, I have no 
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doubt, being acted now. Human 
nature, my dear Sir Judah, human 
nature !’ 

‘As you say, Mr. Umbrage,’ 
responded Sir Judah. ‘Human 
nature! always the same ! 

‘Naturally; and naturally im- 
perfect. Having stated the case to 
me, you informed me that your 
friend, By the way again. 
Married ?” 

‘ Not material,’ replied Sir Judah 
tersely. 

‘I am corrected once more,’ 
said Mr. Umbrage good -humour- 
edly. ‘ Well, that your friend, after 
a lapse of years, of quite a genera- 
tion, having certainly grown middle- 
aged, perhaps old—’ 

‘ Did I state that to you?’ asked 
Sir Judah dryly. 

‘My dear sir,’ said the lawyer, 
exhibiting a slight impatience, ‘ we 
seem to be playing a game of 
cross- purposes, and nothing, I 
assure you, is farther from my in- 
tention.’ 

‘I apologise, said Sir Judah. 
‘My remarks are such only as 
appear to me necessary in the in- 
terest of my—my friend, whom I 
do not wish to be placed in a false 
light. He was—a—young; we 
have all been young. He com- 
mitted an error ; we have all com- 
mitted errors. He is desirous to 
repair that error in a quiet gentle- 
manly way, if it led to any incon- 
venience. It is—a—noble of him. 
I—I respect him for it. Pray 
continue.’ 

‘You inform me, then,’ continued 
Mr. Umbrage, at once recovering 
his equanimity, ‘that Mr. Smith is 
penetrated by a desire to ascertain 
what became of Jane, after she so 





suddenly left her hotel in Paris. 
So long a time having elapsed, the 
task is a difficult one, and I find 
it necessary to suppose certain 
things, which I now propose to 
unfold to you. You will correct 
me where I am wrong.’ 

‘Certainly, so far as my know- 
ledge goes.’ 

‘As a reasonable man, I do not 
expect you to go farther. You tell 
me that Jane belonged to the lower 
orders, and could not speak French. 
I infer, then, that she was a girl of 
slight education, if of any. There 
were no public schools, when she 
was a child, no compulsory educa- 
tion. She was a servant; therefore 
she and her family were poor, and 
had to work for their livelihood. 
Now, did she, at the time she went 
to Paris in the service of the newly- 
married lady, have a father or a 
mother alive in England ?” 

‘How should I know?’ 

‘You should not know, unless 
Mr. Smith informed you.’ 

‘I have no remembrance,’ said 
Sir Judah, after a short pause, ‘of 
his having informed me to that 
effect.’ 

‘ Are you aware, supposing Jane 
to have had parents at the time, 
whether Mr. Smith ever saw them?’ 

‘I am not aware ; I should say 
he never did see them.’ 

‘ These are some of the questions 
I put to myself, and I followed 
them up in this manner. If Jane 
had parents alive in England at 
the time of her service in Paris, 
they would doubtless be respect- 
able people.’ 

* How do you arrive at that con- 
clusion ?” 

‘She was in the service ofa lady, 
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and could not have obtained her 
situation unless she had had a good 
character. That would vouch for 
the respectability of her connec- 
tions. The honeymoon of Jane’s 
mistress at an end, she“returns to 
England, without her maid. Jane’s 
parents learn certain particulars 
from the lady, and by some means 
discover their daughter’s address 
in Paris. They use their influence 
with their child, and, overcome by 
remorse, Jane leaves Paris sud- 
denly, and thus in a measure 
escapes the disgrace of publicity, 
and resumes her old life, a sadder, 
and let us hope a better, woman. 
That is where one series of re- 
flections leads me.’ 

* You have others, then ?” 

‘Yes. Jane, during Mr. Smith’s 
absence from Paris, falls in love 
with another man. This bare out- 
line you can fill up in a thousand 
fanciful ways, every one of which 
is probable. Sham duchesses, 
mock queens, leaders of society, 
have sprung from such beginnings. 
Nothing that you can imagine will 
be too extravagant for probability. 
Jane may rise, may sink, may lead 
the life of a summer bird, may trail 
in the dust. Still another inference. 
She may have discovered that she 
is to become a mother, and, over- 
whelmed by fear and shame, she 
disappears.’ 

*‘ How—where—in what way ?” 
asked Sir Judah sharply. 

‘Heaven and the Lord Chan- 
cellor only know! replied the 
lawyer, making use of one of his 
favourite jokes. ‘In the case of 
this last supposition proving cor- 
rect, what becomes of the moral 
and exemplary Mr. Smith? Mr. 
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‘Umbrage made this remark con- 
templatively, as though he were 
addressing an invisible jury. 

‘ All this,’ said Sir Judah, tapping 
the ground impatiently with his 
foot, ‘ is imagination.’ 

‘Often useful, my dear Sir Judah. 
What would our detectives be with- 
out imagination? It led me in 
certain directions, into making cer- 
tain inquiries, and I discovered—’ 

‘What ?” 

‘ The hotel in which Jane lived 
in Paris, and from which she dis- 
appeared.’ Sir Judah leant forward 
in anxious expectancy. ‘ You are 
interested, I see. The woman 
who owned the hotel five-and- 
twenty years ago is dead, but her 
daughter, Lucille, still keeps it on. 
It is in a part of old Paris which 
has not undergone much change, 
and the hotel to-day is much the 
same as it was on the occasion of 
Mr. Smith’s first visit. Dirtier, of 
course, but in other respects un- 
changed. Lucille, now the mistress, 
with children of her own, was very 
intimate with the unfortunate Eng- 
lish girl. They taught each other a 
little of their respective languages, 
and Jane the woman was kind to 
Lucille the child. Thus it is that 
Lucille has a remembrance of Jane, 
and described her appearance to 
me; nay, more—she has a faded 
daguerreotype likeness of Jane, 
which (I have seen it, Sir Judah) 
is a warrant for my having called 
the girl pretty. Lucille also re- 
members Mr. Smith, your friend, 
whose visits to the hotel fixed his 
face in her remembrance. She 
described him to me; Lucille is 
vivacious, and has a trick of 
description. I beg your pardon 
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— you were about to say some- 
thing.’ 

‘I was about to ask,’ said Sir 
Judah, playing with a paper-knife, 
‘whether Lucille remembers the 
name of the gentleman who visited 
Jane at the hotel.’ 

‘And whom Lucille believed to 
be Jane’s husband? Yes; Lucille 
remembers the name. It was not 
Smith. But, my dear Sir Judah, 
with that I have nothing to do, in 
my professional capacity. The 
case is a private one, and there is 
not the remotest likelihood of its 
ever being made public. Indeed, 
the length of time that has elapsed 
renders such a contingency almost 
impossible. No end, except a per- 
sonally malicious end, could possi- 
bly be served by rendering it public. 
You are positive that your friend 
never saw Jane after her strange 
and sudden disappearance ? 

‘I think I may say,’ replied Sir 
Judah, still toying with the paper- 
knife, ‘that he never saw her after 
her disappearance from Paris.’ 

‘Nor heard from her ?” 

‘Nor heard from her—so far as 
my knowledge goes.’ 

‘I am always anxious to prove 
myself right in the use of terms, 
where there is any ambiguity or 
difference of opinion. I think I 
can justify my use of the word 
“delicate.” When Jane left the 
hotel, it was supposed that she 
would soon become a mother.’ 
Mr. Umbrage conveyed this infor- 
mation in a serious tone, which 
was reproduced in Sir Judah’s ques- 
tion, . 

‘Was this proved to be the 
fact?’ 
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‘I cannot say. I have been un- 
able to trace the unfortunate girl 
any farther.’ 

‘Then you have come to the 
end of your task ?” 

‘For the present.’ 

‘ And have nothing more to com- 
municate ?—no suspicion, or pre- 
sumption, or fancy of your own?’ 

‘Sir Judah,’ replied the lawyer, 
smoothing his chin, ‘ I am, in busi- 
ness matters, a man of discretion ; 
and although I am prone at times to 
let my imagination run away with 
my prudence, I know when it is. 
absolutely necessary to put a check 
upon it. I put a check upon it 
in this instance. But there is still 
something to communicate. Jane 
left behind her a letter written by 
herself, which it is probable she 
intended to forward, but forgot. 
Lucille placed it with some letters. 
of her own which she has preserved. 
I obtained it from Lucille, and I now 
hand half of it to you, keeping the 
other half for use in any future 
inquiry I may think it advisable 
to make—if you have no objec- 
tion.’ 

‘I can have no objection to 
your doing so,’ said Sir Judah. 

The lawyer took from his pocket- 
book an old letter, almost falling to 
pieces, and, dividing it in two, gave 
one half to Sir Judah, and retained 
the other half himself. 

‘It is,’ he said, ‘too late in the 
day, I am afraid, for your friend, 
Mr. Smith, to discover the fate of 
the girl he is naturally so much in- 
terested in. Here is your daughter, 
and Mr. Goldfinch with her. Come 
in, Miss Silversides ; my interview 
with your father is at an end.’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 


WHICH GIVES SIR JUDAH SILVERSIDES A PROSPECTIVE SON-IN-LAW. 


‘So, my dear young lady,’ said 
Mr. Umbrage, taking Flo’s hand, 
and pressing it kindly, ‘this idea 
of entertaining the poor people of 
the parish of Great Mercy is yours, 
I hear.’ 

‘Mine,’ said Flo, ‘and papa’s.’ 

*No, no,’ remonstrated Sir Ju- 
dah, with condescension, ‘ the idea 
is my daughter’s. I may have had 
something to do in putting it into 
—a—practical shape, but Flo may 
take the credit of it. It may have 
occurred to me, but my daughter 
was the first to whose mind it 
occurred, and who—a—introduced 
it to me.’ 

‘Is it not a good idea? asked 
Flo, of the lawyer. 

‘An excellent idea—gracious and 
benevolent. May you have many 
others as good in your path through 
life! You look surprised, sir,’ said 
the lawyer, addressing Frank; 
‘do you think it impossible for 
a lawyer to be sentimental or ro- 
mantic ?” 

‘Not impossible,’ said Frank, 
shaking hands with Mr. Umbrage; 
‘but unusual.’ 

‘ The scarcer the jewel,’ observed 
Mr. Umbrage, ‘the more valuable.’ 
And with a grim smile the lawyer 
left Sir Judah’s study, in a state of 
intense moral satisfaction with him- 
self. 

Sir Judah gave vent to a sigh of 
relief, as though a gloomy shadow 
had passed from his presence. The 
influence of his legal adviser’s ima- 
gination appeared to weigh heavily 


upon his spirits, and in a measure 
to obscure his usually clear per- 
ception, for, although he looked 
straight at Frank and his daughter, 
who stood before him hand in 
hand, it did not occur to him that 
there was anything significant in 
their attitude. It was the more 
strange, as the expression on their 
faces would have betrayed their 
secret to the shallowest obser- 
ver. 

‘We have come to speak to you, 
sir,’ said Frank, ‘ Flo and I.’ 

‘ Eh?’ ejaculated Sir Judah, with 
a sweeping motion of his hand 
across his forehead; it was such 
an action as a man would have 
made who desired to brush away 
cobwebs. 

‘ Are you not well, papa?’ asked 
Flo, advancing towards him. 

‘Well! exclaimed Sir Judah 
irritably. ‘What makes you ask 
the question? Of course I am 
well—quite well.’ Then he rose, 
and his glance became intensified, 
evidencing a clearer comprehen- 
sion of a position he was unpre- 
pared to grapple with—supposing, 
of course, that it needed grappling 
with instead of embracing. ‘ What 
is it you have to say to me, Mr. 
Goldfinch ?” 

‘I love your daughter, sir,’ said 
Frank, straightening himself. 

This headlong charge was cha- 
racteristic of the young fellow. It 
was his fashion, when he found a 
difficulty in his way, to go straight 
at it, to ride it down, as it were. 
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He fancied he discerned a difficulty 
in Sir Judah’s bearing, and he 
made a bold move for victory. 

‘ You—a—surprise me,’ said Sir 
Judah, sinking into his chair. 

‘Not disagreeably, I hope. It 
was my desire to speak to you 
alone—’ 

‘It would have been the proper 
course,’ interposed Sir Judah, in a 
stately manner. 

‘I am aware of it, sir, and I 
wished to pursue it; but I allowed 
myself to be persuaded by Fl— 
Miss Silversides—’ 

‘Frank!’ cried Flo; ‘ what do 
you mean by Miss Silversides? 
You allowed yourself to be per- 
suaded by Flo.’ 





‘Very well,’ said the young fel- 
low, smiling. ‘I allowed myself 
to be persuaded by Flo, and we 
have come together to ask for your 
consent to our engagement.’ 

Sir Judah looked inquiringly at 
his daughter. 

‘Yes, papa,’ she said, pressing 
close to Frank, ‘I thought it best, 
and ‘right, and proper, that we 
should come together.’ 

‘There are many kinds of—a— 
engagements ; and in this case it 
is likely I do not exactly under- 
stand the particular engagement 
you wish my consent to.’ 

‘I think there can be no mistak- 
ing it, sir,’ said Frank, drawing Flo 
closer to his side. Flo smiled a 
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little timidly, and sent a tender 
appealing glance in Sir Judah’s di- 
rection. 

‘ Perhaps not, perhaps not,’ said 
Sir Judah, still doubtful how to 
meet the bold attack. ‘But it 
comes upon me by surprise. I am 
not accustomed to such—such im- 
petuousness. You seem to have 
made up your—a—minds.’ 

‘Yes, papa, if you please,’ said 
Flo. , 

‘If I please! Then it did occur 
to you to consult me in the mat- 
ter?” 

‘Yes, papa,’ replied Flo demure- 
ly. ‘ When Frank and I settled it— 
that is, when Frank spoke to me 
—I said—that is to say I thought 
—now we must consult papa.’ 

‘O,’ said Sir Judah, with a toler- 
able sense of humour, which, it may 
be remarked, must have escaped 
him by accident, as he was not by 
nature of a humorous tum, ‘after 
you have settled what will be good 
for you, you—a—come to the doc- 
tor for a prescription!’ 

‘Papa!’ cried Flo. ‘ Don’t speak 
of Frank as if he were a dose of 
medicine. A prescription !’ 

‘ My dear, I have a duty to fulfil. 
I believe I have never been found 
wanting in that respect.’ 

‘I am sure you have not, 
papa.’ 

‘When I am called upon uhex- 
pectedly—unexpectedly,’ repeated 
Sir Judah, in emphatic response to 
his daughter’s reproachful look, ‘ to 
perform a duty, I am always ready 
to perform it. Mr. Goldfinch and 
I will talk upon this subject alone ; 
it is scarcely proper that you should 
be present.’ 

‘ Considering,’ 


thought Flo, 
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‘that I am one of the two persons 
most deeply interested, I think it 
quite proper I shoudd be present.’ 
But she knew her father’s moods 
too well to express her thought 
aloud. 

‘There are details, Flo,’ said Sir 
Judah. 

‘Papa, we can do very well with- 
out details, Can’t we, Frank ?’ 

Frank did not answer her, his 
anxious attention being given to 
Sir Judah. 

‘You had better leave us for a 
little while,’ said Sir Judah. 

‘Very well, papa; although I 
think it very unkind of you. I will 
give you,’ and here Flo consulted 
the tiny gold watch that hung at 
her waist, ‘ just five minutes.’ 

‘Nonsense, Flo. Db not come 
in till you are called.’ 

Flo stepped to her father’s side, 
and kissed him. ‘This is the hap- 
piest day of my life, papa,’ she 
said ; he nodded rather helplessly. 
‘You must not make it the unhap- 
piest. But I know you won’t do 
that. Good-bye for five minutes, 
Frank ; I shall sit outside the win- 
dow, so that both of you can see 
me, and I shall take a book with 
me, and pretend to read. Don’t 
keep me long, for our poor people 
will soon be here.’ 

She took her place on a garden- 
seat, close to a cluster of roses, in 
full view of the study, smiling and 
nodding gaily at the two gentle- 
men who held her fate in their 
hands. 

‘ She is a spoilt child, Mr. Gold- 
finch,’ said Sir Judah.. ‘ I am afraid 
she has had too much of her own 
way. Young ladies of her age do 
not—a—know what is good for 
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them.’ Frank thought differently, 
but said nothing, and Sir Judah 
continued: ‘This isa seriousmatter. 
I had no idea that such feelings 
were growing up between you 
and my daughter. I regret that 
there should have been any—a— 
secrecy in it.’ 

‘There has been none, I assure 
you, Sir Judah, said Frank earn- 
estly. ‘ During the years I have 
visited your house, no word of love 
has passed between your daughter 
and myself until this morning; and 
when I came here, I had no inten- 
tion of speaking to her upon a sub- 
ject so serious. I beg you to be- 
lieve that nothing was farther from 
my mind than secrecy.’ 

‘I have, of course,’ said Sir 
Judah, waiving the point, ‘the 
happiness of my daughter at heart. 
I must also consult her—a—wel- 
fare.’ 

* Undoubtedly, sir.’ 

* Her worldly welfare, Mr. Gold- 
finch. We hold a position in so- 
ciety. We owe duties, therefore, 
to society. Florence is, as you are 
probably aware, an heiress—it is 
expected she will have—a—money. 
She is my only child.’ 

‘The question of money never 
entered my head. My mother and 
I also hold a position in society.’ 

‘Will you,’ said Sir Judah lofti- 
ly, ‘kindly describe it to me?” 

Frank bit his lip. ‘My mother 
is a lady ; my father was a gentle- 
man; I hope I am one. Our 
family is an old one, and is re- 
spected in our county. We have 
never done a single action to dis- 
grace our name.’ 

‘ That is all? asked Sir Judah. 

‘Is it not enough, sir?” 
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‘There is—a—the question of 
means.’ 

‘ True, sir; and I am not foolish 
enough to consider it of no import- 
ance. In all respects but money, 
your family and mine are equal. 
Our escutcheons, sir,’ said Frank, 
speaking as a knight of old might 
have done,—there were occasions 
upon which he felt disposed to as- 
sert himself in a chivalric manner, 
—‘are unsullied. The breath of 
slander cannot stain them. As re- 
gards money, you have the advan- 
tage of us, and I congratulate you, 
sir.’ 

Flo, looking up from her book, 
gave him an approving glance, al- 
though it was impossible for her to 
hear a word that passed between 
the gentlemen. Frank, despite 
that he was very much in earnest, 
could not help laughing at himself 
for his bombast about the escutch- 
eons. Sir Judah inclined his 
head. 

‘When a man marries,’ said Sir 
Judah, ‘it is expected that he will 
support his wife.’ 

‘I shall be able to support mine, 
sir, in a modest way—not, certain- 
ly, in such style as you live in, but 
decently. Flo will be satisfied, I 
think? I have prospects.’ 

‘We are now approaching the 
practical. Are your prospects like- 
ly to lead to—a—wealth ?” 

‘ Hardly, but I may do tolerably 
well, The prizes in my profession 
are not large, but they are honour- 
able.’ 

‘ That will not benefit your bank- 
ing account.’ 

‘True; but it is a pleasant 
sauce to the guineas one earns.’ 

‘By the way,’ said Sir Judah, 
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‘your profession? What do you 
call yourself?’ 

‘I write for the newspapers. I 
make a point of seeking for pic- 
tures of life which do not come 
within the ordinary duties of a 
journalist. I have a fancy some- 
times to call myself a reporter of 
the picturesque.’ 

‘We have,’ suggested Sir Judah, 
‘an odd company coming here to- 
day. You might be able to make 
something out of them.’ 

‘I shall be on the look-out, sir.’ 

‘I really do not know what to 
say to your proposal. Everything 
is satisfactory but money, and that 
és everything.’ 

‘ Not quite everything, Sir Judah.’ 

‘Well, it is agreatdeal. Ihave 
always advocated people keeping 
in their own stations, the—a—trich 
with the rich, the poor with the 
poor. You must excuse me for 
speaking plainly; it is my way. 
My daughter would look for com- 
forts in her married life such as 
she now enjoys; if she married a 
poor man, I should have to give 
her—a—money.’ 

‘We should be most thankful,’ 
said Frank, with a smile, ‘ for any 
assistance you might render us. 
In speaking to you upon this mat- 
ter, I speak as man to man, not as 
a boy who does not know what life 
is to a man who understands the 
world. We both have your daugh- 
ter’s happiness at heart—that is 
admitted. If I thought I could 
not make her happy without your 
money—and I do not ask you for 
any—I should not have asked her 
to accept me. But I love her, 
and shall be grateful to work for 
her. I can say no more.’ 
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Frank’s manly speech compelled 
Sir Judah’s admiration ; and it was 
at this favourable juncture that Flo 
ran into the room. 

‘Papa, papa!’ she cried. ‘ Here 
are the poor Mortification people. 
There are three pleasure-vans full 
of them. O, how good of you! 
You have said ‘ Yes” to Frank— 
I see you have! Frank, you must 
love papa all the days of your life 
—you do love him, don’t you ?— 
he is the best man that ever lived—’ 

It was useless for Sir Judah to 
attempt to arrest the excited girl’s 
speech by crying, ‘Flo, Flo!’ 

‘Don’t stop me, papa, or I shall 
have a fit of crying, and people 
will think you have been unkind 
to me, instead of being the best, 
best father that a foolish girl could 
possibly have! Frank, take papa’s 
hand, and say, “God bless you, 
papa !”’ 

Before Sir Judah could protect 
himself, Flo, by a sudden coup de 
main, put Frank’s hand into his, 
and held them clasped within her 
own. 

‘God bless you, Sir Judah! 
said Frank. ‘ You shall never have 
cause to repent this hour.’ 

Being thus taken by storm, Sir 
Judah could do nothing but mum- 
ble a few almost inarticulate words, 
which might have meant anything 
or nothing ; and he really felt re- 
lieved when cries of ‘Sir Judah! 
Sir Judah ! summoned him from 
the study. But Flo did not let 
him go until, with her arms round 
his neck, she kissed him a dozen 
times, and whispered that he had 
made her the happiest, happiest 
girl on the face of the earth, and 
that she would love him more and 
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more for ever and ever and ever. 
Sir Judah received these expres- 
sions of affection in a somewhat 
confused state of mind; he was 
contented neither with himself nor 
the young people ; he had an in- 
jured feeling that his consent to 
the engagement had been taken 
too much as a matter of course, 
and that his position and dignity 
had not been properly consulted 
and recognised. 

When Flo and Frank were alone, 
Flo sat down quietly, and for a few 
moments was silent. Then she said, 

‘I hope you are not angry with 
me for coming with you to speak 
to papa.’ 

‘ Angry, my darling ! said Frank. 

‘I was afraid you might not un- 
derstand each other. Papa is very 
good, Frank, but he is peculiar. 
He wants understanding.’ 

‘I shall understand him, my 
dear little wife that is to be.’ 

‘How wonderful it is to hear 
you speak like that! Let us be 
quiet a little while, Frank ; I want 


to think of it.’ A delicious pause 
ensued. ‘I never supposed it would 
make so much difference. How 
do you feel, Frank ?” 

‘Very happy,’ replied Frank. 
‘Don’t you ?” 

‘I don’t know. I feel as if I 
were another person, as if what has 
happened has happened to another 
girl, and not to me—I mean, I feel 
as ifI were in a dream. Wake 
me up, Frank; kiss me! Frank 
obeyed on the instant. ‘No, it 
has not happened to another girl, 
it has happened to me—to me! 
Frank, I am almost ashamed to 
go out and meet the people. IfI 
behave strange, you mustn’t mind, 
for I don’t know whether to laugh 
orcry. If I do one, I am sure to 
do the other. I wish I had some 
sugar-plums—they might occupy 
my mind. Don’t, Frank! Yes, 
do !—but push the screen this way, 
so that people can’tsee. Ido love 
you, Frank, and I will try very, 
very hard to make you a good 
sensible little wife !’ 





CHAPTER VIII. 
INTRODUCES SAM BLOSSOM. 


ALL Hampstead turned out to 
see the pleasure-vans draw up at 
the gates of Silversides Hall. Sir 
Judah had improved upon Flo’s 
idea, and had intrusted to a reliev- 
ing officer attached to the work- 
house in the parish of Great Mercy 
the task of inviting as many poor 
persons, old and young, in the 
parish as could be conveniently 
got together. The relieving-officer, 
in his turn, enlisted the beadle, 
whose name was Mixture, and the 


beadle, in Azs turn, enlisted Sam 
Blossom, and to Sam Blossom 
alone belonged the credit of gather- 
ing together as extraordinary an 
assemblage of persons as ever drew 
up at the gate of a gentleman’s 
country house. Old women and 
young women—and every young 
woman had a baby ; it was won- 
derful, there was not a young 
woman without one. There were 
a number of old men also, and a 
shoal of small boys and girls. 
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Headed by the beadle, and mar- 
shalled by Sam Blossom, they filed 
through the gates into the grounds, 
and Sir Judah could not help feel- 
ing a little doubtful ; there were so 
many of them, and such queer- 
looking people. Attempts had 
been made to do honour to the 
occasion. Nearly every one had 
taken some pains in the matter of 
personal adornment; boots that 
had seen much better days had 
been polished, faded bits of rib- 
bons had been sewn on worn-out 
dresses, patches were as thick as 
blackberries, ragged feathers were 
stuck in parodies of bonnets, and 
here and there shabby cotton 
gloves proudly asserted themselves, 
with the finger-ends invariably in 
a sad condition. It may safely be 
said that there was not a sound 
garment in the entire collection. 
Standing in front of a group of 
his more distinguished guests, Sir 
Judah received his humble visitors, 
who, as they filed past, curtseyed 
and bowed in respectful humility 
to the ladies and gentlemen ; and 
very soon the ragged army were 
gathered in a thick cluster on the 
lawn, looking about them in ad- 
miration of the beautiful place. 
Sam Blossom must have been a 
born administrator, for a simple 
gesture of his forefinger to this one 
and that one appeared to be suffi- 
cient to keep them in good order. 
‘ Now, then,’ cried Sam, address- 
ing his ragged recruits when the 
gates were closed, ‘ three cheers for 
Sir Jooder Silwersides, the inwen- 
tor of this ’ere festive occasion !’ 
The cheers were given heartily in 
quavering, lusty, shrill, and piping 
voices—‘ Hoo-ray! Hoo-ray! Hoo- 
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ray! One old woman continuing 
to cheer for so long a time that 
she had to be stopped by force. 
‘ One cheer more !’ cried Sam Blos- 
som, who had taken trouble before- 
hand to ascertain that Sir Judah 
had a daughter ; ‘one cheer -more 
for Miss Lady Sir Jooder Silwer- 
sides!’ and the demand was re- 
sponded to with even greater vigour. 
Sam's cunning clever eye saw in a 
moment that Flo was the young 
lady he desired to honour, and he 
pulled an imaginary forelock and 
bobbed his head towards her, giv- 
ing her at the same time a glance of 
genuine admiration. His example 
was followed by every male in the 
crowd; they all pulled imaginary 
forelocks and bobbed their heads 
towards the pretty girl, and the 
women, old and young, curtseyed 
and bobbed over and over again. 

Flo, in return, sent bright smiles 
in their direction, and Sir Judah 
waved his hand graciously, as 
though he had invented not only 
the occasion, but the day, and the 
sunshine, and the balmy air. 

‘Itis really,’ remarked Sir Judah, 
‘a singular—I may say a remark- 
able sight.’ 

‘It is indeed,’ said Frank, who 
supposed the remark to be address- 
ed to himself, ‘most remarkable. 
I shall take advantage of your sug- 
gestion, sir. There is here plenty 
of material for an observant man.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Sir Judah, somewhat 
absently, ‘you might do worse— 
you might do worse. Ifyou make 
use of your observation in your 
writings, be careful to—a—impress 
these people with a sense of their 
condition. It teaches a great les- 


son. 
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‘To whom?’ inquired Frank. 
‘ Not to themselves, for they can 
scarcely be blamed for being poor.’ 

‘On that point,’ said Sir Judah, 
‘we differ. It is distinctly their 
own fault. What I would say to 
the world, ‘were I in a position to 
address it, is, “ You see this lesson ; 
* itis before you in a practical shape: 
profit by it.”’ 

‘Would you instruct the world 
how to profit by it ?’ 

‘ That,’ replied Sir Judah, ‘ is the 
world’s business, not mine. My 
duty is done when I introduce to 
the world such a picture as the—a 
—one we have now before us.’ 

‘It touches the heart,’ said 
Frank, ‘and perplexes the mind.’ 

Sir Judah looked as if he did not 
quite understand the drift of the 
observation, and Frank was pre- 
vented from explaining by Flo say- 
ing, in a subdued voice, 

‘I never believed there were so 
many poor people in one parish. 
Think how many there must be in 
the world! And although I am 
glad they are here, and the day is 
fine, and that we have plenty of 
buns and beer for them, I can’t 
help feeling a little sad. See how 
poorly they are dressed! I would 
like to give them all nice warm 
clothes, and good boots—’ 

‘And kid gloves,’ added Sir Ju- 
dah, in mild reproof, ‘and fur 
mantles, and silk parasols, and—a 
—everything else in keeping.’ 

‘No, papa, not such things as 
those ; they would not be suitable. 
But good clothes, and plenty to 
eat always—you know what I mean, 
Frank.’ 

‘Yes, dear,’ said Frank, ‘I know 
what you mean, but it would be 
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impossible to carry out your wishes. 
They have their ways, we have 
ours.” 

‘Well spoken, Mr. Goldfinch,’ 
said Sir Judah, and was proceeding, 
when Flo interrupted him with a 
whisper. 

‘ Papa dear ?” 

‘Yes, Flo.’ 

‘Why don’t you call him Frank ? 
Mr. sounds so distant !’ 

‘My dear,’ said Sir Judah pet- 
tishly, ‘I must really request you 
not to interrupt me. You disturb 
the—a—flow of ideas. You said 
well, Mr. Goldfinch—they have 
their ways, we have ours. The 
worst of young ladies nowadays is, 
that they will not be—a—practical. 
I have already warned my daughter 
that she must be careful of her be- 
haviour when she mixes with the 
lower orders. Impulsiveness will 
notdo. Benevolent promptings are 
very well in their way, but they 
must be—a—controlled, checked, 
guided. An immense amount of 
—a—evil is done by indiscriminate 
benevolence. We must not make 
the lower orders discontented with 
their position. Nature has framed 
society in such a way as to place, 
quite properly’—Sir Judah accom- 
panied his speech with approving 
nods for Nature’s plan—‘as to 
place, quite properly, broad lines 
between the classes. It has said 
—Nature I refer to—to the poor, 
“This is your path ;” it has said to 
the rich, “ This is yours.” It is 
Radicalism of the most mischiev- 
ous kind to attempt io disturb the 
—a—laws of Nature.’ 

‘Some must walk in the gutter,’ 
said Frank. 


‘Yes, it is so intended. What 














are gutters for? My dear,’ he 
said, addressing his daughter, ‘ did 
I hear you say you had buns and 
beer for these —a— unfortunate 
people ?” 

‘Yes, papa—plenty.’ 

‘Beer!’ exclaimed Sir Judah, 
in amazement. 

‘Yes, papa. I ordered an eight- 
een-gallon of mild ale especially 
for them.’ 

‘I must beg you to be careful, 
Flo. I understood they were to 
have nothing but tea.’ 

‘Some of them will like beer 
better, I am sure, papa.’ 

*Flo, Flo! How often have I 
to remind you of the—a—golden 
rule, “‘ Think first, act afterwards” ? 
It is not a question of what these 
people would like ; it is a question 
of what is—a—good for them. If 
any one of these unfortunate crea- 
tures departed from Silversides 
Hall the worse for liquor, I should 
never forgive myself—never! You 
will observe that I shall drink no- 
thing but tea in their presence. 1 
am not aware that I am particu- 
larly fond of a cup of tea, or that 
I am particularly in want of a cup 
of tea, but I shall drink it, my 
dear, to set them an example. If 
an example has to be set, I am—a 
—ready to set it. That is a duty 
the higher classes owe to the lower 
classes.’ 

‘You need not make a wry face 
over it, papa.’ 

‘Flo!’ cried Sir Judah, in amaze- 
ment. 

‘Well, papa, what I mean is, 
that you shouldn’t say anything to- 
day that is not quite nice. It is 
my day, you know, papa, and my 
treat; you have given it to me, 
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and I thank you a million, million 
times for it, and if I have said any- 
thing to hurt your feelings, I’m 
sorry for it. Look pleased di- 
rectly, papa, or I’ll kiss you before 
all the people ! 

This alarming threat was suffi- 
cient to dispel the cloud from Sir 
Judah’s face. The loss of dignity ~ 
that would be caused by its public 
execution could not, under any cir- 
cumstances, be submitted to. 

‘There, papa!’ cried Flo tri- 
umphantly. ‘If you knew how it 
improves you, you never, never 
would look cross again !’ 

‘As I told you, Mr. Goldfinch,’ 
said Sir Judah, ‘a spoilt child—a 
spoilt child.’ 

‘ Spoilt the right way, Sir Judah,’ 
said Frank gaily ; ‘I should not 
like her to be different from what 
she is.’ 

A diversion was caused by Sam 
Blossom. 

‘I beg yer pard’n, Sir Jooder,’ 
said that individual, advancing to 
the host, ‘ but I'll take yer instruc- 
tions, if you’ve no objections.’ 

‘ You will take what ?’ exclaimed 
Sir Judah, starting back, as though 
Sam intended to lay hands on per- 
sonal valuable property. 

Sam Blossom was a picture. He 
had the cheeriest happiest face 
mortal man was ever blessed with, 
and his eyes were as bright as po- 
lished buttons. He wore tight cor- 
duroys, patched, and a tight mole- 
skin waistcoat, patched, and a tight 
moleskin jacket, also patched. He 
was patched and matched all over. 
On his head was an old fur cap, 
and in his mouth a straw, which, 
like a certain brook, might be 
said to go on for ever, inasmuch 
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as Sam was eternally chewing it, and 
it never seemed to grow any less. 
‘Yer instructions, Sir Jooder. 
I’m in charge of this ‘ere crowd ; 
I got ’em together for yer, and I 
dene my best. Mr. Perks, the re- 
lieving awficer of the work’us, as 
you commissioned for this occasion, 
sed to me, “Sam,” sed he, “ you 
know all the respectable riff-raff in 
this ’ere parish, and you're the man 
to do this job in a perticulerly 
c’rrect way for Sir Jooder. It’s to 
please a wery beautiful young lady, 
Sam,” sed Mr. Perks, “ as is a or- 
nament to ’uman nater, and you 
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must do your level best.”’ Sam 
here cast a sly look of admiration 
in Flo’s direction. ‘You'll git 
paid for the job, Sam,” sed Mr. 
Perks, “for Sir Jooder’s a liberal 
gen’lman.” I knoo that, Sir Jooder, 
without Mr. Perks’s telling. I 
knows a gen’Iman when I sees one, 
and you're one, if there’s one in 
England. I ‘ope you approve of 
the way the job’s done.’ 

Thisappeal appearing to demand 
a personal examination of the hum- 
ble visitors, Sir Judah inspected 
them critically through his eye- 
glasses. 

D 
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‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I think they will 
do. They appear to be the—a— 
right sort of people.’ 

‘Glad you approve, Sir Jooder. 
They air the right sort. I'll an- 
swer for ’em. Wot air your in- 
structions ?” 

‘Concerning what?’ asked Sir 
Judah, much perplexed. 

‘Consarning this ‘ere crowd. 
Somethink’s got to. be done with 
‘em; they’re brought ’ere to injy 
theirsels. They can’t stand: there 
all day starin’ at each other. They 
like to move about—it’s their na- 
ter to; but don’t you fear, sir— 
they won't stir till Sam rear 
gives the order.’ 

‘Sam Blossom ?’ said Sir Judah, 
in an inquiring tone. 

‘ The indiwidual as stands afore 
yer, Sir Jooder.. By your leave, 
that’s my name, and I’m not a- 
shamed.of it. Never did anything 
to de ashamed of it, as I’m aware 
on.’ 

‘Certainly not—certainly not,’ 
said Sir Judah apologetically, for 
Sam’s manner appeared to imply 
that an accusation had been made 
against him. ‘Iam satisfied that 
you are a—a respectable person. 
As for the people, they can move 
about—move about. I trust they 
will not abuse the—a—privilege.’ 

‘Of movin’ about?’ asked Sam, 
appearing to doubt whether that 
privilege was one to be particularly 
grateful for. 

‘Yes—lI trust they will not abuse 
it. They can see what there is to 
be seen—they can—a—feast their 
eyes. I trust they will not destroy 
the—a—property.’ 

‘Not them, Sir Jooder; your 
flower-beds, and the flowers in ’em, 


is sacred in their eyes. If they was 
born ladies and gen’lmen, which 
they ain’t’Sam imparted this in- 
formation in a confidential manner 
—‘ they couldn’t be’ave better than 
they wi// be’ave with Sam Blossom’s 
eye upon ’em. Why, sir, you re- 
member the Bethnal Green Mu- 


seum? In course youdo. There 


was picters in that museum worth 
a mint -o’ money, and they was 
throwed open free to jist. the 
sort of people as you've inwited 
‘ere to-day. Do yer think one 0’ 
them picters was injured? No, 
sir, not one on ’em. Confidence 
was placed in the people, and it 
wasn’t wiolated. No, sir, there 
wasn’t a farthin’s worth o’ ‘arm 
done to one o’ them precious bits 
o’ canvas. Worth their weight in 
gold a ’undred times over, I was 
told they was. And they did a 
power 0’ good, Sir Jooder.. Why, I 
went in one day, and there was 
that gal o’ mine’—pointing to a 
group of a very old woman and a 
young woman two or three years 
older than Flo, with a baby in her 
arms—‘ there was that gal o’ mine 
on ’er knees a-worshippin’ of a pic- 
ter for all the world as if it was a 
idol. I stood aside 'er for five 
minutes, Sir Jooder, and she didn’t 
notice me no more nor if I was a 
stone. The picter ’ad took that 
’old on ’er that I don’t believe she 
was awake while she looked at it. 
But she sor it as clear as I did.’ 

‘What was the subject of the 
picture, Sam?’ asked Frank. 

Sam looked straight at Frank 
Goldfinch, and greeted him in- 
stantly with an open smile. It 
might have been supposed they 
were old friends, but this was really 
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the first time they had ever stood 
face to face. The smile did not 
remain on Sam’s lips; he became 
grave as he answered, 

‘The subjec’, sir, was a woman, 
a-layin’ in the snow. Nothin’ else. 
There was the woman, and there 
was the snow. It was night, and 
there was a moon shinin’ on the 
woman, who was poor, sir—you 
could see that by her clothes. It 
was as nateral as life—as death, I 
ought to say, for the poor creeter 
was dead. When Rachel —my 
young woman as you see there— 
woke up, I arksed er wot made ’er 
go on ’er knees to the picter. If 
you'll believe me, sir, she couldn’t 
tell me. She sed she didn’t know 
—that per’aps it was ‘cause it was 
so real—or cause of a dream she 
must ’ave ’ad when she was a bab- 
by. I wanted ’er to remember the 
dream, but she couldn’t, though 
she tried ’ard to. She went to the 
museum a good many times to see 
that picter ; it fetched ’er, sir, and 
she wasn’t able to git away from 
it.’ 

‘She has the eye of an artist, 
I shouldn’t wonder,’ suggested 
Frank. 

‘ She ’as the eye, sir, of a dove,’ 
said Sam, ‘and the ’eart of a love- 
bird.’ 

With a respectful nod he moved 
away, and informed the people in 
his charge that they might walk 
about the grounds, and enjoy them- 
selves. They did not wait for far- 
ther instructions. They flowed like 
a tide over the lawn and into the 
shady walks, and the air was made 
pleasant with pleasant sounds of 
gladness. 

‘ Frank,’ said Flo, ‘I have fallen 
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in love with Sam’s young woman ; 
she is very pretty. I must go 
and make friends with her at 
once.’ 

‘ My dear,’ said Mrs. Goldfinch, 
in a tremulous voice, laying her 
hand gently on the happy girl’s 
arm, ‘wait a moment. Step this 
way—and you too, Frank.’ She 
looked at Flo wistfully, ‘Is it 
true, my dear?’ 

‘Yes, dear mamma,’ replied Flo 
softly, ‘if you will receive me as 
your daughter.’ 

‘Receive you, my darling !’ said 
Mrs. Goldfinch, with overflowing 
eyes. ‘ It needed but this to com- 
plete the happiness of my life. 
See, Flo, this ring. It was my 
engaged ring. Place it on her 
finger, Frank. It just fits—a good 
omen, and, my dear, I believe in 
good omens. May it bring you 
perfect happiness! I wish you joy, 
my dear. I know you will make 
Frank a good wife.’ 

*I will try to, mamma.’ 

‘And he will make you a good 
husband, Flo. If he doesn’t, we 
will run away together, and live on 
a desert island. Here is your aunt. 
Miss Period, it is settled.’ 

*O,’ said Miss Period, ‘ Frank 
and Flo ! Settled! That’s no news. 
It was settled months ago.’ 

*O aunty! cried Flo. 

‘What has “O aunty!” to do 
with it? It was settled months 
ago; anybody with half an eye 
could have seen it. If you think 
you deceived aunt Period, young 
gentleman, you are very much mis- 
taken. J knew which way the cat 
jumped. Well, nephew Frank, why 
don’t you kiss me? Hm! The 
young man knows how to kiss. I'll 
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take another. Thank you, sir. I'll 
call on you again, by and by. What 
did I tell you, Mrs. Goldfinch? 
That a man can pick and choose 
where he likes. I wish 7 had been 
aman! If I Aad been, nephew 
Frank, you shouldn’t have had the 
sweetest girl in England. I’d have 
carried her off years ago.’ 

‘And I should have flown after 
you,’ said Frank, laughing, ‘ with 
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pistols and coffee fortwo. I am 
devoutly grateful you were not born 
aman, aunt Period.’ 

‘What does Sir Judah say? 
asked Miss Period, infa sharp tone. 

‘He was delighted, aunty,’ said 
Flo, ‘ de-lighted !’ 

Frank was not quite so certain 
about it, but he did not dispute the 
point. He was supremely satisfied 
and supremely happy. 


CHAPTER IX. 


WHEREIN SIR JUDAH’S SENSE OF PROPRIETY RECEIVES A SEVERE SHOCK. 


ENROLLING themselves under 
the banner of Sam Blossom, who 
was formally requested by Sir 
Judah Silversides to take the direc- 
tion of matters entirely into his 
hands, Frank and Flo were soon 
very busy making the poor people 
comfortable. Other recruits also 
placed themselves at Sam’s dis- 
posal—Mrs. Goldfinch, Miss Pe- 
riod, and Mr. Umbrage the lawyer. 
Mrs. Goldfinch was accepted at 
once, Miss Period after a slight 
hesitation, and the lawyer only after 
much persuasion. 

‘Don’t approve of me, eh?” 
asked Mr. Umbrage good-humour- 
edly. 

‘Can git along better without 
lawyers,’ said Sam bluffly ; ‘and I 
can’t say I’m in love with yer looks. 
No offence meant; ope none ’ll 
be took.’ 

‘I shall take none,’ said the law- 
yer pleasantly. ‘Suppose I call 
witnesses to character?” 

‘Not a bit o’ good,’ persisted 
Sam. ‘ This ain’t the Old Bailey ; 
it’s a Court o’ Benewolence. I goes 


by instinct; no lawyers need ap- 
ply.’ 

‘T’ll vouch for him, Sam,’ said 
Frank, laughing. 

‘So will I,’ said Flo. 

‘ And I,’ said Miss Period. 

* And I,’ said Mrs. Goldfinch. 

But it is doubtful if this united 
and powerful testimony would have 
softened Sam’s heart towards Mr. 
Umbrage, had not that gentleman, 
without premeditation, played a 
winning card himself. Observing 
that a young woman’s arm was 
tired, he took the baby from her, 
and held it for a little while—and 
not only held it while the young 
woman rested, but kissed the child 
in a fatherly way. It happened that 
the young woman thus relieved was 
Sam’s young woman, and Sam’s 
scruples were at once overcome. 

‘I'll take you on, sir,’ he said 
respectfully, ‘on one condition.’ 

‘Name it, Sam,’ said Mr. Um- 
brage. 

‘That you gives no adwice un- 
less it’s arksed for. Even ifit was 
adwice gratis—which don’t stand 
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to reason you being a lawyer—it 
wouldn’t be agreeable where it 
wasn’t required. And it ain’t re- 
quired on this ere festive occasion. 
What do yer say? Done? 

‘ Done,’ said the lawyer merrily, 
and proved himself a willing and 
serviceable soldier. So, indeed, 
did all of them prove, and, directed 
and animated by Sam, who never 
ceased chewing his straw, their ef- 
forts were crowned with success. 
Even the starch which ordinarily 
appeared to ooze out of Sir Judah’s 
body as he moved about lost its 
usual effect of stiffening the manners 
of those with whom he came in con- 
tact. Everything was easy, natural, 
and comfortable, and everybody en- 
joyed himself to his heart’s conent. 
As the fountain (for so he consider- 
ed himself) from whom all this 
pleasure flowed, Sir Judah, with his 
head in the air, had reason to be 
satisfied with himself. He knew 
that the day’s proceedings would 
reflect glory upon him in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hampstead. The edi- 
tor of the local newspaper was pre- 
sent, and expressed himself highly 
delighted with the gathering. He 
would, of course, report it fully, 
and he asked Sir Judah whether 
that gentleman did not intend 
to make a speech to the poor 
people. 

‘A speech” said Sir Judah, simu- 
lating surprise ; it would not do to 
let the editor into the secret that he 
did intend to make a speech, and 
that he had already prepared and 
rehearsed it. ‘A speech! really 
I never thought of it. Do you 
think it would be the proper thing 
to do?’ 

‘A most suitable thing,’ replied 
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the editor ; ‘improve the occasion, 
Sir Judah,’ 

Upon this, Sir Judah, thanking 
the editor for his suggestion, said he 
thought he would make a little 
speech to his humble friends. 

In a tent erected on the lawn 
two long tables were spread with 
bread and cheese and cold meat 
and buns. Fresh tea was continu- 
ally being made, and the moment 
Flo saw the babies she had sent 
out for a large supply of milk—so 
that all were provided for. At the 
head of the tables, on a pair of 
trestles, was the eighteen-gallon 
barrel of ale, of which Sir Judah 
was so doubtful; but, under the 
careful supervision of Sam Blossom 
and his army of control, it had not 
done any harm as yet; nor did it 
appear likely that any harm would 
bedone. Nota soul was the worse 
for it, and the suspicious eyes of 
Sir Judah could detectnosymptoms 
of staggering. In the tent, Sir Ju- 
dah made his little speech to his 
humble visitors, and the editor of 
the local paper took it down ver- 
batim. Sir Judah spoke very slow- 
ly, so that the editor should not 
miss a word, and condescendingly 
repeated a sentence now and again, 
to give the reporter breathing time. 
In the course of his speech Sir Judah 
declared himself to be the friend 
of humanity, and indulged in a 
number of platitudes which, on the 
whole, were favourably received, 
thanks to the efforts of Sam Blos- 
som, who cried ‘’Ear! ’ear!’ ‘ Bray- 
vo-o!’ ‘ Hoo-ray !’ on every possible 
opportunity, and led off volleys of 
applause by rapping the tables with 
two large spoons. At the con- 
clusion of his speech, Sir Judah 
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drank the health of his visitors in a 
cup of tea, which was poured out 
so blazing hot that it scalded his 
throat, and made him choke. He 
bore his sufferings like a martyr, 
sustained by the reflection that he 
had performed his duty and set an 
example. 

Almost at the commencement of 
the proceedings, Flo had made 
friends with Sam’s ‘ young woman.’ 
Her name was Rachel Whitebine, 
and the old woman by her side 
was her grandmother, a deaf old 
creature, who took pleasure in feel- 
ing Flo’s soft dress and in folding 
Flo’s soft hands between her own 
horny palms. 

‘Like my darter’s !’ said the old 
woman, in childish treble. ‘She 
had hands like your’n, my lady, 
and Rachel takes arter her. Show 
your hands to my lady, Rachel.’ 

Rachel, with a shy laugh, gave 
Flo her hand ; it was a remarkably 
small hand for a work girl, but 
the finger-tips were pricked and 
worn. 

* Not so soft as your’n, my lady,’ 
said the old woman ; ‘’tain’t to be 
expected. Rachel works sixteen 
hours a-day, often.’ 

Rachel nodded in confirmation, 
for Flo was looking gravely at the 
slight pretty girl, whose hours were 
so long and toilsome. 

‘It’s got to be done, miss,’ said 
Rachel, ‘and then it barely pays 
for bread.’ 

‘Dead ! exclaimed the old wo- 
man, taking up Rachel’s words, as 
she’ supposed. ‘Yes, my lady, 
dead! And I thought she’d grow 
up to be a lady like you. But it 
warn’t to be—it warn’t to be!’ 

‘Grandmother,’ said Rachel 
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quietly, ‘nearly always takes up 
the wrong word. It’s no use try- 
ing to set her right. It does no 
harm.’ 

Rachel had dark eyes, and fea- 
tures beautifully formed : her short 
dress showed her feet, which were 
small as Flo’s. 

*I might be able,’ said Flo, ‘ to 
find some needlework for you. It 
would pay you better than the 
work you are doing.’ 

‘I should be grateful, miss; I 
am a good needlewoman, and can 
do any kind of work. I think I 
should have made a good dress- 
maker, if I had had the chance. I 
can cut out anything almost.’ 

There was no complaining in 
the girl’s voice; she had no thought 
of repining against her lot. 

‘Rachel gets weak at times,’ 
piped the old woman, ‘and can’t 
work, Then it goes hard with us.’ 

Rachel nodded at Flo again. 
‘I’m not very strong, miss. I have 
to give up sometimes, but I come 
round all right again, I’m glad to 
say.’ 

It did not occur to Flo that 
there was anything strange in the 
circumstance of Whitebine being 
the name of both grandmother and 
grand-daughter ; Frank noticed it, 
but made no comment upon it. 
He ascertained that they were very 
poor, that Sam Blossom was also 
very poor, and that when ‘a bit of 
good luck’ fell to the lot of either, 
Rachel and Sam were to get mar- 
ried. At present, Sam said, it was 
‘unpossible;’ between Rachel, and 
him, and the old woman, they 
could not raise enough ‘tin’ to buy 
‘two chairs, a frying-pan, and an 
iron bedstead,’ which appeared 
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to comprise Sam’s views with 
respect to housekeeping require- 
ments. 

‘Itll take a matter of ten 
pound,’ said Sam, ‘ and I’d like to 
know where to lay my ‘ands on it.’ 

‘I wish I could tell you, Sam,’ 
said Frank. 

‘Thank you, sir. There is a 
way. You're not a sporting man 
yourself, are you, sir ?” 

‘No, Sam.’ 

‘You might know one as ‘ud 
take a feller up. All I want is a 
gent to back me. ‘Ow much can 
you clear in a runnin’ ’op, step, 
and jump? 

‘Haven't the slightest idea, Sam. 
Never tried.’ 

‘Is there a bit o’ ground about 
where I could show yer some- 
thing on the quiet?’ asked Sam 
mysteriously. ‘ But, mind! it’s got 
to be kept dark.’ 

Entering into the humour of the 
thing, Frank led the way to a re- 
tired spot. The first thing Sam 
did was to fish from his pocket a 
tape line, and hand it to Frank ; 
the next, to take off his tight mole- 
skin jacket and waistcoat; the 
next, to tie a handkerchief round 
his waist. Then he dug up a line 
with his heel, as a starting point, 
in a manner which would have 
scandalised Sir Judah, had he wit- 
nessed the scattering of the gravel ; 
then he ran backwards a dozen 
yards from the starting line, and 
took a mighty breath, and then 
came flying towards Frank, and, 
with feet as light as gossamer, 
hopped, stepped, and jumped, 
landing a great distance forward, 
squarely and fairly, flat upon his 
soles. 
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* Measure that, sir,’ he said to 
Frank, with a beaming face. 

Frank measured with the tape 
line, and found that the distance 
covered by Sam was 46 feet 8 
inches. Sam received the an- 
nouncement with a shout. 

‘Near a foot and a ’arf to the 
good,’ he cried. ‘ The biggest dis- 
tance ever kivered was 45 feet 4 
inches, by a man in Cork, and that 
was considered a great perform- 
ance. All I want is a gent as ’ud 
back me for ten pound; I’d win 
the belt to a dead certainty,’ 

‘You would want a man to 
jump against, Sam; don’t forget 
that.’ 

‘I'd challenge the world in the 
sporting papers. Some chap ’d 
come for’ard. There’s a cock to 
every dung’ill, But where’s. the 
gent as ’d back me?” 

‘Here he is, Sam !’ cried a voice, 
and down from a tree beneath 
which Sam and Frank were stand- 
ing came tumbling Mr. Umbrage, 
the lawyer. ‘I'll back you, Sam,’ 
he continued, laughing, as he 
brushed the dust from his clothes. 
‘You showed your confidence in 
me, and I'll show mine in ‘you. 
Only you must keep my name 
dark—that’s the term you use, 
isn’t it? Call me The Unknown; 
keep me dark, Sam, or, by the 
Lord Chancellor's seal, my reputa- 
tion would be gone for ever !’ 

‘Well,’ said Sam, with a grin, 
‘if this ain’t the rummest go as 
ever ’appened to a chap! A law- 
yer backin’ asport! Do yer mean 
it, sir?” 

‘Mean it! Of course I do. 
Mr. Goldfinch, I place the matter 
in your hands. If Sam can get a 
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man to hop, step, and jump against, 
I'll back him ; and if he wins, he 
can keep the ten pounds and marry 
the pretty dark-eyed girl. What is 
your opinion of old six-and-eight- 
pence now, Sam ?’ 

‘I’m flabbergasted !’ said Sam ; 
‘I wouldn’t ’ave believed it onless 
it ’d ’appened to me. You're a 
brick, sir, out-and-out !’ 

‘You're another!’ retorted the 
lawyer, clapping Sam on _ the 
back. ‘Let me give you a piece 
of advice, Sam. Don’t make a 
grimace; I shall not charge you 
for it.’ 

‘Fire away, then,’ said Sam 
cheerfully. 

‘Never take things, nor men, 
by their looks. Even the old 
gentleman from below is not half 
as black as he is painted.’ 

‘T’'ll bear that in mind, sir,’ said 
Sam, with a sly look, ‘and when 
I make ’is acquaintance, I'll tell 
’im wot a good opinion you've got 
of im!’ 

There were so many pleasant 
episodes in the day’s proceedings, 
that Flo’s whimsical notion of in- 
viting such a strange mixture of 
people to Silversides Hall appeared 
likely to be crowned with entire 
success ; but appearances, as they 
often are, were deceptive. A dis- 
covery made by Sir Judah Silver- 
sides caused so severe a shock to 
that gentleman’s nervous system 
as to produce a disturbance that 
threatened to mar the happiness of 
the day, and really went a long 
way in that direction. The first 
indications of the storm were given 
by Sir Judah himself, who, at about 
five o’clock in the afternoon, near 
the time when preparations were 
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being made for the departure of 
his humble visitors, suddenly made 
his appearance before Flo and 
Frank, and said, in a tone of vir- 
tuous agitation, 

‘I regret, I very much regret, 
Flo, that I was prevailed upon to 
accede to your wish with respect 
to these people.’ 

‘Why, papa?’ asked Flo, in sur- 
prise; ‘I am sure they have all 
enjoyed themselves very much.’ 

‘I am shocked,’ continued Sir 
Judah, ‘ very much shocked. Dis- 
graceful proceeding! That such 
a thing should have occurred at 
Silversides Hall! I would rather 
—-yes, rather have forfeited a hun- 
dred pounds than have seen what 
I saw a few moments ago in the— 
a—nut walk. I repeat, Flo, I am 
shocked—and wounded; deeply, 
deeply wounded !’ 

Flo looked at Frank, with a little 
comic cry of alarm. The allusion 
to the nut walk was sufficient to 
discompose her, for it was only a 
few moments ago—the exact time 
referred to by Sir Judah—that a 
small love passage had occurred 
between her and Frank in that re- 
tired spot, in the course of which 
certain very natural osculatory ex- 
changes had taken place. And 
they had believed themselves a- 
lone—entirely, entirely alone ! 

‘I am very sorry, papa,’ faltered 
Flo, blushing to the roots of her 
hair, but feeling inclined at the 
same time to laugh at Sir Judah’s 
indignation. | What harm, she 
thought, could there be in being 
kissed by a man to whom she was 
engaged? It was altogether too 
bad to make a fuss about nothing. 
She was glad that no one but them- 
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selves was nigh to hear the rebuke 
administered by her father. 

‘Sorry, my dear!’ echoed Sir 
Judah. ‘What is the use of being 
sorry? The mischief is done. Ah, 
here they are. I shall express my 
mind to them. It is my duty, and 
I will not—no, I will not have the 
—a—reproach upon my mind that 
I have ever neglected an oppor- 
tunity to perform it.’ 

As he spoke, who should emerge 





from the naughty nut-walk but 
Sam Blossom and Rachel White- 
bine, Rachel still carrying the baby 
she had brought with her to breathe 
the pure air of Silversides Hall! 
From an opposite quarter came 
Rachel’s grandmother, Mrs. White- 
bine, and Mr. Umbrage, the lawyer, 
who appeared to have been paying 
the old woman some agreeable 
attentions, to judge from her face, 
which was puckered with smiles. 
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CHAPTER X. 


IN WHICH SIR JUDAH SILVERSIDES GIVES HIS OPINIONS UPON ‘ AVERAGE’ 
AND ‘AGGREGATE.’ 


‘Papa, dear,’ said Flo, in a low 
voice, to Sir Judah, ‘if you intend 
to speak to Mr. Blossom, we had 
better go away. It will not be 
agreeable to him or Rachel White- 
bine’—with a glance of sympathy 
at the poor girl—* to be spoken to 
on such a—a’ {Flo could not help 
unconsciously imitating her father’s 
manner at this point, but she did 
so with a grace which became.her) 
‘delicate matter before people.’ 

‘I desire you to stay,’ said Sir 
Judah, in aloud tone. ‘It is not 
for me, or you, a question as to 
what will be agreeable to these— 
these persons, but as to what is 
right and proper for me to do upon 
this occasion. And I shall act as 
my judgment and—and sense of — 
a—propriety lead me to act. I 
desire you to stay. Mr. Goldfinch 
can, if he thinks fit, retire. That 
course is open to him. I have no 
claim upon his attention.’ 

Flo instinctively laid her hand 
upon Frank's arm to detain him. 
The little action conveyed a kind 
of appeal for protection, and 
Frank was not slow in respond- 
ing to it. 

‘As you have no objection, Sir 
Judah,’ he said, ‘ I will stay.’ 

‘What are you going to say, 
papa?’ asked Flo, still in the same 
low tone. ‘I am sure there has 
been no harm done I 

‘Harm! exclaimed Sir Judah. 
‘No harm in a person of that de- 
scription’-—pointing to Sam Blos- 
som—‘taking advantage of the 


hospitality offered to him by a 
gentleman of my—my position ! 

‘ Hallo !’ said Sam, stepping for- 
ward upon being thus directly re- 
ferred to. ‘Wot's the row?” 

‘No harm !’ continued Sir Judah, 
for the moment ignoring Sam; it 
was not to be supposed that he 
would allow his flowing periods to 
be rudely disturbed by vulgar inter- 
ruptions ; ‘no-harm in—a—embrac- 
ing one of my guests in my grounds, 
without “ With your leave,” or “ By 
your leave!” No harm! Florence, 
you—you astonish me!’ 

Sam, divining what Sir Judah 
referred.to, slapped his thigh, and 
burst ,into a great laugh, which 
had such a contagious effect that 
a smile appeared upon the lips of 
every one present except Sir Judah. 
A feeling of relief was experienced 
by all except Sir Judah at the plea- 
sant turn to the affair given by 
Sam’s jolly laughter. 

‘Sir ! cried Sir Judah, as though 
he had received a blow. 

‘You mean me and ’er!’ said 
Sam, when he recovered his breath. 
‘You sor me a-kissin’ of ’er in the 
nut-walk there! Step for’ard, Ra- 
chel; you ain’t done nothink to 
be ashamed of.’ 

‘Nothing to be ashamed of! 
gasped Sir Judah. ‘ But what, sir, 
what if J object ? 

*Can’t for the life of me see wot 
you've got to do with it,’ retorted 
Sam. ‘I arks your pard’n, Sir 
Jooder ; I don’t mean to be imper- 
tinent ; but you take it so seriously.’ 
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‘I do take it seriously, sir. Iam, 
in a measure—I say, in a measure 
What are you looking round 
for, sir ?” 

‘ For the measure,’ replied Sam, 
not at all indisposed to accept the 
challenge thrown out by Sir Judah’s 
offensive attitude. ‘You didn’t 
give it back to me, sir,’ he said, 
addressing Frank. 

‘O, said Frank, fully appreciat- 
ing the humour of the situation, and 
entirely disposed to side with Sam, 
‘your tape line! Here it is, Sam.’ 

‘Thank yer, sir,’ said Sam ; and, 
having pocketed it, he cocked his 
head on one side, like a sparrow, 
and looked an invitation to Sir 
Judah to continue. 

‘I do not,’ observed that gentle- 
man, ‘of course, expect anything 
but—a—vulgarity from a person 
of your description—’ 

‘Beggin’ yer pardon agin, Sir 
Jooder,’ interrupted Sam, ‘I didn’t 
‘appen to make myself, or I might 
’ave made myself a gentleman, 
and then not ’ave been better off 
for it.’ 

‘Sam ”’ said Frank, in a warning 
tone. 

‘I can’t ’elp it, Mr. Goldfinch. 
I ain’t goin’ to be trod upon.’ 

*I was remarking,’ said Sir Judah, 
addressing old Mrs. Whitebine, 
who, being deaf, and therefore un- 
able to hear what was going on, 
bobbed her old head up and down 
in regular cadence to Sir Judah’s 
words and actions, ‘that I do not 
look for anything but vulgarity 
from persons in a certain station 
of life, and I am consequently not 
surprised—no, I am of surprised 
at the manner in which my remarks 
are being received on the present 
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occasion. Nor am I to be diverted, 
by any amount of vulgarity, from 
my purpose.’ 

* Look ‘ere, Sir Jooder,’ said Sam, 
‘it ain’t to be expected as I could 
give you a lesson in good manners, 
but I think, if I was where you was, 
and you was where I was, that I’d 
drore it a little mild. Wulgar I 
may be, but I knows ’ow to be’ave 
myself. If it was me alone you 
was talkin’ to, I wouldn’t mind it 
a bit; not a bit, Sir Jooder. You 
might talk till you was bloo in the 
face; it wouldn’t ’urt me! But 
there’s another party drored into 
this ‘ere matter, and I’m not goin’ 
to stand quiet, and see ’er put upon. 
That other party, Sir Jooder, I'd 
like you to remember, is a lady.’ 

‘A lady ! 

‘Well, a gal, a young woman— 
anything you like to call ’er, so 
long as it’s nothin’ low. There 
ain’t much in a name, when the 
language is decent, and you'll ’ear 
nothin’ from me that ain’t fit for 
ears perlite. Likewise, per’aps 
you'll do the same, Sir Jooder.’ 

‘You address me,’ said Sir Judah, 
‘as if you were my equal.’ 

‘I am your ekeval in some 
things,’ retorted Sam _ pluckily, 
‘though not in others.’ 

‘Come, come,’ said Sir Judah, 
adopting a playfully satirical man- 
ner. ‘You admit that I am your 
equal in some things. That is 
something, at all events.’ 

* Make the most of it, and when 
you've got the cream out of it, I 
’ope it'll do you much good. You've 
choose to drag us out in this ’ere 
way, me and Rachel, afore your 
friends, for wot reason? ’Cause 
I kissed ‘er in your nut-walk. I 
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kissed ’er more nor once—don’t 
you move, Rachel; you stand by 
me, and I'll stand by you all the 
days of my life !—Yes, Sir Jooder, 
I kissed ’er more nor once, and 
I'll kiss ’er a many times agin, I 
*ope—though I shall look wery 
careful round to see that there’s 
no barrinets about. Squirrels I 
won’t mind, nor butterflies, zor 
birds—but barrinets, sir, I'll be- 
ware on for the future. You should 
put it up, sir, you should, indeed— 
it’s takin’ a feller atadisadwantage.’ 

‘ Put what up?’ asked Sir Judah, 
with an uncomfortable feeling that 
he was not shining as he ought to 
shine in this encounter. 

‘Your warnin’, Sir Jooder—all 
over your grounds, and ’specially 
in them nice quiet walks. “No 
kissin’ allowed on these ’ere pre- 
mises ;” that’s what you should put 
up, Sir Jooder, and then we'd 
know where we was.’ 

‘ Insufferable impertinence !’ ex- 
claimed Sir Judah. 

‘Not at all, Sir Jooder. It’s you 
as ’as brought us before the public, 
so to speak, and if you don’t thank 
yourself for the introduction, /’ve 
nothin’ to thank yer for—no more 
’as Rachel. It’s right, sir, that all 
parties, on this ’ere inorspicious 
occasion, should know each other. 
We—Rachel and me, sir—intend 
to go away from this bloomin’ 
place without a stain on our cha- 
racters, and for my part, I shall be 
glad when I’m out of it for good 
and all. Rachel, this is Sir Jooder, 
as you know, I daresay, without 
my tellin’ you.’ Rachel curtseyed 
humbly ; she had never once raised 
her eyes, she felt so ashamed of 
herself, so she curtseyed without 
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looking at Sir Judah, and he bent 
his head stiffly in return. ‘ This, Ra- 
chel, is Miss Lady Sir Jooder Sil- 
wersides, Sir Jooder’s daughter, a 
born lady, every inch on ’er.’ Flo 
advanced towards Rachel, but was 
held back by Sir Judah, who said, 
in a condescending manner, 

‘We will let this person have his 
fling—an expression which he no 
doubt thoroughly understands— 
and then we may have something 
to say.’ 

‘Thank you, Sir Jooder,’ said 
Sam, continuing his introductions. 
‘This, Rachel, is Mr. Goldfinch, 
one of Nater’s noblemen, as they 
say in the play; and this is a 
brick —’ 

‘A lawyer, Sam,’ said Mr. Um- 
brage, in correction. 

‘A brick of a lawyer I was goin’ 
to say, sir—Mr. Humbrage, Rachel, 
a ornament to ’is perfession, as ’as 
promised to give mealeg up. I 
ain’t goin’ to peach, sir. Mum’s 
the word.’ Both the gentlemen 
shook hands with Rachel, who 
showed by her demeanour how 
painfully the situation affected her. 
‘ And this, ladies and gen’elmen, 
is Rachel Whitebine, a honest gal, 
hengaged’—Sam literally flung this 
word at Sir Judah, and repeated it, 
‘ hengaged to Sam Blossom, who, 
findin’ ’isself alone with ’is sweet- 
’eart in one of Sir Jooder’s walks, 
took the opportunity of a kissin’ of 
’er, and’ll take it agin when there’s 
no barrinets about. And if any of 
you ’as anythink to say agin a man 
kissin’ the gal he’s goin’ to marry, 
I’m ready to ’ear ‘im.’ 

‘I have nothing at this moment 
to say about the young woman,’ 
said Sir Judah ; his pompous tone 




















and bearing were so essentially a 
part of himself that he could not 
forego them; ‘presently, I may 
take the opportunity, when my 
daughter is not present, of saying 
something special to her and you. 
But that can wait—that can wait.’ 

‘We'll wait too, sir,’ rejoined 
Sam, ‘till you've got it off yer 
mind.’ 

‘To you, however, I have some- 
thing to say. You asserted your- 
self a moment ago as my equal—’ 

‘In some things, Sir Jooder.’ 

‘I should like to know in what 
things. It would interest me, and 
perhaps it would interest my friends, 
who have been a witness to this 
very singular interview.’ 

‘Fire away, Sir Jooder. 
ready for yer.’ 

‘What are you ?” 

‘A man.’ 

* Yes,’ said Sir Judah, in a some- 
what doubtful tone, ‘I suppose it 
may be taken for granted. Apart 
from—from that, what are you, by 
trade, occupation, or any name you 
choose to call it ?” 

*O, I see what you're drivin’ at. 
I’m a sport.’ 

‘A sport.’ 

* That’s it, Sir Jooder.’ 

‘The word conveys no meaning 
to my mind. I will put it more 
clearly. What can you do?’ 

‘I can run yer a ’underd yards 
for a ten-pound note! said Sam 
eagerly, with a knowing look at 
Mr. Umbrage. ‘And I'll find a 
gent as'll stake the money down, 
’ere, on the nail ! 

‘I need not tell you that that is 
not in my way. I’m not a—a bet- 
ting gentleman. It is useless, I 
perceive, to attempt to obtain a 
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straightforward answer from you. 
It is characteristic of your class to 
go round about. Perhaps we had 
better close this interview.’ 

* Perhaps, Sir Jooder, it’d better 
never ‘ave begun.’ 

‘On that point I have nothing 
to say.’ 

‘Stop, Sir Jooder,’ cried Sam, as 
Sir Judah was preparing to move 
away, ‘you must go on now to the 
end.” 

* Must ? 

‘Yes, sir, must! You sed a 
minute ago that you ’ad somethink 
special to say to Rachel and me, 
when your daughter wasn’t present. 
It sounded strange, sir, and I ex- 
pect you to keep yer word.’ 

‘I will keep it, as you insist upon 
it, in the interests of—’ He broke 
suddenly off here, and glancing 
first at the baby in Rachel’s arms, 
and then at his daughter, stifled the 
word ‘morality’ which he was 
about to add—‘in the interests of 
—never mind what.’ 

‘J don’t mind if you don’t, Sir 
Jooder. It will be best for you #0 
keep yer word. Now, sir, if you'll 
deal squarely by me, I’lldeal square- 
ly by you. You want to know wot 
Iam. I’ve told yer; I’m a sport. 
But I don't git my livin’ by that; 
it'd be a precious poor one if I’ad 
to depend upon it. It’s a precious 
poor one as it is; but that’s not 
your business—it’s mine, and I’m 
not complainin’ of it. We've got 
to take things as they come, Sir 
Jooder ; you take it fat, I take it 
lean. You was born with a silver 
spoon in yer mouth; I wasn’t. 
Consequence is, when I do git a 
bit of fat—a cut off the prime joint, 
sir—I injoys it more nor you could 
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do—'cause why? ’Cause it comes 
so seldom. I never learnt a trade 
—'cause why? It wasn’t taught 
me. I picks up my crumbs as I 
can—one ’ere, one there. I’m a 
coster, sir; I go round with a 
barrer, with fruit, or flowers, or 
anythink in season as I can lay my 
’ands on, honestly—mind that, Sir 
Jooder, honestly. I don’t take no- 
thin’ as don’t belong to me. ’Ere’s 
this job to-day. I snapped at it, 
‘cause it'd puta shillin’in my way— 
somethink morenorashillin’, I’ope.’ 

‘You shall be paid for ‘your 
work,’ 

‘TI ain't afraid of that. But you 
seem to’ave put yer back up at me. 
Wot for?” 

‘I am bound to say,’ replied Sir 
Judah, ‘that when I complained of 
your—a—embracing a young wo- 
man in my private grounds, I was 
not aware of the relationship in 
which you stood towards her. I 
may have been wrong.’ 

‘Spoken like a gen’elman,’ said 
Sam, watching Sir Judah with so 
much keenness that it appeared as 
if he were weighing every word that 
fell from the gentleman’s lips. 

‘Which does not mean that I 
approve of the proceeding. There 
is—a—something else. In invit- 
ing these persons here to-day, in 
accordance with my daughter's 
wish—’ 

‘Long life to ’er! exclaimed 
Sam. 

‘I was aware, of course, that 
they belonged to—to the lower 
orders.’ 

‘To the what, Sir Jooder?” 

‘To the—a—lower orders.’ 

‘Is that a order of beasts, Sir 
Jooder ?” 
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‘It is an order of human beings. 
There are lower orders and upper 
orders. It is a—a dispensation. I 
knew that they were of the lower 
order. I was—a—acquainted with 
their habits, their peculiarities, 
their shortcomings, and I—a—took 
them as they are.’ 

‘Wery kind of yer, Sir Jooder,’ 
said Sam, fired every moment into 
fresh antagonism. ‘They are not 
all of ’em born blackguards, sir. 
They're a rum lot, it’s truae—’spe- 
cially to look at—but you'll find a 
respectable one ’ere and there, if 
you care to look for’em. Some 
of the women are good too, sir, 
and make good wives, and good 
mothers.’ 

‘That may be. I have no: in- 
tention of entering into an argu- 
ment upon your proposition. But 
as one who has studied these mat- 
ters, as one of those who—a—take 
a large and comprehensive view 
of the different strata of society, 
of—a—the complexities of society, 
of its requirements, its needs, and 
its remedies—as one who has been 
in the habit of observing and exa- 
mining the—a—social problems of 
the day, I may, I trust, without 
raising your anger, say that I differ 
from you.’ 

Sir Judah, satisfied with himself, 
looked round upon his auditors for 
an expression of approval. He re- 
ceived none, unless it was from 
old Mrs. Whitebine, who still kept 
nodding her head, in rhythm to his 
periods. All the rest, including 
his daughter, were listening to the 
dialogue with serious faces, in which 
no sympathy with his sentiments 
could be detected. Frank Gold- 
finch was especially attentive; not 
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a word that passed was lost upon 
him, and occasionally, when he 
himself was not observed, he cast 
upon Sir Judah and Sam Blossom 
glances which indicated that 4e was 
studying a problem which had 
never before been so clearly pre- 
sented to him. 

‘You mean, Sir Jooder, that 
none of ’em,’ said Sam, pointing 
to the grounds where the poor 
people were enjoying themselves, 
‘not a single blessed one of ’em is 
respectable, or honest, or wirtuous?’ 

‘It is my duty,’ replied Sir Judah, 
expanding his chest, puffing it out, 
as it were, to give extra force to 
his words, ‘in the position in which 
I am placed, as a magistrate, as a 
probable M.P., to look upon these 
questions, to judge these questions, 
in the—a—aggregate.’ 

‘Who's he,’ inquired Sam, ‘ when 
he’s at ’ome ?” 

‘Something,’ said Sir Judah, with 
a superior smile, ‘ with which you 
may not be acquainted, which has 
probably not come within your—a 
—calculation.’ 

‘No,’ said Sam, considering a 
little, ‘it ’asn’t—leastways, not as 
I’m aware on. I don’t know the 
party.’ 

‘We must—a—take an average.’ 

‘A woterage?’ inquired Sam, 
thrusting his head forward. 

‘An average—something which 
it is also probable you do not un- 
derstand.’ 

‘No; can’t say as I do.’ 

‘ We must, I repeat, judge people 
in the aggregate. Let me give you 
an illustration, taken from your own 
line of business.’ 

‘ You're wery good, sir.’ 

‘You tell me you sell—a—fruit 
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and—a—flowers. You probably 
sell nuts sometimes.’ Sam nodded 
his head. ‘ You buy those nuts in 
a market ? 

‘Of the ’olesale men, Sir Jooder 
—sometimes by auction.’ 

‘You see them before you in a 
basket or a barrel—it is not mate- 
rial which. They are offered to 
you for sale. You take a handful 
in your hand—you examine them 
and judge them by tests. If the 
nuts are—a—musty, you throw 
them back into the basket or bar- 
rel, with the remark, “ Bad.” You 
pass judgment upon them. If they 
are fresh and sweet, you say, 
“Good.” You purchase them, and 
make profit out of them.’ 

‘You speak, Sir Jooder, like a 
book bound in calf.’ 

‘We do the same,’ continued 
Sir Judah, ‘with human nature. 
It is the only way by which large- 
minded men can arrive at a proper 
estimate of things. It is useless— 
I will go so far as to say it is—a— 
mischievous and misleading, for 
you to point out to me a man, and 
say, ‘He is honest ;” or another, 
and say, “ He is respectable ;” or 
another, and say, “ He is indus- 
trious.” In my position, I can 
take but one course, I judge that 
man in the—a—aggregate. I—a 
—take an average, and, after con- 
sulting statistics, I ask myself, és 
he honest? zs he respectable? és 
he industrious? If the average 
prove him to be honest, prove him 
to be respectable, prove him to be 
industrious, all the—a—better for 
him. If it prove him zof to be so, 
all the—a—worse for him.’ 

‘Well, I’m blowed ! Sam gasped, 
but it may be taken for granted 
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that his astonishment was more 
assumed than real. 

‘It takes a lifetime,’ said Sir 
Judah, accepting Sam’s exclama- 
tion as a tribute, ‘to properly un- 
derstand these matters. It is the 
—a—study of years ; and the lower 
orders should be thankful that there 
are gentlemen so—a—devoted to 
their interests as to study these 
matters out in a lucid, rational, and 
scientific manner.’ 

‘If they ain’t grateful,’ said Sam 
contemplatively, ‘it must be ’caus 
they’re a ignorant lot, and don’t 
know no better.’ 

‘We must teach them to know 
—a—better.’ 

‘ And wery much obliged to you 
they'll be. You mustn’t mind if, 
till awerage and aggregit gits pro- 
perly fixed in their ’eads, they 
should ’appen to cut up rough, 
If a man knows he’s honest and 
respectable, it’s wot I call a per- 
plexin’ thin’ for that man to be told 
by figgers that he ain’t honest and 
respectable. And I s’pose, Sir 
Jooder, it’s the same with wo- 
men.’ 

‘It is the same,’ replied Sir 
Judah affably, ‘with women.’ 

‘ Then, if two women is bad, and 
one woman is good,—all the lot’s 
bad?’ Sir Judah waved his hand, 
as much as to say, ‘it is incon- 
testible.’ ‘It’s a rum go—a wery 
rum go—per’aps the rummiest go 
as ever I ’eerd on. I'll take time 
to consider on it, Sir Jooder. All 
I can say jist now is—’ And Sam 
paused, and gave Frank and Mr. 
Umbrage a comical look. . 

‘Yes, Sam,’ said Sir Judah, 
tempted in an unguarded moment 
to the familiarity by the flattering 
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probability of Sam’s conforming to 
his views, ‘all you can say about 
it now is—’ 

‘Gammon, Sir Jooder! 
mon!’ 

‘It is,’ said Sir Judah, glaring at 
Sam, ‘ what I might have expected 
from my unwise effort to throw 
light into an ignorant—a—mind. | 
I have nothing more to say upon 
the subject.’ 

‘It’s quite agreeable to me, Sir 
Jooder, for you to say nothin’ more 
on that ’ead. And now, if you 
please, sir, we'll come to the other 
little matter you've got to speak to 
Rachel and me about.’ 

‘ I—a—would not insist upon it, 
if I were you. I see the sort of 
person I have to deal with, and I 
recognise the wisdom of having no 
farther intercourse with him.’ 

‘That’s your side of the ques- 
tion, Sir Jooder. But I’ve got my 
feelin’s as well as you. You made 
a sort of a accusation agin me—’ 

‘My good man!’ remonstrated 
Sir Judah. 

‘And Rachel is mixed up in it. 
You sed as much yerself. Now, 
sir, wot touches ’er touches me; and 
I expect you to keep yer word.’ 

Sir Judah shrugged his shoulders. 
‘My dear,’ he said to Flo, ‘ you 
may as well retire.’ 

‘That’s jist it,’ said Sam, with 
dogged determination. ‘Wotyou’ve 
got to say to Rachel and me ain’t 
fit for that young lady’s ears. Don’t 
think, Miss Lady Silwersides, as 
I’ve a word to say agin you. You're 
a lady, and I wish there was more 
like yer. If ever you want a rough 
feller to do anythink for you in a 
rough way, you call upon Sam 
Blossom, and you'll find ’im ready. 
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Before you go, I'd like you to 
understand wot kind of water it is 
that Sir Jooder is goin’ to throw in- 
to our faces. It ain’t fit for you to 
see or’ear. Wot follows? That 
it’s dirty water. And I want you 
to believe as this ’ere poor gal as 
stands tremblin’ afore yer ’as never 
in all ’er ’ard life—it’s been a ’ard 
un, miss—done a single blessed 
thing as she’s got cause to be 
ashamed on. Wot, she! There 
ain’t a spot upon ’er name; and 
she’s as good and tender-’earted, 
ay, as any lady could be! I want 
you, Miss Lady Silwersides, to be- 
lieve it and understand it, for ’er 
sake ; ’cause,—and Sam’s earnest 
voice softened here—‘it’d cut ’er 
deeper than you're aware on to 
feel that you despised ’er !’ 
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*I don’t, Sam, I don’t!’ cried 
Flo, out of her own heart, and in 
sympathy with the forlorn girl, who 
appeared at that moment to be 
upon her trial for a crime pre- 
sently to be revealed. 

And Sir Judah Silversides patted 
the air gently with his hand, im- 
plying, ‘You see, my friend. I 
place no restriction upon my daugh- 
ter. I will take no unfair advantage 
of you. I will not, by word or move- 
ment, influence her against you.’ 

‘Thank yer, miss,’ said Sam, 
with a light of admiration in his 
eyes. ‘You won't dislike to ’ear wot 
Rachel sed to me this arternoon. 
It was arter you’d been walkin’ 
with ’er and speakin’ kindly to ’er. 
**T wish,” Rachel said to me, “ that 
I’d’ad a sister like ’er; it would 
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’ave been a comfort to me.” Love 
yer kind face! JZ don’t mind yer 
stoppin’ to ’ear wot yer father’s 
got to say ! 

‘You had better retire, Flo,’ 
said Sir Judah, indicating by his 
tone that the question of her stop- 
ping or going was not to be dis- 
cussed. In a conspicuously stately 
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fashion, he handed her from the 
group. Frank followed her, calling 
out, 

‘Tl be back 
Sam !’ 

‘Good luck to yer, sir!’ cried 
Sam, and waited until Frank, hav- 
ing said a few consoling words to 
Flo, returned to the scene. 


in a minute, 





CHAPTER XI. 


WHEREIN SAM BLOSSOM GIVES SIR JUDAH SILVERSIDES A PIECE OF ADVICE. 


‘Now, if yer please, sir,’ said 
Sam to Sir Judah, ‘we're ready 
for the thunder and lightnin’.’ 

‘Rachel Whitebine,’ said Sir 
Judah, ‘can also retire if she 
wishes.’ 

‘She don’t wish. Rachel ’ll stop 
‘ere with me till you’ve said wot 
you've got to say; and then, sir, 
we'll take our leave, with a wolume 
o’ thanks for yer horspitality.’ 

‘I should like to know, first, 
how the—a—young woman gets 
her living.’ 

‘Honestly, sir. Don’t speak, 
Rachel. I'll answer for yer. She’s 
aneedlewoman. Works ’ard all 
day, sometimes all night, and then 
can’t earn enough, at the rate of 
wages she gits, to keep body and 
soul together. By the Lord, sir! 
cried Sam, in great astonishment ; 
‘ you're in it! 

‘In what?” 

‘In the firm as Rachel works 
for. A large ’olesale clothin’ em- 
poriium’—Sam’s accentuation of 
the last syllable was suggestive of 
a buzzing of bees in his ears—‘ as 
takes contracts for soldiers, sailors, 
tinkers, tailors, for everybody, 
everywhere.  Silwersides is the 


principal name in the firm. If it’s 
not a liberty to arks, is it you as 
Rachel works for?” 

‘It zs a liberty. Ido not take 
an active part in any—a—busi- 
ness. I am satisfied with your an- 
swer. How comes it that her 
name and her grandmother’s are 
the same ?” 

‘I might refuse to answer you, 
sir, as you did me jist now—’ 

‘Not,’ observed Sir Judah, ‘and 
I beg your particular attention to 
my words—not without laying 
yourself open to a very grave 
charge. The selection of the per- 
sons who have enjoyed my—a— 
pleasure-grounds was confided to 
you.’ 

‘It was, sir.’ 

‘I made it an express stipula- 
tion that no person should be al- 
lowed to come who was not re- 
spectable.’ 

‘I see what you’re drivin’ at, Sir 
Jooder. Rachel, you just step a 


little aside, with the old woman. 
And you, gents, come this way a 
bit, so as she sha’n’t ’ear.’ 

Sam lowered his voice to suit 
the situation. 

‘Whitebine, sir and gents, is not 
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their proper name. No one knows 
the state of the case but me. When 
the old woman—she’s from Maid- 
stone, sir—come to London, nigh 
on twenty year ago, with Rachel, 
a little bit of a thing then, she took 
the name of Whitebine for reasons 
of ’er own. I only found it out 
lately, and to save my life I couldn’t 
tell you wot their real name is, for 
I don’t know it, and I don’t be- 
lieve the old woman knows it 
either. *Er memory’s clean gone, 
sir. Rachel zs Mrs. Whitebine’s 
granddaughter, and a’most as a 
matter o’ course her father’s name 
wouldn’t be the same as ’ern. It 
ain’t a matter of any consequence, 
Sir Jooder, and the subject’s never 
been mooted.’ Sam seemed proud 
of the word, and repeated it. 
‘Never been mooted, sir, by any 
onus. I couldn’t swear that Ra- 
chel ever thinks of it; I’ll swear 
she never speaks of it.’ 

‘Where is her father ?’ 

‘Dead.’ 

‘ And her mother ?’ 

‘Likewise dead.’ 

‘And that child the young wo- 
man holds in her arms? She 
appears to be very—a—fond of 
it.’ 

Sam looked at Rachel, who at 
that moment was bending tenderly 
over the child and kissing it. 

‘You're right, sir; Rachel’s wery 
fond of babbies. I think all good 
women is.’ 

‘ Whose—a—baby is that?” 

Sam was at first doubtful of Sir 
Judah’s meaning, but it suddenly 
flashed upon him. With a cry of 
anger he raised his arm, and was 
about to advance with threatening 
face towards the questioner, when 


Frank Goldfinch seized him by 
the collar. 

‘Are you losing your senses, 
Sam? asked Frank roughly. 

Sam, whose muscles were like 
steel, slipped easily from Frank’s 
grip, and looked about him some- 
what dazed. Then he shook him- 
self, as a mastiff would have done 
after a drenching, and said to 
Frank, 

‘Thank you, sir, for bringin’ me 
to myself. Yes, I was losin’ my 
senses, I think. The idea of me 
be’avin’ of myself in that manner 
towards a genelman like Sir Jooder! 
and only ’cause he arksed me a 
simple innercent question! You 
want to know whose babby that is, 
Sir Jooder ? . 

‘That was the question I put to 
you.’ 

‘You've probably noticed, Sir 
Jooder and gents,’ said Sam, his 
voice coming from between his 
clenched teeth—he had not mas- 
tered his passion yet, ‘ that there’s 
a sight of babbies ’ere to-day.’ 

‘ Couldn’t help noticing it, Sam,’ 
replied Frank cheerily. ‘ It looks 
as if the sky had rained babies. 
Why, every woman has one!’ 

* But not her own, sir.’ 

‘No? 

‘No, not ‘er own. It was my 
idea, it was. Sed I, “’Ere we air, 
a lot of us, goin’ to injy oursels in 
Sir Jooder’s fine grounds ;” and 
sich a day of injyment as /’ve ’ad 
it'll take a lifetime to forgit, and 
then I shall be lucky! It'll last 
me a long time, sir; I don’t want 
another like it in an ’urry. But 
I’m runnin’ away from wot I was 
saying. “’Ere’s a lot of fine young 
women goin’ to injy theirsels,” sed 
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I to myself, “and they're goin’ to 
‘ave a ride in a pleasure-wan. Why 
not give the babbies a treat? They 
won't take up extra room—they 
can set in the fine young women’s 
laps.” The fine young women, 
when I mentioned the notion to 
‘em, jumped at it, and every one 
that didn’t ’ave a babby of ’er own 
borrered a babby from a neigh- 
bour. There’s no scarcity of ’em 
down our way. Rachel Whitebine 
borrered a babby. Rachel, come 
here !’ 

Rachel came forward immedi- 
ately. 

‘Look Sir Jooder Silwersides 
straight in the face.’ 

Rachel, obeying, met Sir Judah’s 
-look with her dark sad eyes, and 
saw his face suddenly grow white ; 
but he recovered himself in- 
stantly, and met Rachel’s gaze 
steadily. 

‘ Sir Jooder,’ said Sam, in expla- 
nation to Rachel, ‘’as taken a 
wery perticular interest in the bab- 
bies as ’ave been brought ’ere to- 
day. You've got one in yer arms 
now. Whose babby is it ? 

‘Mrs. Mixture’s,’ replied Rachel. 

‘Why,’ exclaimed Sam, ‘ that’s 
the beadle’s wife !’ 

‘Yes, Sam.’ 

‘ And the beadle ’isself is ’ere to 
wouch for it! Wot a fortunate 
ewent! That'll do, Rachel, for 
a minute. The gents and me air 
‘avin’ a private conwersation.’ 
When Rachel was out of hearing, 
Sam said to Sir Judah, ‘Wot do 
yer say to callin’ the beadle, sir? 


He'll be able to identerfy his own 
babby, I daresay.’ 

‘I think,’ said Sir Judah in a 
subdued tone, and more slowly 
than he was in the habit of speak- 
ing, ‘that we can dispense with 
the—a—beadle. I am satisfied 
with your explanation, and if any 
apology is necessary to you for my 
suspicion, I—a—apologise.’ 

Every one was pleased at this 
amicable termination to the inter- 
view ; even Sam was to some extent 
mollified. 

‘I don’t want no apology, Sir 
Jooder,’ he said ; ‘it ain’t doo to 
me, it’s doo to ‘er; and as she 
don’t know what’s took place, it'll 
be best to let the thing rest. But 
there’s one thing I’ve got to say, and 
I’m goin’ to say. Among the men 
down where I live, there’s some as 
honest, and as respectable, and as 
industrious, as any genelman ever 
was or ever will be. And there’s 
women as good, and as wirtuous, 
and as tender-’earted as any lady 
ever was or ever will be. In them 
ways, I’m your equal ; and in them 
ways, my young woman, Rachel, 
is your daughter’s equal. As for 
yer aggererget and yer average, as 
yer call ’em, they’re a pair of ’um- 
bugs, and if I was you, Sir Jooder, 
I'd cut their company—I would 
indeed, sir—if I didn’t know ’ow 
to make proper use of ’em.’ 

And having thus revenged him- 
self upon Sir Judah Silversides for 
his pomposity and arrogance, Sam 
Blossom turned upon his heel and 
joined his humbler friends. 
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CHAPTER XII. 






IN WHICH SIR JUDAH SILVERSIDES GIVES FARTHER PROOF OF HIS 
BENEVOLENCE, AND MAKES AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


ALTOGETHER, the day’s proceed- 
ings had not left a pleasant taste 
in Frank’s mouth, nor was Flo 
pleased with the result of her kind 
fancy. Frank held his tongue ; 
Sir Judah was to be his father-in- 
law, and it would not do to come 
into collision with him upon mat- 
ters of opinion. ‘It is not,’ thought 
Frank, ‘because I shall be re- 
lated to Sir Judah Silversides by 
marriage that I am to take upon 
myself the task of telling where I 
think he is wrong, and where right. 
Keep out of hot water, Frank. You 
are not going to marry Sir Judah ; 
you are going to marry his daugh- 
ter. Form her opinions if you like, 
the dear little creature will not ob- 
ject; but let Sir Judah alone. Ifyou 
believe, which you do, Frank, that 
his present views are detestable, 
keep your belief to yourself. There 
is no necessity to make him as 
wise as you are.’ By which mental 
reflections it will not be difficult to 
discover that Frank was both vain 
and sensible. To one thing he 
had made up his mind. The 
gathering of the poor people at 
Silversides Hall had taken strong 
hold of his imagination, and he 
resolved to utilise them in a literary 
way. ‘I shall not do them any 
harm,’ he thought ; ‘I may do them 
some good.’ 

He set to work at once, and 
soon made himself acquainted with 
the ins and outs of the parish of 
Great Mercy. But he had not 
been engaged many days upon his 


self-imposed task (employing, of 
course, only his leisure), before he 
discovered that another and more 
captivating subject was connected 
with it, none other indeed than 
Richard Penraven’s Mortification 
Wednesday Trust. He plunged in- 
to it with his usual impetuosity. He 
mastered its details, and made him- 
self acquainted with every feature 
of interest connected with it. In- 
gratiating himself with the legal 
representatives ofthe Trust, Messrs. 
Tickle & Flint, with whom he 
had a previous slight acquaintance, 
he, within a short time, knew more 
about the Trust than they and all 
the Guardians put together. 

Frank and Flo were not the only 
persons, apart from the poor guests, 
who were dissatisfied with the turn 
matters had taken at Silversides 
Hall on Flo’s birthday. Sir Judah 
himself had qualms. He was grati- 
fied with the account given of the en- 
tertainment in the local newspaper. 
Much was said about his benevo- 
lence and kindly feeling towards 
the humbler classes, and his speech 
was reported in full. In the way 
of publicity, then, he received his 
reward ; but he felt that it would 
have been wiser on his part, per- 
haps more graceful, not to have 
come into collision with Sam Blos- 
som. Not that he was inclined to 
admit that Sam had serious cause 
for complaint. 

* My dear,’ he said to Flo, when 
she spoke upon the subject ; it was 
not until a week after the enter- 
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tainment that she found the oppor- 
tunity, for when she approached it, 
he adroitly avoided it ; ‘ my dear, 
I was not entirely right, but no 
great harm was done. If you de- 
sire to throw the blame upon the 
proper shoulders, throw it upon the 
shoulders of—a—appearances. Ap- 
pearances were against them. You 
must not suppose they suffered 
much. Their feelings are not so— 
a—refined as ours. Public men 
occasionally committed mistakes. 
I committed one; and when this 
was proved to me, I—a—apolo- 
gised as though I had done an 
injustice to an equal. What more 
can a reasonable being desire? 
Money ?” 

‘No, papa,’ replied Flo, ‘I think 
Sam Blossom would have been 
angry and even more hurt than he 
was if you had offered him money 
as a compensation.’ 

‘I cannot agree with you, Flo. 
I know these people. They are 
always ready to accept money.’ 

‘Frank says— 

‘Frank says!’ interrupted Sir 
Judah testily. ‘ Has he been mak- 
ing me the subject of biassed cri- 
ticism ?” 

‘No, indeed, papa,’ said Flo in 
some alarm, ‘he hasn’t said a word 
to me about what occurred on my 
birthday. But in speaking of poor 
people generally—he is writing 
some papers about them, papa— 
he said he did not think their 
condition was properly under- 
stood.’ 

‘I shall be happy to: enlighten 
him upon their condition.: I ama 
practical man, and have made it 
the—a—study of my life.’ 

‘Frank will be very grateful, 
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papa. I have something on my 
mind that I ought to tell you.’ 

‘What is it? asked Sir Judah 
suspiciously. 

*It is about that poor girl, Ra- 
chel Whitebine.’ 

‘ What of her ?” 

‘I pity her so much, and since I 
have been to see her—’ 

‘Flo! You have not visited her ? 

‘I have, papa; and when I saw 
the miserable room in which she 
lives—she and her grandmother— 
I pitied her more than ever. She 
is a good girl, papa, and has been 
a unfortunate.’ 

‘ That is not my fault.’ 

‘It is not hers, papa. I might 
have been born poor, and some 
gentleman might have spoken to 
me as you spoke to her. I know 
how I should have felt. It would 
have broken my heart.’ 

*No one would have dared,’ 
said Sir Judah, and paused, being 
stopped by the thought that he 
himself had dared to cast an odious 
stone at Rachel Whitebine’s cha- 
racter. 

‘I think, papa, we owe her some 
reparation.’ 

‘What do you propose ?” 

‘To show in that we are sorry 
she should have been unjustly sus- 
pected. It can be done in a very 
simple way. She is a good needle- 
woman, and I have a deal of work 
to do. Aunt Period, too, has 
things that she wants altering ; and 
she approves of my plan. “ Your 
papa will have no objection,” aunt 
Period said. So I want your per- 
mission to give Rachel a few days’ 
work here as a needlewoman. She 
is willing to come—I have asked 
her.’ 























‘Thave no objection, Flo. You 
do not desire to keep her here 
permanently. I could not consent 
to that.’ 

*I don't ask it, papa. It is only 
for a few days, and the change will 
do her good.’ 

‘Mingling the—a—sentimental 
with the practical, Flo.’ 

‘ There is no harm in it, papa.’ 

‘Very well, very well. And 
now, Flo, to prove that I am not 
quite so—a—hard-hearted as you 
suppose me to be—’ 

*O papa, how cam you say such 
a dreadful thing to me!’ 

‘We will say, then, not quite so 
hard-hearted as Mr. Blossom sup- 
poses me to be, I have thought of 
a plan which will benefit the poor 
on the next Mortification Wednes- 
day.’ 

‘You are always thinking of 
doing good, papa. ‘That is my 
opinion of you.’ 

Sir Judah kissed his daughter. 
He experienced a comfortable glow 
of self-approval ; he was begin- 
ning to be more satisfied with him- 
self. 

‘On that day, Flo, the first 
Wednesday in December, we dis- 
tribute so many loves of bread 
among sO many poor women and 
children. Ninety-nine in all, my 
dear, and we are particular that 
the bread is good, and that full 
weight is given. Now I have it in 
my mind to propose to my brother 
guardians to do something more— 
to give away so many—a—flannel 
petticoats, and so many pieces of 
silver money, and also, my dear, 
to assemble the children of the 
charity schools, and give them—a 
—buns. What do you think of it? 


and makes an important Discovery. 
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‘It is a beautiful idea, papa.’ 

‘Then it shall be carried out. 
Perhaps those who are inclined to 
do me an injustice may, in con- 
sequence of this action on my 
part, see the—a—error of their 
ways.’ 

He had Frank Goldfinch in his 
mind when he made this remark ; 
he had a suspicion that Frank’s 
opinions and his own were at vari- 
ance. 

He took great pains in perfect- 
ing this idea, and in obtaining the 
consent of his brother guardians 
to this enlargement of the scheme 
of Richard Penraven’s Trust. One 
or two of the guardians threw ob- 
stacles in the way, and the conse- 
quence was, that the assistance of 
Messrs. Tickle & Flint had to 
be called in. After numerous con- 
sultations, the interchange of much 
correspondence, the obtaining of 
counsel’s opinions, and the em- 
ployment of all the legal machinery 
and devices which could be dragged 
into the proposition (it need scarcely 
be said that Messrs. Tickle & 
Flint’s bill of costs was materially 
benefited by these proceedings), 
it was at length resolved that it 
should be carried out. The fol- 
lowing was the exact form assumed 
by Sir Judah’s benevolent innova- 
tion : 

After the distribution of the 
ninety-nine 2-pound loaves of 
wheaten bread to the old women 
and children, a service was to be 
held in the church. Prayers were 
to be offered up. The minister 
was to deliver a sermon upon 
Charity, and then— 

The’ thirty-three old women who 
had proved themselves qualified to 
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participate in Richard Penraven’s 
bounty were each to receive two 
yards of flannel for a petticoat, to 
protect their old limbs from the 
nipping cold of winter. 

Furthermore, the thirty-three old 
women were each to receive one 
silver threepenny-bit. 

Furthermore, the children of 
the charity schools were each to be 
presented with a bun, whether with 
plums in it or not had yet to be 
decided. 

Then the entire congregation 
were to march round the church, 
singing hymns specially selected 
for the occasion. 

Sir Judah rubbed his hands 
when his scheme was fairly set 
down on paper. He congratulated 
himself; if there had been any dis- 
turbance of his moral equilibrium, 
he felt it was now set right—so 
completely, indeed, that there was 
a danger of the incline being in 
the opposite direction. He made 
his daughter acquainted with the 
progress of the affair; she made 
Frank acquainted with it, with 
exhaustless eulogiums of her fa- 
ther’s goodness. Frank received 
the information with a queer smile. 
‘All right,’ he said, ‘I shall keep 
my eyes open.’ The young man 
was received at Silversides Hall in 
the light of the young lady’s ac- 
cepted lover, and as Sir Judah did 
not interfere, the boat of true love 
sailed smoothly onwards, with fair 
wind and fair tide to make the 
sailing pleasant. 

While Sir Judah was engaged 
upon the details of his benevolent 
scheme, he made a curious disco- 
very, to the effect that number 


ninety-nine played a singular part 
in the bequest. Ninety-nine, in- 
deed, appeared to be its basis. 
Thirty-three old women, thirty-three 
small boys, thirty-three small girls 
—in all, ninety-nine. By adding 
up the ages of one old woman, one 
small boy, and one small girl, the 
same result was arrived at. One 
old woman, seventy-four, one small 
boy, thirteen, one small girl, twelve 
—total, ninety-nine. It almost 
seemed as if in the mind of Richard 
Penraven, when he framed the 
conditions of the Trust, there ex- 
isted some dead-and-buried theory 
respecting the number which in- 
vested it with solemn and mystical 
importance. 

Sir Judah did not mention this 
discovery to his family. He im- 
parted it in strict confidence to the 
Guardians of the Trust, and was 
requested by them to write a pam- 
phlet upon it. He did so, and it 
was published, at the expense of 
the Trust, with an anonymous 
name attached to it as the author. 
Sir Judah intended, in the event 
of the pamphlet attracting favour- 
able attention, to come forward 
and proclaim himself as the writer. 
It did not attract favourable at- 
tention—indeed, it attracted no 
attention at all. It fell still-born 
from the press, and the only par- 
ties who were the better for it were 
the printers and paper-makers. It 
was printed in new type, with 
superfine black ink, and on the 
best satin paper ; and the printer’s 
bill was something over one hun- 
dred pounds. So it was not labour 
entirely thrown away. Somebody 
benefited. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


IN WHICH SAM BLOSSOM AND FRANK GOLDFINCH SEARCH FOR LOST 
TREASURE, AND FIND IT. 


On a dull foggy morning in 
November, Sam Blossom paused 
dejectedly before the street door 
of the house in which Mrs. Gold- 
finch and her son lived, and, 
knocking, inquired if Mr. Goldfinch 
was athome. Being informed that 
he was, Sam sent in his name, and 
was desired to walk up-stairs. 
Frank was at work on one of his 
articles on the ‘lower orders,’ 
which he was writing for a Lon- 
don newspaper, and which he in- 
tended, when the series was com- 
pleted, to collect and publish in a 
volume. 





‘In green cloth,’ he said to his 
mother, ‘to express my state of 
verdancy. There shall be stamped 
on the cover in gold a device of a 
pugilist in a prize-fighting attitude, 
and beneath him the words, “Come 
on !”’ 

‘Whom do you want to come 
on, my dear?’ asked Mrs. Gold- 
finch. 

‘The critics,’ replied Frank, 
laughing. 

*O, my dear! exclaimed Mrs. 
Goldfinch, in alarm ; ‘so many to 
one !’ 

‘The more the merrier,’ said 
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Frank. ‘ My only fear is that they 
will let me alone.’ 

It was at this point*that Sam 
Blossom was announéed. 

‘The very man!’ cried Frank; 
‘he shall be drawn as the pugilist 
for my book cover.’ - 

Sam, upon entering, found Frank 
alone. With a rather shamie-faced 
*‘Good-mornin’, sir," he stood, twirl- 
ing his fur cap between his fingers, 
and nervously biting his lower 
lip. 

‘Sit down, Sam,” said Frank ; 
and looking up into Sam’s face, 
added, ‘ You seem out of sorts.’ 

‘I am out 0’ sorts, sir,’ said Sam ; 
‘wery much out-o’*sorts, and a’- 
most ashamed to look yer in the 
face.’ 

‘ What's up, Sam-?” asked. Frank. 

‘I am, sir, up a tree—regularly 
done*brown. If you want to know 
the truth on it, sir, I’m a impostor, 
that’s wot I am, a impostor.’ 

‘Go on, Sam; don’t stop till 
you've got it off your mind. You 
can swear if you like.’ 

‘Thank yer, sir, you’re a gen’le- 
man. Swearin’ zs a relief, but I’ll 
dispense with it on this ’ere occa- 


sion. To be quite effective, it 
must be spontaneous, swearin’ 
must.’ 


‘Quite right, Sam,’ said Frank, 
with a merry twinkle; ‘in the ex- 
pression of that wise opinion, I 
recognise my master in the accom- 
plishment. You shall give me a 
lesson or two, Sam; I’m often 
thrown into the company of black- 
guards.’ 

‘You're always merry, sir,’ said 
Sam dejectedly, ‘and full o’ life 
and good nater. I never knowed 
a gen’leman more so. But you 


won't like to ’ear wot I’m goin’ to 
tell yer.’ 

‘You haven’t done anything 
wrong, Sam,’ said Frank gravely. 

‘I ’ave, sir. I’ve gone and dis- 
graced myself. Can you tell me 
where I can find Mr. Humbrage ?” 

‘O,’ said Frank, a light breaking 
in upon him, ‘your match has 
come Off?» - 

*Yes; sir, it has come off, which 
means that it ’asn’t come on. I 
want perticulerly to see Mr. Hum- 
brage to-day, to give ‘im this.’ 

He held out a soiled piece of 
paper, on which was scrawled, in 
the queerest handwriting, 


‘Hi ho hu #10;to be pade wen 
kauld upon. 
*Sined, Sam BLossom. 
‘Mr. HuMBIDGE.’ 


‘Tell me all about it, Sam,’ said 
Frank. ‘Itis ofno use looking for 
Mr. Umbrage. He is out of town.’ 

‘I sha’n’t be ’appy, sir, till this 
bit o’ paper is out o’ my posses- 
sion. When I sed I wanted a gent 
to back me, I didn’t mean I wanted 
to rob a gent of ’is money. I was 
dead sure of winnin’ the match, as 
you know, but I reckoned my 
chickens afore they was ‘atched. 
Young Brummagem took up my 
challenge, and it came off yester- 
day at Lillie Bridge. There wasn’t 
many spectaytors there to see the 
match, ’cause you see, sir, we was 
both onknown to fame; but the 
editor of the sportin’ paper as put 
in my challenge came down ex- 
pressly, he sed, to see me. accom: 
plish a best-on-record performance. 
Well, sir, I won the toss, and I 
sent Young Brummagem in first, to 




















set me a lead. He’s a good 'opper, 
but he can’t come near me at a 
jump. ’Ow much did I kiver in 
my trial at Silwersides ’All, sir?” 

‘ Forty-six feet eight inches, Sam,’ 
replied Frank. 

‘ Young Brummagem kivered jist 
forty-five foot, and I thort I ’ad ’im 
safe, and that the money was as 
good as in my pocket. I was in 
good form, which you can see for 
yerself. Would yer believe it, sir? 
I ’opped, stepped, and then my 
foot seemed to take a twist, and I 
jumped short. Young Brummagem 
had covered two inches more nor 
me, and I lost the match and the 
money. Instid of my foot twistin’, 
I wish somebody’d ’ave twisted my 
neck,’ 

‘Don’t take on so, Sam,’ said 
Frank, attempting to console the 
disappointed sport ; ‘accidents zw// 
happen.’ 

‘This ’ad no business to ’appen, 
sir. When the match was decided, 
I tried agin, with all of ’em lookin’ 
on, and I kivered forty-six foot ten 
inches, two inches more nor I 
did at Silwersides ’All. “ Brayvo! 
brayvo !” they cried, all but three 
or four chaps as’ad laid a few dol- 
lars on me. They looked black 
as thunder, and that was gall to 
me, sir, for I’d lost my money and 
theirs too, and it looked as if I 
’adn’t jumped square. When I 
offered to make another match 
with Young Brummagem, he larfed 
in my face. ‘ Not likely,” he sed. 
Yer see, sir, arter bein’ fool enough 
to lose the match, I was fool 
enough to expose my form, and 
now, I s’pose, my chance ’as gone. 
I could punch my own 'ead, I 
could !’ 
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And in point of fact, Sam really 
did punch his head, and then 
rubbed it ruefully, while Frank had 
a hearty laugh at him. 

‘ Larf away, sir,’ said Sam; ‘ wot's 
sport to you, is death to me.’ 

‘Don’t be stupid, Sam. The 
loss of the ten pounds won’t break 
Mr. Umbrage’s heart. He backed 
you out of kindness, to make you 
the richer by the ten pounds you 
were to win, and he will be sorry 
to hear you are not the gainer by 
the match. It won’t trouble him ; 
don’t let it trouble you.’ 

‘I can’t 'elp it troublin’ me, sir. 
There’s my chance of marryin’ 
Rachel this year clean gone. I 
reckoned on that ten pound to buy 
a few bits of things we can’t well 
do without, and Rachel looked 
for’ard to it, too. It worries me, 
sir, to see the girl as I’ve set my 
heart on workin’ ’erself to skin and 
bone, and me not able to ’elp ’er. 
Everythink’s been dead agin me 
this last two year, and it ain't for 
want of tryin’, sir. I’ve tried ’ard, 
and can't git on. All I want is a 
start in life; if some gent ’ad take 
me up and give me a trial in some- 
think or other, sich as ’orses, 
dawgs, and that like. I’m at ’ome 
with animals. I’ve been thinkin’ 
of jinin’ a circus, but I wasn’t 
trained for a acrobat, so I s’pose I 
ain’t qualified. . Or if I could git a 
few pounds to open a bit of a shop. 
Rachel’d mind it, and I’d do odd 
jobs and anything that .turned 
up.’ 

‘Talking of odd jobs, Sam, I 
can give you one that will bring 
you in a sovereign or two.’ 

‘I shall be grateful, sir. I wish 
you'd take me on altogether.’ 
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‘I wish I could afford it, Sam. 
I am not rich enough at present.’ 

‘You may be one day, sir. I’m 
a good driver and a tidy groom. 
If you ’ad a stable, you might do 
worse than give me a show.’ 

‘T'll bear it in mind, Sam. This 
job that I speak of is to be done 
to-night. You have heard of Mor- 
tification Wednesday.’ 

‘Yes, sir. That’s the day a lot 
0’ poor beggars gits a ’arf-quartern 
loaf of bread jist afore Christmas.’ 

‘ That is it, Sam. The man who 
left that half-quartern loaf died just 
two hundred years ago.’ 

‘You don’t say so, sir! Time 
enough for ’is bread to git precious 
stale !’ 

‘Do you know the church where 
the bread is distributed every year?” 

‘Yes, sir. The church of Great 
Mercy.’ 

‘It is an old church, Sam.’ 

‘A wery old church, sir.’ 

‘Somewhere in the vaults of 
that church is an old chest of 
Spanish oak.’ 

‘Send I may live, sir!’ cried 
Sam, pricking up his ears. ‘Lost 
treasure ! 

‘That is more than you or I can 
say. If it és treasure, it does not 
belong to me or you. The chest 
is more likely to be filled with old 
bones than bright gold. Now, 
Sam, this is secret service. No 
one is to know anything about it.’ 

‘I’m fly, sir. Private and confi- 
dential. Mum’s the word.’ 

‘I am much interested in this 
Mortification Wednesday Trust, 
and I should like to learn some- 
thing of the history of Richard 
Penraven, who originated it. I 
have been searching some old do- 
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cuments, by the courtesy of the 
lawyers of the Trust, and I have 
come across a paragraph, to the 
effect that on the two hundredth 
anniversary of the creation of the 
Trust, a certain chest, deposited in 
the Church of Great Mercy, is to 
be opened, with specified formali- 
ties, in the presence of the Guar- 
dians and other persons interested 
in the affair. The two hundredth 
anniversary falls this very year, a 
few days before Christmas. The 
curious part of it all is, that the 
lawyers do not seem to know any- 
thing of the matter.’ 

‘Sich along time ago, sir.’ 

‘Yes, but one would suppose 
they would be on the watch to 
carry out every provision of a 
Trust which they administer and 
guard.’ 

* There’s no tellin’, sir, wot law- 
yers do know and wot they don’t 
know—wot they’re on the watch 
for, and wot they ain’t on the 
watch for. They're a close lot, sir 
—all exceptin’ Mr. Humbrage, 
who’s a brick.’ 

‘You speak wisely, Sam: but 
I don’t think the Mortification 
Wednesday lawyers are on the 
watch for this little affair, and I 
have resolved to take it up in a 
quiet way, and bring it before their 
notice at the proper time. The 
first thing to do is to ascertain 
if the chest is really in the vault.’ 

* How will you do that, sir? 

‘I am writing some articles up- 
on the condition of the poor, and I 
am obtaining my materials from 
the parish of Great Mercy. The 
old church has come into my writ- 
ing, and I have received permission 
from the authorities to examine 




















and search every part of it for 
literary purposes. There are won- 
derful stories attached to these old 
churches, Sam—romances a thou- 
sand times more thrilling than a 
writer could invent.’ 

* Blood and thunder stories, sir. 
7 know ’em—a penny a number— 
to be continued in our next.’ 

‘That's the style, Sam. I may 
be able to ferret a fine old story 
out of this affair. So I propose 
that you and I, this afternoon, shall 
go down into the vaults, and en- 
deavour to find the chest of Span- 
ish oak mentioned by Richard Pen- 
raven in his Mortification Wed- 
nesday deed. What do you say 
to it?” 

‘ Glad of the job, sir. ‘Ope you 
may make somethink out of it.’ 

* * * * *” 

The search occupied more than 
one afternoon. The dust of cen- 
turies is not to be blown away by 
a breath, and Time does not yield 
up its secrets readily. Old walls 
had crumbled and fallen upon 
Richard Penraven’s old oak chest, 
and more than two weeks were em- 
ployed in clearing away the rubbish 
beneath which it was hidden. In- 
deed, Frank more than once was 
about to give up the quest in de- 
spair, but he was.prevented by the 
indefatigable Sam, who, with his 
‘ Never say die, sir! would have 
kept up the courage of a fainter 
heart than beat in Frank’s body. 
The vaults were dark and grue- 
some, and the work was carried on 
by candle-light ; and at length their 
search was rewarded. 

‘’Ere it is, sir!’ cried Sam, in 
great excitement, clearing away a 
mass of crumbling stones; and 
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soon the chest lay clear to the 
view. ‘It’s as ‘eavy as lead,’ said 
Sam, striving to lift it. 

‘We can manage it between us,’ 
said Frank, and after considerable 
labour, the two men removed it 
from the spot where it had lain for 
two hundred years. 

‘ It’s too light for bones,’ remark- 
ed Sam. 

‘You must not forget, Sam,’ said 
Frank, ‘that the oak of which this 
chest is made is almost as heavy 
as metal. IfI don’t mistake, there 
is another chest or casket inside.’ 

‘It mightn’t be the one you're 
lookin’ for, sir,’ suggested Sam. 

Frank held the light close, and 
examined the chest. ‘ Here are the 
words “ Mortification Wednesday” 
on the lid. Yes, there is no mis- 
take. And here, on one side, is a 
carving of a flower—a rose I sup- 
pose was meant; and here is an- 
other flower, something like a lily. 
What is this? A woman’s face ; 
and here is the face of a child. 
There is a story connected with 
these emblems—a story, perhaps, 
that will never be revealed till the 
last trumpet sounds. A woman, a 
child, a lily, and a rose, associated 
in some strange way with the 
life of a man who died two hun- 
dred years ago. I daresay you 
would think it something very like 
an impossibility that this long- 
buried chest, and the emblems 
which surround it, should be asso- 
ciated with the history of persons 
living at this moment, and that the 
discovery we have made may ef- 
fect, for good or ill, some wonderful 
change in their lives.’ 

‘It’s unpossible,’ replied Sam. 
‘There are more things in hea- 
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ven or earth than are dreamt of in 
your philsophy, Sam.’ 

‘I’eerd that ina play,’ said Sam, 
‘ only it wasn’t Sam, it was another 
feller.’ 

‘Come, Sam, let us lift the chest 
into a place where it can be easily 
arrived at. I must go now to the 
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lawyers of the Trust, and inform 
them of the discovery. Thank 
you, Sam, for your help in the 
matter.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Sam ; ‘I 
wish the diskivery’ad taken another 
month. It would ’ave been wery 
agreeable to yours obediently.’ 





CHAPTER XIV. 


SHOWING HOW SAM BLOSSOM’S INJUDICIOUS TONGUE LOST RACHEL 
WHITEBINE HER SHOP, 


Ir was a bitterly hard winter. 
Snow commenced to fall early in 
November, and continued through 
the month. Coals rose five shil- 
lings a ton, the price of bread was 
dearer by a penny the four-pound 
loaf, and meat was looked upon by 
the poor as a luxury. Trade was 
bad, and there were strikes in all 
parts of the country. Millions of 
money were being expended in 
unnecessary wars, and the columns 
of the newspapers were filled 
with accounts of the bad con- 
dition of things at home and of 
national disasters abroad. Alto- 
gether, the look-out was not a 
healthy one. 

Nobody knows where the shoe 
pinches but the man who wears it. 
True. But how is it if the man 
has no shoes to wear, or if the 
shoes he does wear have seen such 
long service that theirpinching days 
are over? This was the case with 
numbers of the inhabitants of the 
parish of Great Mercy. An unfair 
proportion ofmen, women, and chil- 
dren were in want, and unable to 
obtain the ordinary necessaries of 
life. Already reports of two or 
three deaths by starvation in cellars 


had found their way into the news- 
papers. These accounts produced 
an exhibition of spasmodic benevo- 
lence, which, while it benefited the 
immediate survivors of the unfortu- 
nate dead, had no beneficial effect 
upon the body corporate, whose 
condition remained the same. 
Among the sufferers were Rachel 
Whitebine and her grandmother. 
The girl had been feeble of late, 
and had received many chidings 
from the overseer of the clothing 
establishment from which she had 
been in the habit of receiving work, 
because she was behind time, or 
because she made her appearance 
at fitful intervals. The girl explain- 
ed that it was not her fault, that 
she was ill and weak, and that she 
did her best. This was not satis- 
factory. She was told that her 
best would not do if it were not 
good enough for the establishment, 
that such excuses could not be 
listened to, that one more trial 
would be given to her, and that if 
she failed again, she must consider 
herself discharged. The poor girl 
had no reply to make; the work 
was too precious to her to jeopar- 
dise by a word which might in- 




















crease the anger of the overseer ; 
and she went away with material 
to make up, the established pay- 
ment for which would buy exactly 
two four-pound loaves of household 
bread. The work occupied her a 
week ; the poor girl's fingers trem- 
bled, and her eyes were dim, as she 
performed it; she was not strong 
enough for such labour, and when 
it was done, she was sick and 
weary, body and soul. Sam found 
her in this condition. 

‘Will you take the work to the 
workshop for me?’ she asked, and 
told him how much he was to re- 
ceive for it. 

He took the work, and went from 
her poor room with burning com- 
passion and indignation. Things 
had gone hardly with him, and 
though he assisted Rachel to the 
best of his ability, he knew how 
she had to pinch and pinch to 
make both ends meet. In this 
state of mind he presented himself 
to the overseer, and handed in 
Rachel’s work. The overseer re- 
ceived it haughtily. 

‘This work,’ he said, with a 
frown which brought the blood into 
Sam’s face, ‘ought to have been 
returned three days ago.’ 

‘Think yerself lucky,’ retorted 
Sam, imitating the overseer’s in- 
solent tone, ‘you’ve got it now. 
Pll take one and a penny, if yer 
please.’ 

‘Here’s your money,’ said the 
overseer, also growing red in the 
face ; this Jack in office was accus- 
tomed to subserviency from the 
poor people he dealt with, ‘and I 
want none of your impertinence.’ 

‘I want none of yourn! ex- 
claimed Sam. ‘ Do yer know ’ow 
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long the young woman took to 
earn this one and a penny ?” 

‘It’s no business of mine,’ re- 
plied the overseer ; ‘take yourself 
off, and tell your young woman she 
needn’t trouble herself to come here 
for any more work. She won’t get 
any.’ 

‘She won’t lose much,’ said Sam ; 
there were a number of people 
about, and he was disposed to 
speak his mind, and give the over- 
seer a ‘showing-up,’ as he would 
have termed it. ‘It took ’er jist a 
week to earn this thirteen pence. 
’Ow is she to live on it ? 

‘What’s that to do with me? 
asked the overseer. ‘I daresay 
your young woman knows how to 
get her living ! 

The cruel taunt was too much 
for Sam ; he aimed a blow at the 
overseer, and, luckily for both, his 
arm was caught by a gentleman 
who had been a witness to the dia- 
logue. 

‘You are wrong, my man,’ said 
the gentleman, ‘and you,’ address- 
ing the overseer, ‘had no business 
to say anything against a young 
woman’s character.’ 

The gentleman was evidently a 
man of importance in the establish- 
ment, for the overseer received the 
rebuke submissively. 

*I meant nothing,’ he said. 

‘You're a liar !’ exclaimed Sam ; 
* you meant what you daren’t put 
in plain words. As for yer work, 
we'll not trouble yer for any more 
of it. You can tell Sir Jooder Sil- 
wersides—he’s one of the partners 
in this bloomin’ concern, I be- 
lieve ?” 

‘He is; and he’s a magistrate 
as well.’ 
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‘More shame for ’im,’ said Sam, 
‘to employ people on starvation 
wages. That's wot he means, I 
s’pose by ’is aggereget.’ (An allu- 
sion which was as clear as Greek 
to Sam’s audience.) ‘You can tell 
‘im, with Sam Blossom’s compli- 
ments, that Rachel Whitebine can 
starve without ‘is leave. It ain’t a 
‘ard thing to starve with sich a 
master.’ 

So Rachel lost her shop, and was 
not successful in finding another. 

Sam, who saw Frank Goldfinch 
occasionally, did not tell him of Ra- 
chel’s distress. He was too proud, 
and he felt that it might be placing 
Frank in a delicate position, be- 
cause of the young gentleman’s en- 
gagement with Sir Judah’s daugh- 
ter. Flo was absent from London, 
and was not expected home until 
December, and therefore, at this 
juncture of affairs, Rachel had 
really no friend near her but her 
sweetheart, Sam Blossom. Frank 
was hard at work upon his book. 
Much depended upon it; he 
buoyed himself up with antici- 
pations of its making a stir in the 
literary world, and of his reaping 
substantial reward from its publi- 
cation. The pictures of common 


life which he described in it were 
drawn with vigour and freshness, 
and while the book could not 
fail to touch the heart, it was not 
devoid of humour. Engrossed in 
his work, he had no leisure to at- 
tend to the needs of his humble 
friends. But even if he had found 
leisure, the means would have been 
wanting. He was publishing his 
book himself, and every sovereign 
he could spare was enlisted in the 
venture upon which he believed 
his future and Flo’s to hang. He 
saw clearly enough in the manner 
of Sir Judah Silversides a secret 
antagonism to the engagement be- 
tween himself and Flo. He made 
no open comment upon it, but it 
galled him to the soul, and he de- 
termined to endeavour to do with- 
out Sir Judah’s assistance in the 
way of money. If his book were 
successful, he would go to his 
girl and say, ‘I have so much; it 
will do to commence our new life 
with. I have a home for you. 
Come.’ He knew what her an- 
swer would be. If Sir Judah chose 
to assist them, he would not for 
Flo’s sake refuse. For his own 
part he would prefer to fight the 
battle without Sir Judah’s help. 





CHAPTER XV. 


WHEREIN THE LEGAL ADVISERS OF THE TRUST ARE MADE ACQUAINTED 
WITH RICHARD PENRAVEN’S INSTRUCTIONS CONCERNING THE CHEST 


OF SPANISH OAK. 


On the morning of the first Wed- 
nesday in December, which marked 
the two hundredth anniversary of 
Richard Penraven’s Trust, the sun 
seemed ashamed to show its face. 
People whose time was their own, 


turning in their beds, wondered 
whether it were night or day ; and 
early risers grumbled inwardly as 
they plodded onwards to their 
workshops. In the dull City offices 
the clerks, bending over their desks, 
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totted up their columns of figures 
with gaslight flaring on them ; and 
those who were so placed as to be 
able to see into the streets, saw, 
hurrying this way and that, tangles 
of human shadows which gave to 
the City of Unrest an appearance 
of unreality, as though its business 
were on this day to be transacted 
by ghosts. Its business, however, 
was real enough and substantial 
enough, and the busy workers were 
in earnest in their plodding and 
scheming. ‘No dreamers need ap- 


ply,’ would be an appropriate warn- 
ing to those who are engaged in 
the toil and turmoil of London’s 
restless life. 

The two-pound loaves of wheat- 
en bread, with the addition of the 
yards of flannel, and the three- 
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ae 
penny-bits, and the buns, were to 
be distributed in the parish of 
Great Mercy at noon; in the 
mean time a meeting of the Guar- 
dians of the Trust had been called 
at Messrs. Tickle & Flint’s of- 
fices at eleven o’clock for the con- 
sideration and transaction of im- 
portant business. So the letters 
ran which were sent to the Guar- 
dians, summoning them to attend. 

There were seven of them, all 
well-to-do in the world, as should 
be the case with gentlemen who 
have in their hands the adminis- 
tration of charitable bequests. 
They were punctual in their at- 
tendance—perhaps, it is not en- 
tirely uncharitable to suppose, be- 
cause those who were a quarter of 
an hour late were, in accordance 
F 
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with rules framed by themselves, 
not entitled to participate in the 
division of the twenty-eight gui- 
neas which they were to receive 
for the trouble they took in ad- 
ministering Richard Penraven’s 
Trust. They smiled as they greet- 
ed each other—this first Wednes- 
day in every December was a gala 
day for them. To hint that they 
were playing at a Game of Bene- 
volence, and taking a solemn part 
in a farce, would have produced 
something like an electric shock 
in the breasts of those worthy 
guardians of the poor. What base 
mortal could suspect that they had 
not the interests of the poor truly 
at heart ? 

The secretary, the assistant-se- 
cretary, and the two clerks were 
present, all (whatever may have 
been their inward feelings) with 
serious faces; and within two 
minutes of the appointed time 
Mr. Flint, the representative of 
the legal firm engaged in the 
Trust, entered the room, and 
greeted the Guardians. 

Sir Judah Silversides was voted 
into the chair, and the business 
commenced, 

The minutes of the last meeting 
were read and confirmed. Then 
followed the reading over the 
names of the old women and the 
small boys and girls who intended 
on this auspicious morning to 
apply for the two-pound loaf 
of wheaten bread. A particular 
name, announced by the secre- 
tary, caused the chairman to hold 
up his forefinger. The secretary 
paused. 

‘What is the’ name of the last 
applicant ? asked Sir Judah. 


‘Mrs. Whitebine,’ replied the 
secretary. 

‘Mrs. Whitebine ! 

‘Yes, sir; she applied yester- 
day.’ 

* Have you visited her?’ 

The secretary turned to the as- 
sistant-secretary, who rose, hold- 
ing in his hand a mass of foolscap, 
containing the result of his labours, 
to which he referred for his an- 
swers to the questions put by the 
chairman. 

‘ 7 visited her, sir,’ said the as- 
sistant-secretary. 

‘Is she in Want?” 

‘She appeared to be so, sir.’ 

‘ But zs she ?” 

‘I should say Yes, decidedly in 
Want.’ 

‘What rooms does she occupy ?” 

‘One room, sir—a garret.’ 

‘ Does she live alone ?” 

‘No, sir; her granddaughter 
lives with her.’ 

‘ Name?” 

‘Rachel.’ 

‘What is the age—of the girl, 
not of the old woman?’ 

‘About twenty-four, I should 
say, sir. Looks a little older. At 
present, not in good health—I 
mean, not strong.’ 

‘Are you satisfied that the wo- 
man who applies for the charity is 
of the qualified age ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain.’ 

‘Describe the granddaughter to 
me. Gentlemen,’ said Sir Judah, 
in response to the inquiring looks 
of his brother Guardians, ‘I have 
my reasons for asking these ques- 
tions. They are put in the in- 
terests of the Trust. Describe the 
granddaughter to me.’ 

















‘Slim, about the medium height, 
dark eyes and face, small hands, 
brown hair—in looks superior to 
persons in her class of life.’ 

‘ Does she bearagood character?” 

‘I made inquiries, and heard 
nothing against her. On the con- 
trary, heard much in her favour.’ 

‘You did not see,’ asked Sir 
Judah, with a slight hesitancy in 
his voice, ‘an infant, or a young 
child, in their room ?” 

‘No, sir. Rachel Whitebine 
and her grandmother live by them- 
selves.’ 

‘That will do. Gentlemen, I 
have nothing to say against the 
applicant. She appears to possess 
the necessary qualifications for par- 
ticipation in the charity. In its 
dispensation we are bound to be 
particular, more especially as this 
year we intend to dispense—a— 
valuable benefits, in addition to the 
two-pound loaf of wheaten bread. 
We will now proceed to the other 
business of the meeting. The 
legal representatives of the Trust 
have, I believe, something of im- 
portance to—a—communicate.’ 

Mr. Flint, who had been busy 
with his papers, coughed dryly, and 
commenced. 

‘This Trust, as you are aware, 
gentlemen, was inaugurated two 
hundred years ago. There were 
certain conditions attached to it, 
which have been faithfully executed. 
Richard Penraven left behind him 
a freehold, of which you have the 
administration. He also left be- 
hind him a chest made of Spanish 
oak.’ 


The Guardians looked at each 
other in astonishment. 
continued, 


Mr. Flint 
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‘In the original deed there are 
instructions concerning this chest 
made of Spanish oak. It was to 
be deposited in the vaults of the 
Church of the parish of Great 
Mercy. This was done. The 
chest was not to be opened until 
the two hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Richard Penraven. 
This remains to be done. The 
present year is the two hundredth 
anniversary of Richard Penraven’s 
death. On the Wednesday before 
this coming Christmas—the day 
specified in the deed—the chest is 
to be opened in the presence of 
the Guardians, and of as many of 
the recipients of the Charity as 
care to be present on the occa- 
sion, and also, I may advise, as 
your legal representative, of any 
persons whom you may please to 
invite. To these conditions the 
following words are appended: 
“On the morning of the opening 
of this casket, let the church bells 
ring. My curse upon him who at- 
tempts to open it before the ap- 
pointed day! Mycurse upon him 
who would prevent the accomplish- 
ment of my desire!” If in the con- 
veyance of his wishes to posterity 
the testator has adopted language 
which may be regarded as singular, 
it is no affair of ours. We have to 
carry out his instructions. You 
will be pleased, therefore, to order 
that the chest be opened on the 
day named, and that the bells be 
set ringing on that morning. A 
notice should also be issued, to the 
effect that any participator in the 
Charity may be present at the 
opening ceremony, if I may be 
allowed to make use of the term.’ 
All the Guardians asked at 
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once, in tones of eagerness, ‘Where 
is the casket ? 

‘It is,’ replied Mr. Flint, ‘ in my 
private office, and can be seen at 
once if you wish it.’ 

Wish it! Of course they wished 
it; they were burning with curi- 
osity. Here was absolutely an 
element of old-time romance sud- 
denly and unexpectedly import- 
ed into a prosaic and ordinary 
affair. Connected with it, proba- 
bly, was a mystery for them to un- 
ravel. These were their first im- 
pressions as they adjourned to 
Mr. Flint’s private room, and 
gazed upon the old oak chest. 
Their succeeding impressions were 
of a different character. They 
gazed at the chest suspiciously. 
The dark thought entered their 
minds that it might in some way 
interfere with their privileges. The 
secretary, the under-secretary, and 
the two clerks, all of whom were 
present, were much disturbed by 
the thought. The chest assumed 
the aspect of a secret silent enemy. 
What if it deprived them of their 
situations? Richard Penraven a 
benefactor! He was an impostor, a 
knave who had cunningly conspired 
against them and their innocent 
families. But coudd they be de- 
prived of their situations by a word 
from a man who had been so long 
dead, and to whom nobody gave a 
thought? No, a thousand times, 
no. The law was open to them, 
to prove that they had a vested in- 
terest in the property he left behind 
him. It was theirs, by the points 
of possession. They would com- 
pound—yes, they would not object 
to accept a large sum in compen- 
sation. Let the property be sold, 


then, and divided fairly between 
those who had spent their lives in 
administering it. These were but 
a few of their disturbing reflections 
as they stood around the old oak 
chest. 

The only person who did not 
appear ruffled was Mr. Flint. His 
face was expressionless. 

Sir Judah Silversides stooped, 
and endeavoured to lift the casket. 

‘It is extremely heavy,’ he said. 

One of the Guardians suggested 
that it be opened at once. 

* That cannot be done,’ said Mr. 
Flint. ‘Richard Penraven’s instruc- 
tions must be faithfully carried 
out.’ 

‘Is it—a—possible,’ said Sir Ju- 
dah, ‘that this ancient chest has 
lain—a—undisturbed for two cen- 
turies in the vaults of the Church 
of Great Mercy ? 

‘It is the fact,’ replied Mr. 
Flint. 


‘Singular!’ ‘Strange! ‘Most 
extraordinary’ exclaimed the 
Guardians. 


‘It was discovered,’ said Mr. 
Flint, ‘ after much labour—after a 
fortnight’s labour—by two men, 
or rather by a gentleman and his 
assistant. Much rubbish had to 
be cleared away, and much intel- 
ligence displayed, before it was un- 
earthed. It may be as well to 
inform you that the gentleman 
who was instrumental in bringing 
the chest to light has not been 
otherwise engaged in the adminis- 
tration of the Trust.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Sir Judah, ‘ we 
supposed it would have been done 
by persons directly in your employ, 
on behalf of the Trust.’ 

‘It would assuredly have been 

















so done,’ said Mr. Flint, with a dry 
cough, not deeming it worth while 
to mention that, had it not been 
for Frank Goldfinch, the legal ad- 
visers of the Trust would have pro- 
bably known nothing of the matter, 
‘had not the attention of a literary 
gentleman been directed to the old 
church, upon which and its neigh- 
bourhood he is writing a series of 
articles. In the course of his in- 
quiries this gentleman became in- 
terested in Richard Penraven’s 
Trust ; and we gave him access to 
the papers referring to it, as a mat- 
ter of courtesy, and also because 
we understood that he was a 
friend of Sir Judah Silversides. 
The gentleman’s name is Gold- 
finch.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Sir Judah, ‘Mr. 
Frank Goldfinch is a—a friend of 
my family’s. There was ho ob- 
jection to his examining the papers 
for literary purposes; I trust he 
will make proper use of his infor- 
mation. It is time, gentlemen, to 
adjourn to the Church. This chest, 
Mr. Flint, will remain in your 
office, I presume. On what day 
is it to be opened ?” 

‘On this day fortnight, Sir Judah.’ 

‘We have, then, nothing farther 
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to do with it at present. Are the 
threepenny-bits ready ?” 

‘I have <) an here, gentlemen, 
in a little bag. I sent to the bank 
for them yesterday. They are 
newly coined, you see. It may 
not,’ said Mr. Flint, in a musing 
tone, holding out a handful of new 
threepenny-bits, ‘ make them more 
valuable in a commercial point of 
view—it would scarcely be possible 
to sell them for fourpence a-piece ; 
but the fact of their being newly 
coined has its value.’ 

The Guardians, with looks of 
deep interest, examined the shining 
pieces of silver, and, letting them 
run through their fingers, expressed 
a hope that the poor women would 
be grateful. 

Carriages were waiting at the 
door to convey them to the Church. 
It was necessary, for, although 
there was now some light in the 
sky, a drizzling rain was falling, 
which would have rendered a walk 
to the Church decidedly uncom- 
fortable. As their proceedings 
formed the subject of an article 
which appeared the following week 
in one of the principal London 
newspapers, it is not necessary to 
do more than refer to 





CHAPTER XVI. 


WHICH CONTAINS A SHORT ARTICLE WRITTEN BY FRANK GOLDFINCH 
FOR A LONDON NEWSPAPER. 


WepnEspaAyY of last week was a 
great day in the parish of Great 
Mercy. For the two-hundredth 
time a comedy was there enacted 
which, for sad suggestiveness, may 
have more than one parallel in 
this City of Good Intentions. 


Thirty-three old women, aged 
seventy - four; thirty-three little 
boys, aged thirteen; thirty-three 
little girls, aged twelve; a beadle, 
a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land, a lawyer, four scribes, seven 
comfortable - looking gentlemen, 
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playing the part of Guardians, 
and two hundred and eighty-eight 
charity-school children, were em- 
ployed in its representation. The 
author was Richard Penraven, and 
he died two hundred years ago, 
leaving a will which provided for 
the enacting of his comedy once a 
year, on the first Wednesday in 
every December. 

At Richard Penraven’s death 
his property consisted—in addition 
to a chest made of Spanish oak— 
of a rood of land in the parish of 
Great Mercy. It may be safely 
asserted that he intended the reve- 
nue derivable from his freehold to 
be devoted to the purposes of 
charity, for his will provides that 
ninety-nine two-pound loaves of 
wheaten bread of good quality be 
yearly distributed to an equal num- 
ber of old women and boys and 
girls, whose respective ages we 
have already given. A careful es- 
timate of the value of the rood of 
land and of the value of wheaten 
bread at the time of Penraven’s 
death shows that the revenue and 
expenditure were fairly balanced, 
and the curious division of the cha- 
rity is thereby in some measure 
deprived of eccentricity. The let- 
ter of Penraven’s Trust has been 
faithfully carried out. For two 
hundred years the ninety-nine 
loaves of bread have been distri- 
buted to the qualified poor—we 
use the term with an exact know- 
ledge of its value and application, 
for no person was entitled to re- 
ceive the loaf of bread unless it 
were proved to the satisfaction of 
the Guardians that that person was 
in Want. 

Yesterday, the Guardians for 
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the time being made an addition 
to the charitable bequest. They 
supplemented the ninety-nine 
loaves of bread with sixty-six yards 
of flannel—two yards for each old 
woman, of which she is to make a 
flannel petticoat ; each old woman 
also received a bright, shining, new 
threepenny-bit, and two hundred 
and eighty-eight children from the 
charity schools each received a 
penny bun. Between the distribu- 
tion of these various gifts the Rev. 
Mr. Dewhurst délivered a sermon 
upon Charity, in which the proceed- 
ings of the day were recommended 
as an example to the wealthy. The 
rev. gentleman was so exceedingly 
eloquent as to draw tears from his 
own eyes, and he elicited marks of 
emphatic approval from the seven 
comfortable-looking Guardians of 
the Penraven Trust, when he re- 
ferred to the faithful and benevolent 
manner in which they continued 
to carry out the provisions of the 
bequest. In the course of his re- 
marks, the rev. gentleman said 
that if Richard Penraven could rise 
from his grave to view the proceed- 
ings of the day, he would experi- 
ence a feeling of devout gratitude 
that, by his last words upon earth, 
he had been able to alleviate the 
hard condition of the poor of the 
parish of Great Mercy. This may 
be doubted. We expect a proper 
estimate to be placed upon our 
opinion when we say that the 
sermon was worth the money—the 
thirty-three threepenny-bits given 
to the thirty-three old women. 

An artist searching for pictur- 
esque subjects of human life should 
bear this picture in mind, and on 
the first Wednesday of next De- 














cember should pay a visit to the 
old church where Richard Pen- 
raven’s bounty is distributed. 
There he would see the benevolent 
self-satisfied Guardians,—the poor 
decrepit old women, some almost 
blind, some quite deaf, most of 
them racked with rheumatism, and 
scarcely one with a decent gown to 
her back—the group of young male 
and female beggar-children sent 
by their parents for the two-pound 
loaf, some sad and wan, some 
sharp and shrewd —the solemn 
minister—the stately beadle—and 
the two hundred and eighty-eight 
vacuous, insipid, charity - school 
children, looking anxiously in their 
buns for stray currants that might 
by chance have wandered into the 
barely-sweetened dough. 

The question we have now to 
consider is, whether Richard Pen- 
raven’s benevolent intentions have 


Yearly net rental, actual moneys received 
Mortification Wednesday Trust 


Yearly expenditure for charitable purposes : 


99 two-pound loaves of wheaten bread, at 3}¢. per loaf £1 


66 yards of flannel, at tod, per yard 
33 silver threepenny bits . : 
288 penny buns, at 83d, per dozen 


Balance 


Therefore, of the sum of 2300/. 
left as a charitable bequest by 
Richard Penraven, the amount ex- 
pended in charity is exactly 
52. gs. 14d. There remains an 
enormous and _ disproportionate 
balance of 2294/. ros. 1o}¢. What 
becomes of it? The truthful reply 
will scarcely be believed. 

To expend this miserable sum 
of five pounds odd, which is dis- 
tributed to the music of holy hymns 
and the sauce of a charity sermon, 


by the Guardians of the 
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been faithfully carried out. And 
this question is an important one, 
and may have a direct bearing upon 
other charitable trusts whose Guar- 
dians eat and drink the capon, 
sauce, sack, and anchovies, to the 
tune of ten shillings and eight- 
pence, and give to the poor a half- 
penny worth of bread. 

We have already stated that at 
the time of Richard Penraven’s 
death the yearly value of his pro- 
perty was in fair proportion to the 
money he devised for the benefit 
of the poor. But it is not given 
to a man to look forward two hun- 
dred years, and Richard Penraven 
could scarcely have dreamt of the 
changes which time and circum- 
stance have wrought in his rood of 
land. At the present time the 
rental derived from the estate is, 
in round numbers, 2300/., and the 
account stands as follows: 


- £2300 os, od, 


8 104 
» 215 oO 
o 8 3 
©17 0 


5 9 1 


£2294 10 ro} 





occupies the sole attention of a 
secretary, an assistant-secretary, 
and two clerks, who all receive 
large salaries. In addition, there 
is a body of Guardians, composed 
of seven well-todo gentlemen, 
who meet so many times a-year to 
transact the business of the Trust, 
drawing ample fees for each attend- 
ance, and who dine together so 
many times a-year at the expense 
of the Trust. In addition, there 
is an eminent firm of lawyers at- 
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tached, like an octopus, to the 
Trust, who yearly presents a fat 
bill of costs—heaven and the legal 
profession alone know for what— 
which is duly paid out of the funds 
of the estate. Seven Guardians, 
an eminent firm of lawyers, and 
four scribes, all employed through- 
out the year in expending the sum of 
five pounds upon the poor! Can 
anything be conceived more ludi- 
crous and sad? Appropriately is 
the day upon which thé two-pound 
loaves of bread are distributed 
called ‘ Mortification Wednesday’ ! 
Mortification Wednesday, indeed, 
it is to the poor whose lives might 
really be made happier and of 
better service to the State by a 
wise administration of the funds, 
and by the carrying out, in the 
spirit, the desire of a benevolent 
man. But not Mortification to 
the lawyers, and the Guardians, 
and the scribes, who fatten upon a 
charity which was intended for the 
poor and not for the rich. To 
them, Mortification Wednesday is a 
day of feasting, of self-glorification. 

It is to be hoped, now that pub- 
lic attention has been directed to 
this matter, that measures will be 
taken to do honour in an earnest 
and honest way to the memory of 
the dead. Richard Penraven’s 
name, upon the lips of the poor, 
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should be mentioned with venera- 
tion and gratitude instead of, as it 
must be, with feelings of mockery 
and derision. There must be 
among the Guardians of this par- 
ticular Trust at least one gentle- 
man who, not having had the sub- 
ject presented to him in its proper 
light until the present time, will 
at once step forward and insist 
upon a juster distribution of the 
funds of the Trust. That gentle- 
man, whoever he may be, will earn 
by prompt action not only the 
gratitude of the poor people in the 
parish of Great Mercy, but the 
gratitude of the humbler classes in 
all parts of the City. He will earn 
more than this; he will earn the 
esteem and respect of all earnest 
men who are working for the gene- 
ral good, and by his example he 
will be instructing those who are 
engaged in the misappropriation 
of other charitable Trusts that the 
time has arrived for them to set 
their houses in order. The pub- 
lic will insist upon it ; it is a matter 
in which Justice can no longer be 
played with. Already, it is said, 
dissatisfaction exists among the 
poor of the parish of Great Mercy, 
at the manner in which the funds 
of the Trust are administered. It 
is natural. There is so much 
Mortification, and so little Bread ! 





CHAPTER XVII. 


IN WHICH SIR JUDAH SILVERSIDES SHOWS FRANK GOLDFINCH THE DOOR. 


On the morning before that on 
which Richard Penraven’s old oak 
chest was to be opened, Frank 
Goldfinch, on the wings of—yes, 
love ; the simile cannot be bettered 


—hastened to Silversides Hall. No 
sooner had he entered the grounds 
than Flo ran to meet him. She 
had that morning arrived from the 
country, and had been waiting for 



































Frank, on the tip-toe of expectation. 
The parting had been a long one 
—the lovers had not seen each 
other for a month—and they had 
much to talk about, small nothings 
which to lovers’ minds are of im- 
mense importance. The country 
visit had done Flo good; her 
cheeks had a healthy glow in them, 
and her eyes were as bright as sun- 
beams. As Frank gazed at the 
girl who, flushed with eager delight, 
ran towards him, his heart beat for 
joy at the thought that the treasure 
of an honest girl’s love was his. 
‘Heart for heart,’ he whispered 
gladly to himself. 

‘ What do you say, Frank ?’ cried 
the girl. ‘O, I am so glad to see 
you—and how pale you are look- 
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ing! You are overworking your- 
self, Frank. I will not allow you 
to do it—no, Frank, I will not! 
How do / look, Frank? I feel as 
if spring were growing within me. 
What was it you whispered to your- 
self?” 

He laughed at her eagerness and 
impetuosity. ‘ Heart for heart,’ he 
said ; ‘ yours for me, and mine for 
you.” 

‘Yes, dear. I am so happy to 
be with you again! I’ve thought 
of you every minute of the day, and 
night too, when I was awake. How 
I looked out for your letters every 
morning! They came in at nine 
o’clock, and I was always up to 
watch the postman coming along. 
Frank, I think he knew! for after 
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a little while, I fancied he used to 
look up at the window by which I 
was standing, and nod his head, as 
much as to say, “ Yes, there’s one 
for you.” Wasn’t it impudent of 
him? But I tipped him—that’s 
the word, isn’t it, Frank ?—I tipped 
him before I left, and he said, 
“Thank you, miss, I wish you much 
happiness.” And you got all my 
letters, of course. How foolish 
you must have thought them! If 
you could have seen me sitting, 
biting the nib of my pen, thinking 
to myself, “ What sha// I say to him?” 
—that’s you, you know—and then 
writing as quick as if Somebody 
was at my elbow, and then reading 
what I had written, and tearing it 
up in a pet because it was so fool- 
ish—if you had seen all this, you 
would have pitied me, Frank, upon 
my word you would ; and then : 

‘Well, really, now, it #s/ Who 
would have thought it? The last 
man I should have expected. What 
in the world brings you here, sir?” 

It was Miss Period who put a 
sudden stop to Flo’s outpourings, 
and who now stood before the eager 
lovers. 

* How do you do, Miss Period ?” 
asked Frank, holding out his hand. 

‘ How do you do, Miss Period ?” 
echoed the lady, mimicking Frank’s 
tone. ‘Pray, sir, in what school 
did you learn manners? It is my 
opinion you want a lesson or two.’ 

‘Give me one now,’ said Frank 
merrily. 

‘I will, sir. Come here—stand 
where Iam standing. Now you're 
me; I'll take your place—I’m you. 
Being you, I say to myself, ‘‘ Bless 
me! there’s dear aunt Period! How 
well she’s looking!” I know— 
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being you—that you have been in 
the country all the time with Flo, 
and have only this morning return- 
ed. And I advance quickly to 
you—like this—and I almost fall 
into your arms—like this—and I 
say, “‘My dear aunt Period, how 
delighted I am to see you!” And 
then, sir, I Well, yes, you may, 
on the understanding that you 
never lose sight of your good man- 
ners again.” 

‘I never will, aunt Period,’ said 
Frank, kissing her heartily, and 
when she held her face up to him, 
kissing her again. 

This little comedy did not di- 
minish the happiness of the meet- 
ing, and when aunt Period said, 
‘I ought to stop here, and play 
Propriety, but you don’t think so, 
and as you are two to one, I yield 
to superior numbers,’ and then 
went away, Frank and Flo declared 
with one breath that she was the 
dearest old maid the world con- 
tained. 

‘And now, Flo, one word,’ said 
Frank, half-an-hour later, when 
thousands had been exchanged, ‘a 
serious subject, my darling. Our 
marriage. I want you to settle 
when it shall be. I have been 
working hard since you went away, 
and am going to work harder still. 
The prospect is brightening, my 
dear. I am earning more money 
than I have done since I entered 
the lists with my lance—my quill, 
Flo—sharpened and ready for the 
fray. The publisher of my book 
has taken it up in an earnest spirit, 
and thinks it certain’ of success. 
All looks bright. When shall it be?’ 

‘I think, Frank,’ said Flo, trem- 
bling and delighted, ‘ it will be the 

















proper thing for you to speak to 
papa first about it.’ 

‘You are right, darling; and by 
good fortune, here he is.’ 

By good or bad fortune, there 
Sir Judah was, three seconds after- 
wards, confronting them, with a 
face of fire, with his back more 
than ever severely curved inwards. 
He appeared not to notice Frank’s 
outstretched hand, but said to his 
daughter, 

‘Florence, I have matters of im- 
portance to speak to Mr. Goldfinch 
upon.’ 

His voice was so stern that Flo’s 
face grew white with apprehension. 
She did not speak for a few mo- 
ments, during which she was ob- 
taining a mastery over her feelings, 
while Frank regarded Sir Judah 
steadily, but with no want of re- 
spect. 

‘Papa,’ said Flo, ‘why do you 
not shake hands with Frank ?” 

‘I have my reasons—good rea- 
sons. I am not in the habit of tak- 
ing the hand of a man who holds me 
up to—a—ridicule, who violates 
the confidence reposed in him, and 
who basely turns upon his—a— 
benefactor.’ Sir Judah used this 
last word in a dubious tone, as 
though he himself were not exactly 
certain in what respect he was 
Frank’s benefactor ; but he had at 
the same time a vague idea that 
Flo was in some way mixed up with 
it. 

‘Have I done this, sir?’ asked 
Frank calmly, controlling his agita- 
tion. 

‘You have. In breaking off the 
engagement between you and my 
daughter, I should have preferred 
to have given you another reason 
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—a valid and sufficient reason, on 
the score of—a—unsuitability, but 
I am an open-minded man, and my 
—a—feelings, which you can see 
are deeply disturbed, have—a— 
betrayed me.’ 

‘ Papa, are you serious ?” 

‘Quite serious. Retire, child, 
and leave the matter in my hands.’ 

‘I shall remain, papa. No, 
Frank, it is useless looking at me 
like that. I shall remain, and hear 
what papa has got to say against 
you.’ 

Sir Judah did not argue with 
her; he knew it would be useless, 
for he had had more than one in- 
stance of his daughter’s firmness ; 
and besides, he was not entirely 
unwilling that she should hear from 
his own lips, in the presence of 
Frank, the extent of that young 
gentleman’s baseness. 

‘I am waiting, sir,’ said Frank 
courteously, ‘for you to proceed. 
In what respect am I an unsuit- 
able husband for your daughter ?’ 

‘Your political opinions. My 
son-in-law must share my convic- 
tions, must be in harmony with 
me. He must assist me in the 
work before me. I am a Con- 
servative, as you are aware, and I 
intend to put up for the House, I 
have already received a—a depu- 
tation. You are a journalist, of 
strong convictions, like myself, and 
you would probably, almost cer- 
tainly, write against me and my— 
a—party.’ 

‘Why should I do that, sir?’ 

‘You are a Radical.’ 

‘ Pardon me, sir. I am a Liberal.’ 

‘It is the same—there is no 
difference between them.’ 

‘Many people believe so, sir. 
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It is none the less incorrect. But 
surely you do not mean, because 
you and I differ in our political 
opinions, that I am not a suitable 
husband for your daughter ?” 

‘I do mean it, sir; and I mean 
—a—something more,’ cried Sir 
Judah, coming now to the kernel 
of his wrath ; ‘I will not allow my- 
self to be ridiculed.’ He pulled a 
newspaper from his pocket. ‘I 
have this morning attended a meet- 
ing of the Guardians of the Morti- 
fication Wednesday Trust. A seri- 
ous charge, which, did we choose to 
press it—but wedon’t, sir, we don’t! 
—would render the writer liable 
to an action for libel, has been made 
against us, against—a—Me, by a 
writer in the newspaper press. He 
writes anonymously, but we know 
him ; we have his—a—name. It 
is useless for him to deny it. Look 
at this paper, sir; observe the 
marked column. Did you, or did 
you not, write that article, sir?’ 

He handed the newspaper to 
Frank, who saw a red line run- 
ning on each side of his article 
on Richard Penraven’s Charity. 

‘I wrote that article, sir, and not 
out of any disrespect to you. If 
you will allow me—’ 

‘No, sir, I will not allow you. 
It admits of no—a—explanation. 
It is sufficient that you wrote it. 
There is the door.’ And Sir Judah 
walked majestically to the door, 
and, throwing it open, pointed to 
it with significant gesture. Frank 


had no feeling of indignation or 
contempt for Sir Judah’s insult, but 
only one of pity for the girl he 
loved, who was placed unexpect- 
edly in so painful a position. 

‘ Papa,’ said Flo, in a soft serious 
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voice, ‘you have not the power to 
break the engagement between me 
and Mr. Goldfinch. ’ 

‘Florence !’ exclaimed Sir Judah, 
‘am I not your father?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, but that does not give 
you the control of my heart. I am 
engaged to Mr. Goldfinch, and so 
long as he holds me to the engage- 
ment, which I hope he will for 
ever—yes, papa, for ever !—I shall 
not marry another man. And in- 
deed,’ added the girl, with a little 
sob which she could not repress, 
‘whether he holds me to it or not, 
I shall never marry another man.’ 

The cloud cleared from Frank’s 
face. ‘You will find me faithful, 
my dear,’ he said. ‘Sir Judah, you 
may think better of this when you 
are in a calmer mood. Before I 
go, I beg your attention to the last 
paragraph in my article—which, 
sir, I am not ashamed of having 
written. The gentleman I had in 
my mind when I wrote that para- 
graph is yourself.’ 

‘I trust, sir,’said Sir Judah stiffly, 
‘you will not any longer—a—in- 
commode me with your presence.’ 

‘For not another, moment, sir. 
I wish you good-morning.” He 
looked irresolutely at Flo, scarcely 
knowing how to take leave of her. 
She smiled at him bravely. 

‘ Good-morning, Frank,’ she said, 
holding out her hand, which he 
pressed fondly. ‘All will come 
right. And don’t forget-—I am 
yours for ever. I shall endeavour 
to be dutiful to papa, but I shall 
still be yours for ever.’ 

Upon leaving Silversides Hall, 
Frank’s heart was not too heavy to 
admit of some sweet rays of sun- 
shine. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 






WHEREIN MR. UMBRAGE PAINTS A PICTURE. 


Ear Ly in the morning on which 
Richard Penraven’s chest of Span- 
ish oak was to be opened, Sir 
Judah left Hampstead for the 
parish of Great Mercy. There 
were certain preliminaries which 
he wished to attend to personally. 
No farther words had passed be- 
tween him and his daughter upon 
the subjeet of her engagement. 
Flo had informed aunt Period of 
what had taken place, and the 
good old maid’s sympathies went 
entirely with her niece. She ad- 
vised Flo not to reopen the sub- 
ject of her own accord. 

* We will wait,’ said Miss Period, 
‘and if no change occurs, J will 
speak to your father.’ 

‘But it is Christmas on Satur- 
day,’ said Flo, who, now that the 
strain was over, was suffering se- 
verely, ‘and Frank and Mrs. 
Goldfinch were to spend it here, 
with us. O aunt Period! I had 
looked forward to being so happy! 
and now—’ 

‘And now, my dear child, you 
shall still be happy if it is in my 
power to make you so. I will 
make you so, dear! To-morrow 
morning, please God, I will give 
my brother-in-law a piece of my 
mind.’ 

To assert that Miss Period did 
not in a certain way enjoy the 
situation would be to assert what 
is not true. She did enjoy it, after 
a fashion. This engagement, after 
all, was not going to be a steady 
humdrum sort of affair ; love stories, 
with their crosses and complica- 


tions, were the old lady’s delight, 
and this promised to be one, with 
a stern father, and tears, and part- 
ings, in it—all to come right, of 
course, in the end when the wed- 
ding-bells would be set ringing. 

Between twelve and one o'clock 
in the day two letters were de- 
livered at the Hall, one for Sir 
Judah, marked ‘Immediate and 
important,’ the other for Miss Sil- 
versides. Miss Period handed the 
latter to her niece. 

‘Another letter from Frank ? 
cried Flo; she had already re- 
ceived one that morning. ‘ How 
good he is!” 

‘It is not Frank’s writing, my 
dear,’ said Miss Period. 

Flo opened it, and read it with 
perplexed looks. 

‘How strange! she said. ‘What 
can Mr. Umbrage have to say to 
me ?” 

‘Is the letter from Mr. Um- 
brage ?” 

‘Yes, aunt. Read it.’ 

Miss Period read : 

‘12 Porterhouse-square, E.C., 
‘ December 22d. 

‘My dear Miss Silversides,—I 
wish to speak to you immediately 
upon a matter of great importance. 
If you can conveniently come to 
the above address without delay, I 
beg you to do so. Perhaps your 
good aunt, Miss Period, would 
kindly accompariy you. In urgent 
haste, I am, my dear Miss Silver- 
sides, your most obedient and 
faithful servant, 

‘ MORTIMER UMBRAGE.’ 
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‘It zs singular, remarked Miss 
Period, the thought occurring to 
her that Mr. Umbrage was a 
bachelor. ‘My dear, I think we 
had better go.’ 

‘Very well, aunt; and I will 
leave a note for papa, in case he 
should come home before we re- 
turn.’ 

‘Leave Mr. Umbrage’s letter, 
my dear,’ suggested Miss Period ; 
‘and write at the foot “Aunt Period 
and I have gone to see Mr. Um- 
brage.” That will explain all.’ 

This was done, and the two 
ladies were soon on their way to 
Mr. Umbrage’s office. When they 
reached it, they found it was not 
an office, but a very comfortable 
house, two floors of which were 
occupied by the genial lawyer. He 
received them with the politeness 
of a gentleman of the old school, 
and ushered them into his sitting- 
room. 

‘ Excuse me a moment,’ he said, 
and going up-stairs, remained ab- 
sent for more than five minutes. 
When he reéntered the room, his 
face wore an expression so grave 
that Flo, having Frank in her mind, 
asked in alarm, 

‘Has anything happened, sir?’ 
Is any one ill?” 

He divined the cause of her 
anxiety. ‘Some one is not exact- 
ly well, my dear Miss Silversides, 
but that some one is not Mr. 
Frank Goldfinch, nor the dear old 
lady, his mother. I saw them both 
this morning, and they were well— 
though a little anxious, my dear, a 
little anxious. We will now pro- 
ceed to—well, yes, we will call it 
business. Miss Period, and you, 
my dear, will you please draw your 
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chairs closer to me. It will relieve 
my mind, and render my task 
easier. Thank you.’ He took 
Flo’s hand, .and patted it gently. 
‘My dear, and my dear Miss Pe- 
riod as well, I am not quite sure 
whether I am about to do right ; 
I hope I am; I believe Iam. An 
ordinary mortal, striving to be 
just, cannot do more. All I re- 
quire of you is to receive what I 
am about to say as actual fact, al- 
though you will find a little useful 
fancy mixed with it, and if you ask 
questions which I am reluctant to 
answer, that you will not press 
them. You will promise me this?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ they both replied, 
possessed with wonderment at the 
strange commencement of the in- 
terview. 

‘Thank you, my dear, and my 
dear Miss Period as well. My 
task is a delicate one, and your 
promise relieves me. Now, my 
dear,’ he said, addressing Flo, 
‘what is your opinion of lawyers 
generally ? 


‘I have no opinion, sir. I do 
not know anything of them.’ 
‘So much the better. What is 


your opinion, Miss Period ?’ 

‘Not favourable — speaking of 
them generally.’ 

‘Thank you. I agree with you. 
My opinion of lawyers, speaking 
of them generally, is not favour- 
able.’ 

‘ But you are one yourself, sir 
exclaimed Flo. 

‘ True, and my opinion of myself, 
as a lawyer, is not favourable. I 
am going to retire from my profes- 
sion. Then I may have a better 


opinion of Mr. Mortimer Umbrage. 
My dear,’ he said suddenly, ‘ you 




















are acquainted with a young wo- 
man, Miss Rachel Whitebine.’ 

‘Yes, sir, and I was going to 
write to her or see her. I have 
been away in the country for a 
month and more. Have you seen 
her, sir—do you know her—and 
how is she ? 

‘You speak so fast, my dear, 
that you almost take away my 
breath. I have seen her, I know 
her, and I am sorry to say she is not 
well.’ 

‘I am sorry too, sir. 
chel ! 
deed !’ 

‘My dear,’ said Mr. Umbrage, 
with a beaming face, ‘if you knew 
how you are smoothing my path 
for me you would be astonished. 
Thank you a thousand times. I 
was not mistaken in you, and my 
good friend, Frank Goldfinch, is a 
man to be envied. I should like 
to be in his shoes—which might 
not be agreeable to you, my dear ; 
but this is a selfish world. I made 
Rachel Whitebine’s acquaintance 
on your birthday, at Silversides 
Hall ; I also made the acquaintance 
of Samuel Blossom, her sweetheart. 
Both of these persons, my dear, 
are of the order of beings who 
should be labelled unfortunate ; 
nothing seems to go right with 
them. They are deserving of better 
luck. As regards Rachel, she has 
been ill, very ill, near to death’s 
door, my dear.’ 

‘O sir? 

*She is much better now, and 
will recover: but she is weak. It 
is probable, if it had not been for 
some not entirely hard-hearted 
meddler with other people’s con- 
cerns, that the result might have 


Poor Ra- 
Hers is a hard lot, in- 
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been different.’ Flo pressed the 
lawyer’s hand. ‘Thank you, my 
dear. During Rachel's illness she 
was delirious, and was not account- 
able for her wild words, poor child ! 
Two subjects were uppermost in 
her mind during her delirium. One 
must have had its origin many 
years ago, when Rachel was almost 
an infant—say, when she was 
between two and three years of 
age. Out of the words she uttered 
upon this subject I have com- 
posed a picture. May I describe 
it ?” 

‘If you please, sir.’ 

‘ Dear lady,’ said Mr. Umbrage 
most tenderly, ‘and you, my dear 
Miss Period as well, pardon me if 
I now approach a theme which to 
innocent minds like yours brings 
sorrow and shame in its train. 
Listen to me with consideration, 
and believe that it is not without 
a good intention I venture to de- 
scribe the picture I have composed 
out of poor Rachel’s wandering 
utterances during herdelirium. A 
cottage in a country lane. The 
time is winter, very near to Christ- 
mas. Is it fancy,’ asked Mr. Um- 
brage, suddenly pausing in his de- 
scription, ‘or do I really hear the 
ringing of bells ?” 

They all listened. The lawyer's 
residence was within a short dis- 
tance of the Church of the parish 
of Great Mercy, and the bells of 
the Church were ringing. The bells 
of Penraven! Ringing blithely, at 
the behest of a man dead two hun- 
dred years, and whose dust could 
not be distinguished from the earth 
in which it lay. 

‘ Bells are ringing,’ said the law- 
yer, ‘in the old church with which 
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sO many strange and weird stories 
are connected. Let us regard it 
as a happy omen. I commence 
my picture over again. The scene 
is a cottage in a country lane. The 
month is December, and it is within 
a few days of Christmas. The time 
is night. An elderly woman, whose 
birth and condition are humble, is 
living in the cottage. It has been 
snowing from early morning, and 
the snow lies thick upon the ground. 
The light of a candle is seen dimly 
through the window of the cottage. 
Not a sound is to be heard in the 
open. What is it, or who is it 
that, turning the corner of the lane, 
looks towards the light in the cot- 
tage-window, and slowly approaches 
it? Itis a woman, holding a child 
close to her bosom—a young wo- 
man, who once upon a time, not 
so very long before she makes her 
appearance in my picture, was fair 
to look upon. I can see traces of 
prettiness even now in her face, by 
the light of the cold white snow, 
and I fancy I can hear sobs of pain 
and suffering issue from her poor 
parched lips. She staggers from 
weakness ; the cottage is but a few 
paces before her, but she cannot 
reach it. She makes more than 
one effort, holding on by the hedge 
that runs down part of the narrow 
country lane. It is useless; her 
strength is spent. Faint very 
nearly to death, she staggers and 
falls, and a stillness like the still- 
ness of death follows. The woman 
utters no word, makes no move- 
ment. The child, with her little 
fingers—it is a girl, my dears— 
strives to open her mother’s eyes 
—in vain. And presently, chilled 
by the cold, and attracted by the 


light in the window, the child creeps, 
slowly to the cottage-door, and 
beats against it with her little palms. 
The door is opened, and the old 
woman, looking down, sees a white 
spectre on the ground, holding out 
its little arms to her for help and 
protection. As she stoops to lift 
the child from the snow, she hears 
amoan. The child pulls her gown 
in the direction of her mother, and 
the old woman, pale and awe- 
struck, totters towards the prostrate 
form. The dying woman opens 
her eyes, and whispers the words, 
“Mother! Be kind to my child !” 
I have no need to dilate upon what 
follows. What I have related oc- 
curred more than twenty years ago, 
and Rachel Whitebine is the child 
whose mother died on that cold 
December night. Judge her chari- 
tably, my dears—but I have no 
need to ask you that. I see by 
the tears in your eyes that your 
hearts are touched with pity for 
the unfortunate suffering girl. The 
old woman brought her grandchild 
to London, into this parish of 
Great Mercy, where the child, 
growing to womanhood, has learnt 
the hard lessons of life. In her 
conscious moments Rachel has 
but a dim remembrance of the 
scene I have painted; but during 
her delirium it must have been 
very vivid to her mind, she spoke 
of it so clearly. Distressed as she 
was by these remembrances of her 
early childhood, she was more dis- 
tressed, I think, by another sub- 
ject to which she often referred.’ 

The lawyer paused, awaiting 
permission to introduce it. 

‘Is this other subject,’ asked 
Flo, ‘a secret, sir?’ 
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‘ No, my dear. MayI speak of it?” 
‘Yes, sir, if you please.’ 
‘Thank you, my dear. It 
refers to yourself. More often 
than any other, your name was on 
Rachel’s lips. I gather that she 
was tortured by the idea that 
you might suppose her to be not 
worthy of your respect. What 
took place at Silversides Hall on 
your birthday made a deep and 
painful impression upon her. You 
gave her a few days’ work after 
that, and, apart from the ques- 
tion of money, the confidence 
you reposed in her greatly com- 
forted her. It is probable that 
this was one of the sweetest 
episodes in Rachel’s life, for in 
some undefinable way: in which, 
knowing what I know, I almost 
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seem to see the working of Provi- 
dence: she was drawn to you, 
even as a hapless woman might 
be drawn to a sister—do not be 
alarmed, my dear—whom she had 


never before seen. My dear Miss 
Silversides, you were not only in 
Rachel’s mind during her delirium, 
you were in her heart. She loves 
you.” 

Flo started up and cast piteous 
looks about her. Not merely the 
words but the solemn significance 
of the lawyer’s tone impressed her 
with an apprehension that she was 
accountable for Rachel’s unhappi- 
ness. Miss Period rose and passed 
her arm round the girl’s waist. 

‘My dear,’ said the lawyer, still 
addressing Flo, ‘ Rachel is worthy 
of your love.’ 

G 
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‘I am sure she is,’ responded 
Flo, with trembling lips. 

‘She is not only worthy of your 
love,’ continued the lawyer, ‘she 
has a claim to it. Ask me no ques- 
tions, but believe me when I tell 
you, as I do most earnestly and 
seriously, that this poor woman has 
a claim on your love.’ 

‘Let me go to her, sir.’ 

‘One moment. I must do her 
full justice. She has led a pure 
life. If it had been my happiness 
to be a married man, I should have 
been glad of the opportunity to 
receive one so good and gentle- 
minded into my house as my daugh- 
ter.’ 

‘Where is she, sir?” 

‘Why, there,’ replied the lawyer 
with a kind smile, ‘ you come di- 
rectly to the point. Rachel is here.’ 

‘Here !’ 

‘Here, in my house. On the 
floor above, my dear ; and a friend 
of yours, who knows her history, 
is with her.’ 

‘A friend of mine, sir!’ 

‘Mrs. Goldfinch, my dear. If 
you needed confirmation of my 
opinion of Rachel, you would I 
am sure find it in the fact that Mrs. 
Goldfinch is nursing her and tend- 
ing her as a mother would a dearly- 
beloved child.’ 

The lawyer led Flo to the door, 
saying, 

‘On the floor above, my dear. 
You are taking sunshine to the 
heart of a much-suffering woman.’ 

The moment Flo was out of the 
room, Miss Period did a curious 
thing. She took from her pocket 
a small memorandum-book and a 
pencil. Extracting a blank page 
from the book, she wrote on it, 
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‘You have related real inci- 
dents? You are not composing a 
plot for a novel? You have not 
drawn entirely upon your fancy? 
Write your answer on the back of 
this page.’ 

Mr. Umbrage, after reading, 
wrote upon the back of the page, 

‘What I have related is true. I 
have the proofs in my possession. 
There is no possibility of mistake.’ 

He handed the paper to Miss 
Period. The lady read the answer 
slowly twice, then folded the paper 
carefully in four and put it in the 
fire. She and the lawyer watched 
it until it was completely burnt. 

Miss Period extracted another 
blank page from her small memo- 
randum-book, and wrote, 

‘And Rachel is in some way— 
never mind what way—related to 
my niece? Answer as before.’ 

The lawyer wrote his answer in 
two words, ‘She is.’ 

Miss Period folded the paper 
and put it in the fire, and then ex- 
tracting another page from her 
memorandum-book, wrote, 

‘Is there an invisible figure in 
the picture you have drawn? Say, 
for instance, Sir Judah ?’ 

The lawyer wrote his answer. 

‘There zs an invisible figure in 
the picture. That picture is Sir 
Judah.’ 

The operation of folding and 
burning was repeated ; and, for the 
last time, Miss Period extracted a 
blank page from her memorandum- 
book, and wrote, 

‘Does he know of this ?” 

The lawyer answered, 

‘I sent a letter to Sir Judah, at 
Silversides Hall, early this morn- 
ing. The letter to him and tha 




















to your niece should have arrived 
by the same post. There is no 
doubt in my mind that when Sir 
Judah reads my letter he will has- 
ten to see me here.’ 

Miss Period folded the paper, 
and putting it in the fire, watched 
the firelight for full five minutes 
with puckered brows. The lawyer 
did not disturb her. He knew the 
nature of the thoughts which occu- 
pied her mind. Suddenly Miss 
Period looked up, and observed in 
a quick bustling way, which cer- 
tainly displayed no consciousness 
of anything having passed between 
her and Mr. Umbrage, 

‘Dear me! I think I will join 
the ladies.’ 

The lawyer opened the door for 
her, saying, 

‘My dear Miss Period, I shall 
be glad if you will make yourself 
at home in my humble apartments.’ 

Miss Period felt a slight flutter- 
ing at her heart. She looked at 
the lawyer, turned away her head, 
looked timidly at him again, curt- 
seyed ceremoniously, and ascended 
the stairs, thinking to herself, ‘ An 
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exceedingly polite gentleman ! Gal- 
lant too ; and young-looking, con- 
sidering he is not young! Dear 
me! Whata strange world this is!’ 

A reflection which has crossed the 
minds of many persons besides 
Miss Period. 

In the mean time Mr. Umbrage, 
seating himself at his desk, occu- 
pied himself with a small packet of 
papers, which he untied and care- 
fully looked over. Among them 
were some old letters, dated more 
than a score of years ago. In the 
midst of his occupation he rang his 
bell. A neatly-dressed maid ap- 
peared. 

‘Are the ladies up-stairs com- 
fortable ?’ he asked. 

‘ Yes, sir,” was the answer. 

‘I expect a gentleman, Sir Judah 
Silversides. When he comes, show 
him in at once, and do not let us 
be disturbed.’ 

‘Very well, sir.’ 

‘And, O—wait a minute. Ifa 
young man, calling himself Sam 
Blossom, or more properly Samuel 
Blossom, should call, let me see 
him, if I am alone.’ 





CHAPTER XIX. 
IN WHICH STRANGE REVELATIONS ARE MADE. 


THE bells of Penraven were 
ringing, and seated round a table 
in the vestry-room of the parish of 
Great Mercy were all the Guardians 
of the Mortification Wednesday 
Trust. On the table was deposited 
Richard Penraven’s old oak chest. 
Surrounding the table were a num- 
ber of old women and children, 
who had participated in the Cha- 
rity, and who had taken advantage 
of the privilege accorded to them to 





be present on the occasion; and 
also a few others, men and women, 
who had received permission to at- 
tend, or who had intruded them- 
selves without permission. 

Mr. Flint, the legal representa- 
tive of the Trust, assumed the 
direction of the proceedings. 

‘Here, gentlemen,’ he said, lay- 
ing his hand upon the chest, ‘is 
Richard Penraven’s long-buried 
bequest. The stipulated condi- 
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tions have been complied with. 
The bells are ringing, as you hear, 
and I have instructed one of my 
clerks to bring a person, with 
tools, to open the box.’ He turn- 
ed to his clerk. ‘Is the person 
present ?” 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied the clerk, beck- 
oning to Sam Blossom, who 
stepped forward, with a basket of 
tools. 

Sir Judah Silversides frowned, 
but did not speak, and Sam pro- 
ceeded to open the chest. It was 
not difficult; the wood yielded 
easily, and a metal casket was dis- 
closed to view. To force the lid 
of this casket was not so easy, but 
Sam was well furnished with tools, 
and in a few minutes the lid was 
prized open. His task accom- 
plished, Sam Blossom fell back to 
the rear of the throng. 

Spread over the top of the casket 
was a skin of yellow parchment, 
which, when the dust was blown 
away, was seen to be covered with 
fine writing. It was evident that 
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great pains had been taken with 
the characters, for every letter— 
though in many instances crooked 
and distorted, as though they had 
been written under the influence of 
physical suffering—was perfectly 
distinct. The document was head- 
ed with these words, in large 
characters, 

‘Read what is hereon written 
before searching farther.’ 

Mr. Flint looked at the Guar- 
dians, and said, 

‘We must proceed in exact con- 
formance with the instructions. I 
will, if you please, read the con- 
tents of this document, which, con- 
sidering the circumstances, is in a 
remarkable state of preservation.’ 

The Guardians gravely nodded 
assent, and shifted their chairs 
cioser to the table. The general 
body of spectators also drew nearer 
in their curiosity, and pressed upon 
the Guardians. Mr. Flint adjusted 
his spectacles, smoothed the creases 
of the parchment, and, in a deli- 
berate voice, read : 


Che Hast Gill and Confession of Richard Penraden. 


I, Richard Penraven, being upon 
my death-bed, make my most sin- 
ful confession, with clear intellect 
and senses unimpaired. I perform 
my self-imposed task upon Christ- 
mas-day. Before the sun rises 
upon a new year, I shall be 
dead. 

I have sinned deeply, and I am 
justly punished ; and I am devour- 
ed by the fire of an inward convic- 
tion that death-bed repentance will 
not avail me. 

Listen, ye men of a future time, 
when, by mysterious influences, 
sinful human passions may be puri- 


fied, listen to my confession and 
my Crime. I am a Murderer. 

I have killed the woman I loved. 
I have killed the child—her child 
and mine—who might have lived 
to be a blessing to her and to me. 
I do not ask the Gracious Lord to 
forgive me. I dare not. My sin 
is too great. 

Searching about me for means 
of expiation, I took from my shelf 
the Book which promises forgive- 
ness to sinners—but not to such a 
sinner as he who writes these words. 
By chance I opened it. By chance 
my eyes lighted upon_the words : 
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‘Sell all ye have, and give to the 
Poor.’ So be it. 

I am neither an old nor a young 
man; but I have knowledge and 
experience. My father enabled 
me to acquire both. He was wise 
in the world’s ways. I humbly 
hope that no part of my sin weighs 
upon his soul, as it weighs upon 
mine. 

It is not more than five years 
ago since I met a woman—no, not 
a woman, a child, for she was but 
eighteen years of age—who en- 
thralled my fancy. She was beau- 
tiful, and fair to look upon, but in 
a humbler station of life than that 
in which I moved. Her name 
was Rachel. 

What Devil possesses men to lie, 
and flatter, and smile, and swear 
false oaths to weaker creatures who 
believe them true because they are 
uttered with earnest voice? Is it 
the Devil of Selfishness, that for 
its own ends sacrifices truth and 
honour and all that raises man 
above the beast? What Devil 
possessed me to ensnare Rachel, 
and steal her heart with vows of 
poisoned honey, and lead her—O 
so tenderly !—to shame and degra- 
dation? I did this, and compassed 
my purpose. She believed my 
vows, and gave me her fullest trust. 

I was doubly false. I was false 
to her, and false to the woman to 
whom I had been bound for years, 
and whom I was shortly to marry. 
To her I was faithful in deed. I 
married her on the day on which 
Rachel became a mother, the mo- 
ther of my child. Is it wonderful 
that Rachel, not knowing the ex- 
tent of my infamy, not knowing 
that another woman was now my 
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wife, should gently reproach me, 
when I saw her a few weeks after- 
wards, for my neglect of her? She 
was soon pacified and reconciled. 
It was not difficult to deceive a girl 
so young and inexperienced. She 
had left her father’s home, and was 
living in seclusion among strangers, 
waiting, as she sometimes patiently 
told me, for the day when she was 
to take me to her native town, and 
lead me into her father’s presence 
as her husband. By that star of 
hope was the future brightened for 
her; by the light of that star was 
she enabled to grope her way 
through the lonely present. But 
she had her child, she said to me, 
with glad voice, she had her child 
to cheer her when I was absent. 
‘Why can we not always live to- 
gether?’ she asked, and the next 
moment begged me to pardon her, 
because the question conveyed a 
doubt of my honesty. She was 
content to bide my time. ‘ My life 
is yours,’ she said ; ‘my life, and 
the life of our child.’ 

For more than a year did I live 
this double life of falsehood. All 
my tact was needed to prevent dis- 
covery. With Rachel I had no dif- 
ficulty. With my wife it was dif 
ferent. She was a clever woman. 
She was a jealous woman. 

How or by what means she dis- 
covered myjtreachery, I do not 
know. That she did discover it, 
and took means to punish me for 
my perfidy, is most certain. 

The plan I,used to adopt when 
I desired to be absent from the 
house either of my wife or Rachel 
was a simple one. I had business 
in a remote part of the kingdom, 
which imperatively called me away. 
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Such business demanded my pre- 
sence on the last occasion I saw 
my wife in the home I had pro- 
vided for her. In answer to her 
questions, carelessly asked, I told 
her I should be absent for thirteen 
or fourteen days. 

‘You must go?’ she asked. 

‘I must go,’ I replied ; and with 
a kiss I left her. 

On the second morning after 
that last kiss, Rachel was in my 
arms. I had taken care to puta 
long distance between her and my 
wife. Rachel was growing every 
day more beautiful, and—strange 
and crooked inconsistency !—was 
every day obtaining greater mas- 
tery over my heart, because of the 
chain which held me from her. Our 
child, too, was beautiful, and as I 
nursed the little one on my knee, 
and prattled to her, I forgot for a 
time the misery of my position. 
Would it not be better, I reflected, 
to fly with Rachel to another coun- 
try, and begin a new life? I ven- 
* tured, in a light way, to speak of 
my thought. Rachel, wondering, 
said she was ready to follow me to 
the end of the world, but she must 
first see her father, and satisfy him 
that she was an honest woman, 
She had heard, she told me, that 
he was ill. Hecould not but think 
hardly of her. If he should die in 
the belief that she had brought 
shame upon his name, there would 
be a curse upon her life. She was 
only sustained by the hope that 
the day would soon arrive when, 
as she looked at her child, her 
darling ! she would not be tortured 
by the feeling of degradation which 
now oppressed her. 

‘It stole upon me,’ said Rachel, 
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‘in the night, like a spectre. You 
were absent. Our dear one was 
sleeping. I looked at her innocent 
face, and was appalled at the 
thought that in a future time she 
would look upon me with horror 
for bringing her into the world with 
a load of shame upon her soul. 
And then I saw a Shadow creep 
into the room. It was shapeless, 
but I saw it, and it brought an in- 
describable terror to my heart. 
Hovering over my bed, it presently 
descended, and would have rested 
upon the body of my darling, when 
I threw myself between her and It. 
“No! no!” I cried, in agony; “it 
shall not, shall not be! Richard, 
your father, will save you from this 
awful curse! Rather would I see 
you lying dead before me, than that 
you should grow to woman’s estate, 
nameless and fatherless, with the 
finger of Shame pointing to you, 
whichever way you turned!” For- 
give me, Richard! Only since our 
child has been born have these 
thoughts oppressed me. It is this 
innocent babe we have to con- 
sider. God will surely punish us 
if we forget our duty.’ 

I soothed her again with false 
vows and false promises, and as 
she lay sobbing in my embrace, 
the door opened, and my wife en- 
tered the room. 

Rachel started from my arms, 
and the two women looked at each 
other in silence. There are stories 
which can be told without words. 
A cold, proud, revengeful expres- 
sion rested upon the face of my 
wife, in the light of which Rachel’s 
face grew pallid, and her tear- 
stained eyes large with a nameless 
dread. 
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I was the first to break the 
silence. I bade Rachel leave the 
room. 

‘Stay you here!’ cried my wife, 
seizing Rachel by the arm, and 
thrusting her back. ‘ We have both 
something to learn. That child,’ 
pointing to the babe in my arms, 
‘is yours? Answer truly, as you 
hope for salvation ! 

Rachel’s white lips formed an 
almost inarticulate ‘ Yes.’ 

‘And the father?’ asked my 
wife. 

Rachel turned piteously to me. 
J had no answer to make, in 
words; but Rachel’s looks, and 
mine, should have been sufficient. 
It was not, for my wife. 

‘And the father?’ she repeated. 
‘ Answer me, white face! Is Ae the 
father ?” 

Rachel turned to me, fear-struck, 
and clasped her head with her 
hands. 

‘An answer I will have,’ cried 
my wife, and as I advanced to pro- 
tect Rachel, whom she had seized 
with violence, she drew a sharp 
knife from her girdle, and ex- 
claimed, ‘Stand you still till I have 
done, or I will plunge this knife 
into her heart! Answer me!’ to 
Rachel again. ‘Is Ae the father?” 

‘Yes,’ whispered Rachel. 

‘I have not done yet. What 
name does that child bear? Her 
father’s? Are you her father’s wife, 
or a shameless wanton ?” 

Rachel could not reply, but in 
her drooping figure, in the sobs 
that were bursting her heart, the 
answer was given. 

My wife threw Rachel from her. 
‘ Thank God!’ she cried, with fero- 
cious triumph; ‘7 am an honest 
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wife. In one respect, the villain 
who stands there has not betrayed 
me.’ 

These words gave Rachel a tran- 
sitory strength. 

‘ What is he to you?” she faintly 
asked. 

‘ He is my husband.’ 

Rachel slowly approached me. 
‘Does she speak the truth?” 

I turned from her ; I cou/d not 
reply. Never in my unhappy life 
have I seen a face so piteous, so 
hopeless, as Rachel’s, when she 
asked me the question which was 
to bring a withering blight upon 
her life. Her heart was breaking. 

The child was still in my arms. 

‘Give me my child! gasped 
Rachel. 

I placed it in her arms, and she 
pressed it closeto her. Then, with 
a shuddering glance above her, as 
though she saw the shapeless Sha- 
dow which had appalled her in 
the night, she walked slowly from 
the room. 

I was about to follow her. 
wife barred my way. 

‘You shall not go to her,’ she 
said sternly. 

‘Do you not see,’ I answered, 
‘that the poor child’s heart is 
breaking ?” 

She sneered. 

‘And how about my heart? Do 
you suppose it is laughing at this 
moment? You are a villain—but 
you are my husband, and for a 
time I claim you. You shall not 
follow that woman until I release 
you from the tie which binds you 
to me, and me to you. Do not 
fear; it will not be forlong. Your 
horse is at the door. I was thought- 
ful enough to bring it with me. 


My 
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You will ride with me towards your 
home. There are men in my ser- 
vice without, who will force you to 
it, if you refuse.’ 

She was right. Six armed men 
were at her call. I mounted my 
horse, and we rode from the house 
made desolate by my treachery. I 
looked about me for signs of Rachel; 
I saw none. In silence we rode 
away. It was my wife’s whim that 
we should ride slowly, and I was 
forced to comply. I resisted only 
once, and it was sufficient to 
convince me that my life was in 
danger. I did not value it now 
for my own sake, but I could not 
leave Rachel alone in her misery. 
When I was free, I would seek her, 
and implore her forgiveness. 

So slowly did we ride, and so 
devious was the route chosen by 
my wife, that we were a week reach- 
ing our destination. During that 
week, not a word passed between 
me and my wife. She gave in- 
structions to her servants, who 
watched and guarded me inces- 
santly. They even kept guard 
outside my bedroom door and win- 
dow ; I discovered as much when 
the idea of escaping at night oc- 
curred tome. On the evening of 
the seventh day we arrived at the 
end of our journey. Then my wife, 
while, still mounted, we stood be- 
fore my house, addressed me : 

‘I will nevermore enter a house 
which shelters you, nor stand be- 
neath a roof which covers you. I 
loathe and despise you! You are 
an unutterable shameful villain, 
and my hope is that you will die 
the death of a dog. I retain my 
power over you for one month from 
this day. Mark what I say. For 
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every moment of that month, day 
and night, you will be watched by 
men who will not allow you to es- 
cape from the neighbourhood. If 
you resist, you are a dead man. 
After that, you will be free—to fol- 
low your wanton, if you choose.’ 

She left me, and I have never 
seen her since. Her threat was 
carried out to the letter. For a 
month I was dogged. I was ina 
net, and was forced to yield. 
The days dragged out their slow 
length, the nights were as nights 
spent in purgatory. But time con- 
quers all things. The day came 
when I was free. 

The moment I was assured of 
this, I set out, all my preparations 
having been made, for the home of 
Rachel and our child. It was de- 
serted. I was not long learning 
what had transpired after my de- 
parture. Rachel had not returned 
to the house, but had wandered to 
a village a few miles distant. With- 
in an hour of her arrival, folk 
looked with aversion upon her. 
The woman with whom she had 
obtained shelter turned her from 
the door. She would not harbour 
within her virtuous home so shame- 
less a creature as Rachel. This 
afforded the key to what followed. 
My poor girl wandered to the next 
village, and again was turned away 
with obloquy. She was tracked 
and hunted by emissaries of my 
wife, and dragged her weary feet 
from place to place as a thing too 
vile for human beings to associate 
with. I gnashed my teeth at the 
cruelty, the heartlessness of men, 
but my rage was turned against 
myself at the thought that it was 7 
who had brought the innocent girl 
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to this awful pass. I made it the 
purpose of my life to find her and 
our child, and I followed the clue 
I held, now rightly, now wrongly, 
for hundreds of miles. One day I 
lost track of Rachel entirely, and 
I was despairing of picking it up 
again, when I exclaimed suddenly, 
aloud, ‘ Her father!’ 

I made my way at once to the 
village where Rachel was born, and 
had lived her happy girl life. Terri- 
ble news greeted me. Rachel, as I 
suspected, had found her way to her 
father’s house. Listening to the de- 
scription of her forlorn condition 
from the lips of one who witnessed 
it made my heart bleed with re- 
morse. Great God ! How] suffered ! 
No torments in the next world can 





exceed the exquisite anguish which 
racked me in this, body and soul. 

Rachel’s father, when shereached 
his house, lay on a bed of sickness. 
It was noon of a day in December, 
the first Wednesday in the month, 
He heard her voice calling to him. 
Rising from his bed, he dressed 
himself hastily, and, although the 
hand of death was on him, he stag- 
gered to his door, and stood before 
her. 

‘Father!’ she cried, and was 
falling at his feet, when he clutched 
her shoulder. 

‘I know yoiir story,’ he cried, in 
a husky voice. ‘Is that your child 
in your arms ?” 

She murmured ‘Yes !’ and fright- 
ened by his tone, implored him to 
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take pity on her. He stopped her 
words, and still keeping his hold of 
her, bade her come with him. He 
led her to the market-place, fol- 
lowed by half the village; and 
there, bidding his daughter look 
up into his face, he called upon 
the people to listen to the story of 
her shame, And when the story 
was told, he raised his hands to 
heaven, and cursed her for bring- 
ing disgrace upon his house and 
name! When the curse was pro- 
nounced, he fell fainting into the 
arms of his neighbours, and was 
carried to his bed, from which, a 
week afterwards, he was carried to 
his grave. And Rachel fled from 
the village, crazed with grief and 
terror. Not a hand was extended 
to help her. Not one kind or gentle 
word was uttered to bring comfort 
to her soul. 


1 left the village in the direction 
she had taken. It was within a few 
days of Christmas, and almost step 
by step I tracked her, now here, 
now there, shunned, avoided, abhor- 
red by all. On a Wednesday morn- 
ing I learnt that I was quite close 


uponher. She had been seen the 
previous night wandering through 
the woods. All the day long I 
searched, and searched in vain. I 
could not find her. Yet was I cer- 
tain that I was near her. I had 
with me as a guide the man who 
had seen her but a few hours ago. 

‘It was here she was last,’ he 
said ; ‘and now I must go home. 
I would not be absent from my 
children on this night for all the 
gold you could offer me.’ 

‘Why ?’ I inquired. 

‘Why !’ he echoed. ‘Don’t you 
know that this is Christmas-eve ?” 
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I was left alone in the forest, 
and night came on. There was a 
dim light in the sky, and by its 
aid I tracked Rachel’s footsteps. 
Ah, me! At times it was not so 
difficult, for there were marks 
like the marks of blood mingled 
with them here and there. Pre- 
sently I saw a sign of a different 
kind, a trail and sweep of leaves, as 
though a human form had dragged 
its weary way along the ground. 
The shadows of night deepened, 
but I was near the end of my task 
—so near that I feared to complete 
it. Within a few yards of me was 
an ancient beech-tree, and athwart 
its gnarled roots, which some dis- 
turbance of the earth had laid 
partly bare, was stretched the figure 
of a woman. Fearsomely I ap- 
proached it, and, kneeling, raised 
its face to mine. It was the face 
of Rachel, pinched with suffering. 
She lay before me, cold and dead, 
and dead upon her lap lay our inno- 
cent child! I was their murderer! 

* * * * 

If, in the better time to come, 
when the lesson of the Holy Day 
upon which I discovered Rachel 
and her child shall have borne its 
heavenly fruit in the hearts of man- 
kind—if it is possible that among 
those who listen to this voice from 
the grave there is a man who has 
sinned as I have sinned, to him I 
speak. Unless he atone for it, 
there will come an epoch in his life 
when he shall suffer, as I suffer, an 
earthly purgatory; when his lonely 
hours shall be peopled, as mine are 
peopled, with maddening visions. 

* + . * 

The disposition of the piece of 

land I leave behind me is set forth 
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in my Will. Let all I have be given 
to the poor, and let it be wisely and 
benevolently administered. In the 
course of time, changes may occur 
in the value of the land; if the 
changes are for the better, let the 
poor benefit by them. The revenue 
derived from my land belongs only 
to the poor, and a Divine Judg- 
ment shall fall upon the unjust 
steward who diverts any portion of 
it from its proper purpose. Per- 
chance, one day, a man or woman, 
whose rough path through life has 
been made smoother by a little 
timely help from the property I 
leave behind me, may say, ‘ God 
bless Richard Penraven !’ 

I have other treasure beside land, 
and lest it excite the cupidity of 
men, I have resolved to deposit it 
in the steel casket which contains 
this my Will and Confession and 


Mr. Flint, the lawyer, having 
finished the reading of the docu- 
ment, wiped his spectacles, cough- 
ed, and said, 

‘We shall have to take counsel’s 
opinion upon the validity of this 
testament. In the mean time, gen- 
tlemen, we will ascertain if the 
treasure is in the casket.’ 


the body of Rachel's child. Here- 
in will be found five hundred golden 
guineas, to be disposed of as I now 
set forth. Should there be among 
those who receive a share of my 
charity on the two hundredth anni- 
versary of Mortification Wednes- 
day, a woman who has a daughter 
named Rachel, and who has been 
wronged as I wronged Rachel, the 
treasure herein deposited shall be 
hers unconditionally. If that 
wronged daughter be dead, leaving 
a child bearing her name, the trea- 
sure shall be hers unconditionally. 
Failing this, the five hundred 
guineas are to be added to the 
fund derived from my land, and 
distributed among the poor of the 
parish of Great Mercy. 

I humble myself before the Di- 
vine Throne, and supplicate for 
mercy ! 


The Guardians rose, and leant 
eagerly towards the casket. The 
spectators behind stood on tiptoe, 
and craned their necks forward. 
The treasure was safe; five hundred 
Charles the Second golden guineas, 
dated 1664. And mingled with the 
gold were the dust and bones of 
Richard Penraven’s child. 


CHAPTER XX. 


RELATES HOW THE BELLS OF PENRAVEN WERE SET RINGING ON 
CHRISTMAS-DAY. 


At three o'clock the meeting of 
the Guardians of the Mortification 
Wednesday Trust broke up. At 
four o’clock Sir Judah Silversides 
reached Silversides Hall. There 
was a worn look in his eyes, as 
though some trouble had fallen 


upon him. Without inquiring for 
his daughter or Miss Period, he 
walked to his study, and closed 
the door. The thoughts that were 
passing through his mind as he 
sat in silence in the gathering twi- 
light must have been painful ones, 
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to judge from the expression on 
his face. They engrossed him so 
deeply that for some time he did 
not observe two letters upon his 
table, one marked in a bold hand, 
‘Immediate and important.’ He 
opened it in feverish haste. 


‘12 Porterhouse-square, E.C., 
‘December 22d. 

‘Dear Sir,—With reference to 
the business you placed in my 
hands of interest to your friend, 
Mr. Smith, I have pursued the in- 
quiry to the end, and am in a 
position to give you positive infor- 
mation. There was a child, now 
living. If you can find it conveni- 
ent to come to the above address 
I shall be happy to communicate 
to you what I know.—Your obe- 
dient servant, 


* MorTIMER UMBRAGE.’ 


Sir Judah opened the second 
letter, that of Mr. Umbrage to his 
daughter, with the few words Flo 
had written at the foot. 

With signs of great perturbation, 
he rang, and hastily summoned his 
coachman, and as the clock struck 
half-past five, he knocked at the 
lawyer's door. He was shown into 
the sitting-room, where Mr. Um- 
brage was sitting, in expectation 
of his arrival. Mr. Umbrage placed 
a chair for him, and approached 
the subject at once. 

‘ I thought, Sir Judah, you would 
like to hear without delay the final 
result of my inquiries with refer- 
ence to your friend, Mr. Smith.’ 

‘I am here for that purpose, 
Mr. Umbrage.’ 

‘It will be necessary to speak a 
little more plainly than we did in 
our last interview.’ 


ring on Christmas-day. 


‘If it is necessary, it must be 
done. We are private, I hope.’ 

‘Quite private. I have given 
orders that we shall not be dis- 
turbed, and the sound of our 
voices cannot be heard beyond 
the walls of the room. I wish to 
make this interview a brief one, 
and to act justly by all parties.’ 

‘Such, also, is my desire.’ 

‘Thank you, Sir Judah. In the 
first place, then, the girl’s name 
was not Jane—it was Rachel.’ He 
did not appear to be watching 
how his information was received, 
but he was none the less obser- 
vant, notwithstanding. ‘ And your 
friend’s name was not Smith—’ 

‘I informed you it was not,’ in- 
terrupted Sir Judah. 

‘You did. His name was Whar- 
ton.” He paused a moment or 
two. ‘I intend to deal quite 
frankly with you, Sir Judah, and 
to conceal nothing. Wharton was 
the name he gave to Rachel when 
he made her acquaintance in Paris ; 
it was an assumed name. He 
gave her an address in London ; 
it was an assumed address.’ 

‘You have learnt much, Mr. 
Umbrage.’ 

‘I have learnt all, Sir Judah. 
Is it necessary—I mean, do you 
wish me—to tell you Wharton’s 
real name ?” 

The lawyer and the baronet 
gazed steadily at each other. Then 
Sir Judah replied, ‘I am satisfied 
that you know it. It is unneces- 
sary to mention it.’ 

‘ The assumed name and address 
were almost death-blows to Rachel. 
There is no doubt she wrote many 
letters to Mr. Wharton in London, 
not one of which reached its des- 
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tination. Since our last interview 
I traced Rachel’s address in Paris, 
after she left the hotel now kept 
by her girl-friend, Lucille. I have 
even here some letters written to 
her by Mr. Wharton in the early 
days of their intimacy. You have 
assured me you intend and are 
anxious to see justice done. I 
rely upon your word. Here are 
the letters.’ 

Sir Judah took the packet from 
the lawyer’s hand, and, glancing 
at it, put it in his pocket. The 
lawyer continued : 

‘Rachel, now a mother-—’ 

Sir Judah grasped the arms of 
his chair, in strong agitation. Mr. 
Umbrage paused until his visitor 
had recovered himself. 

‘Rachel, now a mother, finding 
herself deserted, fell into deeper 
and deeper want, and endured 
great privation. Heaven alone 
knows how she lived; I do not. 
By some means she found her way 
back to England, with her child. 
She went to the address given to 
her by Mr. Wharton in London, 
and learnt from personal inquiry 
how she had been betrayed. Where 
should she turn for help? Where 
but to her old home, to her mother, 
who, despite the stain that now 
rested upon her character, might 
mercifully hold out the hand of 
forgiveness to an erring child, 
might take compassion upon her 
and her babe? Penniless, heart- 
broken, weak from suffering, she 
made her way to her mother’s cot- 
tage, and reached it in time to die. 
Rachel’s mother promised the 
dying girl to protect the babe, and 
she kept her promise. Not in her 
native village; there was a stain 
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now upon her name and character, 
and she could not bear the suspi- 
cious looks and words of neigh- 
bours by whom she had been re- 
spected. She came to London 
with her granddaughter, and by a 
strange chance found rest in this 
parish of Great Mercy. But why 
do I use the word Chance? I have 
often thought that our destinies 
are ruled by a higher power. Whe- 
ther I am right or wrong, the hand 
of Providence is in this mysterious 
conjunction of events. The name 
of the child—Mr. Wharton’s child 
—is Rachel, as her mother’s was. 
Sir Judah, an hour before your 
arrival, I received a verbatim re- 
port of Richard Penraven’s con- 
fession. It was taken down from 
the lawyer’s lips by a gentleman 
sent there for the purpose, but 
without any suspicion of the strange 
revelations which were about to be 
made, or of the strange connection 
between Richard Penraven, who 
died two centuries ago, and a 
poor girl living her hard life in 
this stern, matter-of-fact parish of 
Great Mercy. The treasure in 
Penraven’s casket can be legally 
claimed by Rachel Whitebine. 
She may have cause to say, “God 
bless Richard Penraven” !’ 

The thick veins stood out in 
Sir Judah’s forehead ; his fingers 
worked convulsively. 

‘She will not claim it?’ he 
gasped, in a low hoarse voice. 

‘ She is poor,’ said Mr. Umbrage. 
‘The money will enable her to 
do many good things. She needs 
it. It will smooth her path through 
life.’ 

‘ But if I promise,’ said Sir Judah, 
stretching out his trembling hands, 
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‘to render full justice—if I place 
myself unreservedly at your dis- 
posal ! 

‘In that case,’ replied Mr. Um- 
brage, rising, ‘I think I can, on my 


part, promise, in return, that pub- ° 


licity shall be avoided. It will 
serve no good purpose to drag this 
matter before the public eye. We 
live in terrible times, Sir Judah. 
There are unfortunately, in the 
ranks of journalism, writers who 
fatten on carrion. We will not 
give them a chance.’ 

Sir Judah, who had also risen, 
sank into his chair, and covered 
his face with his hands. Mr. Um- 
brage allowed him to remain so for 
some time. 

‘Sir Judah, your daughter is 
here.’ 

‘Does she know?’ asked Sir Ju- 
dah, almost in a whisper. 

‘She knows nothing clearly— 
only that Rachel Whitebine has a 
claim to her love. Rachel also is 
here. Indeed,’ said the lawyer, 
briskly, ‘ I have quite a family party 
up-stairs. I will not ask you to see 
them ; you are too much shaken. 
Leave it to me to make matters 
smooth. My advice to you is, to 
go home now to Silversides Hall. 
Miss Period will accompany you. 
Allow your daughter to remain here 
to-night. She has a protector in 
Mrs. Goldfinch, who is also up- 
stairs. To-morrow, Sir Judah, you 
can write two friendly letters—one 
to Frank Goldfinch, telling him and 
his mether to be sure to come early 
to Silversides on Christmas-eve. 
The other letter you will write to 
me, asking me to bring Rachel and 
her grandmother and Sain Blossom 
to Silversides, to spend Christmas 
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with you. I will arrange it all. 
Nothing need be said. What is in 
store for us in the future heaven 
and the Lord Chancellor only 
knows! Sufficient for the day is 
the good thereof. Excuse me a 
moment. I wish to say a word to 
Miss Period.’ 

What passed between him and 
that lady he and she kept to them- 
selves. What may be told is, that 
Miss Period came into the room 
quite cheerily, and said to Sir 
Judah, 

‘You are good-nature itself, my 
dear brother-in-law, to allow Flo 
to stop to-night with that dear sick 
girl up-stairs! She is the dearest 
creature! Iam really in love with 
her. And to think that her future 
will now be made easy and bright ! 
This Christmas will be a happy one 
to her—and indeed to all of us! 
Are you ready, brother-in-law? 
Mr. Umbrage, she exclaimed, 
glancing first at him, and then at Sir 
Judah, ‘I shall begin to think you 
are not hospitable. Here am I, 
dying for a glass of wine—’ 

‘My dear Miss Period,’ said 
Mr. Umbrage, hastily divining the 
reason of her asking for it, ‘I ask 
your pardon a thousand times. 
This,’ producing a bottle and three 
glasses from a cupboard, ‘is a'glass 
of as fine old sherry as money 
could buy twenty years ago.’ 

He filled the three glasses, Miss 
Period’s and his own sparingly, 
Sir Judah’s to the brim. 

‘To you, Miss Period. To you, 
Sir Judah. A happy future to all 
good people! Is this to your lik- 
ing, Miss Period ?” 

‘Speaking critically,’ replied Miss 
Period, holding the glass up to the 














light, and looking at it with one 
eye (which afforded Mr. Umbrage 
the opportunity of refilling Sir Ju- 
dah’s glass), ‘I should say it is as 
fine a glass of sherry as I have 
ever tasted.’ 

She emptied the glass heroically, 
and, placing it on the table, re- 
marked in a particularly happy 
voice, 

‘Upon my word, Mr. Umbrage, 
I feel like a giddy girl.’ 

The lawyer laughed outright, 
and, as he conducted her and Sir 
Judah to the door, said gaily, 

‘Don’t forget the mistletoe, Miss 
Period.’ 

A reminder which occupied Miss 
Period’s thoughts in the carriage 
the whole way home. 

‘Don’t forget the mistletoe, in- 
deed!’ she kept saying to herself. 
‘What cou/d the man mean ?” 


No happier Christmas was spent 
in any house in England than that 
enjoyed by our small group of men 
and women, whom I hope we have 
grown to love, in Silversides Hall. 
The chastening influence of sor- 
row was felt by all; by those who 
knew the whole truth, as well as 
by those to whom on that day it 
was dimly visible. A wonderful 
change was observable in Sir Judah. 
He no longer bent backwards, in 
arrogant assertion of the power of 
position and money; there was 
already a stoop in his shoulders, 
earthwards. His manner to every 
one about him was gentle and 
sweet. 

The day was dry and cold. The 
air was brisk, and made the pulses, 
even of the elderly people of our 
Story, beat with a youthful glow. 
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Rachel, scarcely convalescent, was 
tended now by one, now by an- 
other. She knew nothing of the 
secret which had brought shame 
into her life; she only knew that 
the walls of her dark prison were 
battered down, and that sweet sun- 
shine was hers to enjoy in all her 
future years. Sam Blossoin was si- 
lentand happy. Frank had schooled 
him, and his reply was, 

‘All right, sir.  Mum’s 
word !’ 

He was somewhat shy when the 
gates of Silversides Hall closed be- 
hind him, and, as he afterwards 
described it, he was ‘flabbergasted’ 
when Sir Judah came forward to 
receive him, and held out his hand. 

‘I ask your pardon, Sam.’ 

‘I arks your’n, sir!’ cried Sam. 
‘ Let byegawns be byegawns !’ 

In the course of the afternoon, 
Sir Judah said to Mr. Umbrage, 

‘I wish to speak to Rachel 
alone.’ 

Mr. Umbrage soon managed it. 
He took Rachel into the very nut- 
walk which was the scene of Sir 
Judah’s displeasure, and left her 
there. Sir Judah, who had follow- 
ed behind, at a motion from Mr. 
Umbrage approached the girl, and 
said, 

‘I asked Mr. Umbrage to give 
me this opportunity. I have done 
you a grievous wrong. Will you 
forgive me ?” 

*O, yes, sir,’ replied Rachel. 

Sir Judah pressed a kiss upon 
her forehead, and, offering her 
his arm, escorted her back to the 
house. 

‘Well, I'm blowed!’ exclaimed 
Sam, who happened to witness the 
attention. 


the 





96 The Bells of Penraven ring on Christmas-day. 


It was no longer ‘ Mr. Goldfinch’ 
with Sir Judah. To Flo’s delight, 
it was ‘Frank’ this, and ‘ Frank’ 
that, and before the day was over 
Sir Judah and Frank had almost 
perfécted a plan for the juster dis- 
tribution of the Mortification Wed- 
nesday Trust. 

That Mr. Umbrage kissed Miss 
Period under the mistletoe at least 
a score of times is most certain. 
What willbe the result, Heaven and 
the Lord Chancellor only knows ! 


In the evening, when the dinner 
was over, the attention of all was 
drawn to the ringing of church, 
bells. They looked at each other 
for an explanation, and then all 
eyes were turned to Mr. Umbrage. 
He shook his head. 

‘I know nothing of it,’ he said. 

‘It is my doing,’ said Sir Judah. 
‘The Bells of Penraven. They 
will ring till midnight. They are 
ringing now in the parish of Great 
Mercy.’ 


THE END. 
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